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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
No. 4. 


SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW 
Quarterly Review of Current Topics. 
Epirep sy JAMES SAMUELSON. 
ConTENTS: THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Among the contributors to this number are 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN (‘‘The Origin and 
Growth of the House of Lords’’), the EARL 
or PEMBROKE (‘‘ Conservative Reform of the 
House of Lords’’), Sir CHARLES W. DILKE 
(‘Against Reformed Upper Houses’’), Ar- 
THUR ARNOLD (‘‘ The Lords as Landlords’’), 
T. E. Kesset (‘A Conservative Estimate of 
the Lords’), etc., etc. 


8vo, Paper, 75 CENTS. 











Contents of Previous Issues : 
No. L—8STATE EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
No. 2.—SOCIALISM, LABOR, AND CAPITAL. 
No. 3.—THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 
(The leading paper in No. 3 is by Mr. Gladstone.) 
8vo, Paper; Eacu, 75 CEnts. 


The CARISBROOKE LIBRARY 


EDITED BY 
HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


“One of the most valuable series of books now 
coming from the press.’’—Christian Union. 


Vol. 1.—The Tale of a Tub, and Other 
Works. By JonaTHAN Swirt. 

Vol. 2.—Tales of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, being the Confessio Amantis 
of John Gower. 

Vol. 3.—The Earlier Life and the Chief 
Earlier Works of Daniel Defoe. 

Vol. 4.—Early Prose Romances. 

Vol. 5.—English Prose Writings of 
John Milton. 

Vol. 6.--Parodies and Other Burlesque 
Pieces, by CANNING, Exxis, and FRERE. 

Vol. 7.—Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated by Epwarp FarrFax. 

Vol. 8.—London Under Elizabeth: A 
Survey of London by JoHNn Stow. 

Vol. 9. Masques and Entertainments. 
By Brn Jonson. 

Vol. 10.—Ireland Under Elizabeth and 
James the First. By Spenser, Da- 
vies, and Moryson. 

Vol. 11.—Gulliver’s Travels and Other 
Works. By JonatuHan Swirt. 

Vol. 12.—Memoirs of My Life and Writ- 
ings. By Epwarp GrBBon. 

Vol. 13.—Machiavelli’s History of Flor- 
ence. (In preparation.) 

OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 

12mo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, $1.00; half 

roxburghe, gilt top, $1.25 per vol. 

orth series of handsomely printed volumes.’’— The 


“Prof. Morley is éclog excellent service in this 
lew series,’— *. ¥. 

“Of the pet a we have nothing to 
say but praise.”"— Saturday Review. 

** Lovers of the literature of their tongue and race 
Jeorad “ Morley a debt of gratitude.”— Providence 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpatd, 
on receipt of the advertised price, by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LIMITED, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York, 





With our food. Good 
health is too highly im- 
portant to permit experi- 
ments to be made upon 


NO 
Experiments = sco 


ing powders. Only baking powders thoroughly tested and proven by 
long, practical use to be perfectly pure, reliable, and wholesome, must 
be permitted in our food. There is no experimenting when Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is used. It has been the standard baking powder for over a 
quarter of a century, and its reputation is established as the finished, 
perfect leavening agent. It is always uniform, never fails in its work, 
makes food more palatable and wholesome than it can be otherwise 
made, and because of its greater leavening power, as shown by the 
Government tests, is the most economical of all the baking powders. 


The U. S. Gov’t Chemist says: ‘‘ ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
is undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking powder 
~ offered to the public.” The Canadian Gov’t Chemist says: 
‘ROYAL BAKING POWDER is pure, 23 per cent. stronger, and 
far superior to all others.” 


If any one attempts to experiment upon you, or with your food, 
by sending you any substitute for Royal Baking Powder, send it back. 


SOME EASTER BOOKS. 


THE DAY’S ag 
A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse Se each ow in the year. Chosen by Susan Cootipes. 16mo, 
green cloth, price $1.00; white. full gilt, price $1.25 
The busy days of lifé are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of one compact 
little sentence of wisdom or comfort, and one bit of true poetry. 
DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
Selections for every Day in the Year. Selected by the Editor of ** Quiet Hours.’”’ 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 
white cloth, gilt, $1.25 ; morocco, padded, $3.00; » padded, $3.50. 
QUIET HOURS. 
A Collection of Poems. 16mo, cloth, $1.50; morocco, padded, $3.50; calf, padded, $4.00. 


WISDOM SERIES. 
18mo, flexible cover, white cloth, red edges, each 50 cents. 


Selections from the Apocrypha. 
The Wisdom of Jesus; or, Ecclesiasticus. 
Selections from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
Selections from the Imitation of Christ. 
Selections from Epictetus. 
Selections from F 1 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books. 
King's Chapel Ser- 


Mons. 
By A. P. Peasopy, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A volume of discourses singularly elevated 
in Spirit, vigorous and rich in thought, and 
rising above all sectarian limitations. 


Japanese Girls and 


Women. 
By Atice M. Bacon. $1.2 


A very interesting contribution to our 
sources of knowledge respecting the domes- 
tic life of Japan. 


Ballou's Alaska. 


Tourist’s Edition, describ- 


ing the places tourists would naturally 
visit, and giving a great deal of desirable 
information. 4 maps, $1.00 


*,* For sale all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


The Breath of Spring is inthe Ai 


ractico MASTER MUSIC, suc 


Send for our ize } List of Carols, Anthems, &c., or 
for Easter Allel '5 cts., 50 cts. doz.], Rosabe! i, or 
Our Easter 

Lewis. 








Offering [ ots., $1.44 doz.], a Cantata by 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
should wind up ti the connen by practi such Canta- 
tas as D ox $13.50 doz.], Wreck of Hes- 


geres 35 om 2a phe 91st Psalm [60 cts., $5.40 
oz], allard. Send for a List of 150 antatas, 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introduels easy Cantatas, 
like Dairy Maid’s Supper [20 cte., $1.80 doz.], Lewis, 





SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. 


Poems selected by the Editor of ** Quiet Le First and Second Series. 18mo, each, 50 cents. Two 
series in one, 75 cents; limp morocco or calf, $2.50. 


IN HIS NAME. 
Illustrated. By Rev. KE. E. Haus. A new and cheaper edition of this beautiful story, incinding all of 


e illustrations contained in the larger edition. bd volume, l6mo, cloth. Uniform with “*T 
Times One,” ** The Man Without a Country,” etc. $1.25. F — 


Those in search of Easter Gifts will find these books in neat white bindings par- 
ticularly suited to the occasion. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, - BOSTON. 


A nN Ftaster Carol. A beautiful Easter Present. 


By PHILLIPS BROOKS. Ob erm erqau, ] §9 () 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colors. Quarto, 

















16 pages, silver edges, $1.00. A POEM. 
The verses form a grand Easter hymn, elevated,| 
devout, joyous. The illustrations, which are in col- Jy Wit LIAM A LLEW BU TL ER. 
ors, are refined, delicate, and lovely.”—Christian In- Illustrated. 


telligencer. 











“This beautiful carol is exquisitely illustrated, and Large 8vo, Ornamental White and Gold Cover, Gilt Top 
published in a style worthy of its author and its sub- and Uncut Edges, $2.00. 
ject."—N. ¥. Observer. * Dignified lodi ti 
en besieias » melodious, sometimes pathetic, and 
sia ho am to give as to receive.” —Phila- | sways in the best tone of believing reverence and 
ip adoring faith.” —Independent, N. Y. 
S - je volume, in small folio form, is a beautiful ex- 
fy y ample of book-making. The paper and printing are 
A iL, aster EVMONnN * | of the finest, the type is large and hand:ome, and a 
| noble margin surrounds each page. The binding, in 
B . | vellum, gold, and red, is exquisite in taste, and the 
¥ THE Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. | book will meet with a warm welcome from those who 
Paper, 25 cents. | are interested in the larga and rapidly-growing lit- 
ee ie: erature of the subject.”— Saturday Evening Gazette, 
*«* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by — 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., na ye by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
ge above work will be sent by mait, postage 
PUBLISHERS, paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York, | Mezico, on receipt of the price. 





40 cts. i. 
or Garden of pinging Flowers ta. $800 or) o 


_ BOYS and GIRLS 


who sing will be de —) to take in the brill- 
iant flower cantata, hinge ® ae a cts., 
FS 1 hen wie Flower war Queen [6 “sn isa om. 08 ie dos.], 
ingdom of Moth oz.], Gipsey 
Queen [60 cts., $5. 0 doz.] Poore fe ot for 


MUCH ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITION MUSIC IS FOUND 


IN SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 
Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz. p Gciden 
Boat [50 o) charming action son; la 
Chant, First Steps in Song Reading Eo $3 a }. 
ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
OC. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY. The latest beak b by 
the favorite authors, Rosert Lowry and W. 
ANE. Price, $30 per 100 copies. 35 cents each 
tf by mail, 
ay SONGS. By F. N. Przovser, D.D. 
4 Hymns and Tunes for use where one book is 
pt red for Prayer Meetings and the Sunday- 
School. Cloth covers, $40 per 100 copies. 
WINNOWED SONGS. By Ina D. Sanxey. 
257 New and Selected Sunday-School Songs. Just 
issued. $35 per 100. 40 cents each by 


A complete Catologue and Specimen Pages an on 
request, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN OO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicage. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


We will pay 
a liberal Sal- 
ary toAgents 
who will take 
subscribers for 


Woodward’s Musical anthiy. Send four cents and re- 
ceive sample copy with five co ete pieces of iatest vo- 
cal and instrumental music. Ki dress Wood ward’s 
Musical Monthly, 82 Broadway, New York. 














KINDERGARTEN, soecce ickoone, stories: games: 
occupations, etc. Invaluable for primary teachers 
= eS Ly ~ % _. yo cov 6 cents. 


lice B. Stockham & Go. 9. 16! LaSalle: St, Chicago. 
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excess of forty. 
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Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s.milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook- 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared} by dissolving a 
portion in water. 


THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 

It will with the most delicate stomach. It 
makes a nutritious and t drink. Sam- 
ple sent E, also Manual of Dietetics. Apply to 
MALTED MILK CO., Racine, Wis. 


All other 

lamps make 

eex > , more ‘or less 

S47 | smell—the 

a - * Pittsburgh ”’ 
a * none. 

The reason is ; the combus- 

tion is perfect in the ‘‘Pitts- 

burgh ;”’ not quite in others. 

As might be expected, the 
‘*Pittsburgh’’ burns less oil 
and gives more light than any 
other central-draft lamp. 

The reason why the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh,’’ new this year, is tak- 
ing thelead already isitsclean- 
ness; it is the cleanest of 
lamps ; it almost keeps itself 
clean. It has no dirt-pocket ; 
has no need of a dirt-pocket. 

A common servant, or even 
a child, can take care of it. 
Send for a primer. ~ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PiTTSBURGH Brass Co. 














FOR SALE—Farm of six 
Large 


acres in Suffield, Conn. 
tiful location, —<- 
‘en 


Haven road. Terms moderate. Address Mrs. 
8. K. Woodworth, Enfield, Conn. 
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FRANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in 
the most healthful part of Paris; near sois de 

ogne and Arc de Triomph R 

among Christian Union subscribers. 


ITALY.-A few ladies, desiring to study its 
history, and language betes visiting Italy, coul 
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Japanese Christians and the Emperor. 
By the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D... 


FOR SALE-—A desirable country home; conven- 
ient to New York, near summit of Orange Mount- 
ains. House recently built; thirteen rooms; 
conservatory ; one and a third acres of land; ex- 
cellent drainags; town water; stone sidewalks ; 
macadamized roads; street lamps; five minutes 
to station. Offered at $11,000 Address Geo. W. 
Bostwick, 525 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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Carnival and Lent. By Malcolm 
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doilars ; ive to fifty dollars apiece for certain 
dates of silver half-dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes 
and half-dimes; one to twenty-five dollars apiece 
for certain dates of cents and half-cents. New 
edition catalogue giving description and dates 
of all coins wanted from 1794 to 1883, and show- 
ing prices paid for them, mailed to any address. 
Price ten cents—stamps or silver. L. G. Grund, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Poetry: On Olivet. By Stephen 
Henry Thayer .s 
Banbury Cakes and the Isle of 
Wight.—II. By Mrs. Julia C. R. 
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The Anti-Suffrage Movement 


The Recent Discovery of Mummies 


Popular Errors and Delusions. By Near Thebes 


John Burroughs 
She Loved a Sailor: An American 
Romance.—XIX. By Amelia E. 


7OR SALE—On the Hudson, not far from New 
. Fork. a first-class boarding-school pro 4 
tially or wholly furnished Fine buildings, large 
grounds, widely known and long established. A 
rare chance for the right man. To such a one 
the price will be moderate and terms very easy. 
Address, in confidence, care of Christian Union, 

X. Y. Z., No. 8,839. 
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The Warp and Woof 
Will’s Fever. By Mary E. Sweet- 
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ED-By a college graduate, accustomed 
bak care of children, a situation as governess. 
or companion for an invalid, either at home or 
traveling. Can teach elocution if desired. Can 
furnish excellent references. Address Mr. D. 8. 
M. Unger, care Geo. A. Marshall & Co., 144 and 

146 Monroe St.. Chicago. Tilinois. 


VEN-ROOM COTTAGE to rent at Twi- 

a te Park; $300 the season ; with running water, 
open fires, and cooking facilities if derired, or 
meals at club-house at $7 per week each adult. 
ddress C. F. Wingate, 119 Pearl Street, New 
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HED HOUSE at Westhampton Beach, 

ae i for season, $350; possession when de- 

sired. Eight rooms, cellar, piazza, and stable 

with two bedrooms. Acre and a hal of ground; 

standing high 3 — bo bay; 94 — 7 arene. 
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Fxtietiayons. 29° Wen Twentieth Street, New 
York. 


TO THE DEATH OF MY WIFE 
aly i place my two girls in a good home; will 
give ons contoe. Nellie so ¥-« = a 
; Millie, four years. blue i 
siven fe etm Tg Address Ed. J. Beard, West 
roton, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 
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* Fairfield,” office Christian Union. 
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io boarders. Highly recommended by Ameri- 

cans. Central location. Room, with board, fifty 

francs per week. Madame Cézaire, 50 Rue de 
Lille. 


YOUNG LADY, for several years a teacher 
in England, would like a position as nursery 
governess, mother’s assistant, or companion to 
an invalid lady. Has good references. Address 
A. P., Box 171, Summit, N. J. 


FOR SALE-—Twenty acres, beautifully located, 
adjoining Little Silver Station, on Long Branch 
Railroad. having large frontage on two main 
reads. For particulars apply to owner, P. A. 

Worthley, 143 Greene Street, New York. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER-A large 
frame house, fully furnished, 12 rooms; large 
lawn and garden; plenty of shade; stable accom- 
modation for three horse s ; situated in a healthy 
location, one mile south of Chester; convenient 
to stations on Erie road. dress Henry 

Darland, Chester, Orange County, N. Y. 
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A Prerrect TYPewriTeeR. KBEsT MANIFOLDER. TERMS 
TO AGENTs LipeRAL. PoRTABLE, INEXPENSIVE. WRITES 
ALL Laneuaces ead Mr. Howells’s Opinion. 

** I wish to express my very great satisfaction with 
he Hall typewriter. Impressions and alignment are 
both more perfect than any other typewriter that I 
know, snd it is simply a pleasure to use it. It is de- 


lightfully simple and man 
ign W. D. Howztt1s. 
Send for Catalogue and Specimens of work. 
Address N. TYPEWRITER CO., 10 Temple Pi., Boston. 
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The Remington Standard 


Typewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the ex- 
perience gained during the 
Firreen YEARs in which 
it has been the — 


Standard Writing-Machine 
of the World. 


SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York, 


being a com- 

plete cata- 

logue of the 

English lan- 

guage than 

any diction- 

ary ever 

published. 

:; But it is 

not merely a dictionary; it is an en- 

cyclopedia of common things as well. 

It has been ten years in preparation. 

The leading scholars of the country 

have contributed to its pages. Itis the 
latest dictionary and the best. 


Pres. GILMAN, «f Johns Hopkins, 

calls it: ‘‘ A wonderful com- 
bination of learning, capital, 
enthusiasm, and perseverance 
—a credit to the scholarship‘ 
of this eountry.”’ 














A large descriptive pamphlet containing 
full-size sample pages, etc., will be mailed to 
anyone sending five 2-cent stamps to ) 
Tue CenturyCo., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 
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Catalogue, 132 pages, free; 
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393 Pearl St., New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


I country was startled and shocked on Sunday 
by the news of an appalling crime committed by 
a mob in New Orleans. Thatcity has been for some 
time past in a state of suppressed excitement on 
account of the existence of that fateful Italian 
secret society, the Mafia, manifested in recurring 
murders of an atrocious character. The Mafia is 
an organization which seems to have as its chief 
object the enforcement of private vengeance. In 
other words, it is a gang of assassins. In Italy, 
and particularly in Sicily, its record has been one 
of continual bloodshed by the basest means—secret 
assassination. It is no exaggeration to say that 
thousands of murders have been fastened upon it, 
and the list of crimes brought home to it is one of 
appalling magnitude. Fora long time past New 
Orleans has been the scene of assassinations among 
the Italians, and in June of last year a fight in the 
streets between these furious and lawless partisans 
determined the municipal authorities to put an end 
to the whole organization. The Chief of Police, 
Hennessy, who was a man of great energy, took up 
the subject with the utmost zeal, and pushed his 
inquiries so far and so effectively that he accu- 
mulated a vast mass of evidence which he was 
about to use against the murderers. On the night 
of October 15, as he was approaching his own 
door, he was shot by concealed murderers. The 
consternation and rage in the city were indeserib- 
able. Many arrests were made, a special police 
force was organized, and the jails were speedily 
filled with accused Italians. Last month nine were 
brought to trial, ten more remaining in the jail. 
As the trial went on the public mind was made 
more uneasy by reports concerning the character 
of the jury, and there was not much surprise when, 
on Friday, a verdict was brought in acquitting six 
of the accused and disagreeing as to the other 
three. In a moment the suppressed excitement 
burst out like a flood. A call was issued for a 
mass-meeting, and thousands assembled on Satur- 
day morning around the Clay statue. The object 
was well understood ; the mob rapidly armed itself, 
marched to the jail, burst it open, and killed eleven 
Italians. 
* * * 

We have stated the facts as strongly as possible, 
80 as to indicate the provocation of the people of 
New Orleans; but no provocation can justify such 
a crime against public order, the sanctity of human 
life, and the good name of the country as that which 
was committed by the mob on Saturday. The 
Mafia is an infamous society, and ought not to be 
allowed to exist in any American city. Most of 
the men who were put to death in the New Orleans 
jail on Saturday were, in all probability, cowardly 
assassins ; but the New Orleans mob put itself 
on a level with these Sicilian murderers when it 
broke the public law, and the faith of the whole 
country, and executed private vengeance. The 
difference between a savage and a civilized 
people lies in self-restraint; in the common agree- 
ment to commit the execution of justice to the 
hands of legally appointed authorities. The men 
who killed Chief of Police Hennessy were, in effect, 
savages; and the New Orleans mob put itself on 
their level in killing them by similar process. There 
is no certainty that the men killed on Saturday were 
guilty of the crime of which they were charged. 
Probably some of them were, but in all probability 
those innocent of the offense were included in the 
massacre. Secretary Blaine has very promptly 
and properly called the attention of the Governor 


of Louisiana to the fact that our treaty with Italy 
guarantees to Italian subjects the most constant 
protection and security for their persons and prop- 
erty. With the sentiment of the Italians through- 
out the country protesting against this outrage we 
are in the heartiest sympathy. That the Italian 
Government will take some action in the premises 
we have no doubt, and we shall stand morally de- 
fenseless. If eleven Americans had been put to 
death in the same fashion in Naples, there would 
be an outcry from this country which would be 
heard across the Atlantic. Such crimes as that 
committed in New Orleans not only blacken the 
fair fame of the country and misrepresent it in 
every community in the world, but they are crimes 
against civilization. No matter what the provoca- 
tion, people like ourselves should stand by the law. 
The killing of the Italians, like the brutal murder of 
the Chinese, puts us on a level with the barbarians. 
Perhaps the worst feature in the whole miserable 
business is the indorsement given by the New 
Orleans press and various public bodies to the self- 
authorized executioners of last Saturday. Such an 
action betrays a lack of moral sense, a kind of 
moral provincialism, so to speak, which is extremely 
discouraging. We refuse to believe that the better 
class of citizens in New Orleans will support this 
outbreak of savagery, and we trust the time is not 
distant when the moral] sense of the community 
will repudiate this dreadful offense. 


* * 
* 


As the correspondence between Mr. Blaine and 
Lord Salisbury continues, they rapidly approach 
common ground. The letter of the British Prime 
Minister, made public last week, is conciliatory 
in tone; criticises tentatively the wording of the 
propositions which Mr. Blaine offers to submit to ar- 
bitration, and insists upon a single addition thereto, 
which Mr. Blaine can grant without loss of dignity. 
The arbitrators, Lord Salisbury urges, when con- 
sidering the claims presented by the United States, 
must also consider the claims of the Canadian 
sealers for compensation, in case it shall be deter- 
mined that the seizures of their vessels were 
in violation of international law. He naturally 
begins his letter by expressing his gratification 
that our Government now expressly repudiates 
the claim that the Behring is a “closed sea.” He 
freely admits that, in case Russia had the right 
to interfere with the freedom of fishing and navi- 
gation in the Behring Sea, this claim passed to 
the United States ; but urges that, if Russia did not 
possess this right, the transfer of a counterfeit 
claim in no way increased its validity. Returning 
to the treaty of 1825 between Russia and England, 
he endeavors to overthrow Mr. Blaine’s contention 
that the phrase “ Pacific Ocean” used therein did 
not include the Behring Sea. Mr. Blaine’s list of 
maps in which this body of water is given a sepa- 
rate designation no more proves that it was not 
considered a part of the Pacific Ocean than maps 
giving a separate designation to the Bay of Biscay 
prove that it is not a part of the Atlantic Ocean. 
This point is perfectly valid, yet Mr. Blaine’s his- 
torical review of the negotiations preceding the 
treaty seemed to establish his claim that Russia, at 
least, had no intention of making any concessions 
which could interfere with the monopoly of its 
sealing company. Nevertheless, as Lord Salisbury 
further urges, unless the Russian Government exer- 
cised exclusive control over the Behring Sea, with 
the express knowledge and consent of Great Britain, 
there was no such “ adverse possession” as would 
change a bad claim into a good one with the lapse 
of years. That the entire question should be sub- 
mitted to impartial arbitrators is of course the best 


solution of the whole difficulty, and the public is 
to be congratulated that the prospects of arbitration 
are so good. 


* * 
* 


Some of our partisan contemporaries, in their 
eagerness to make political capital, have misunder- 
stood and misreported the Indian bill. It is true 
that the total appropriations involved in this bill 
aggregate about $16,000,000, but of this less than 
half is in the Indian bill proper. The appropriation 
bill included six other bills, to ratify certain agree- 
ments with the Indians whereby large tracts of 
land were opened to settlement. The Indian bill 
proper contains about the usual aggregate of appro- 
priations—a little over $7,000,000. Along the 
line of effort for Indian civilization and self-support 
it makes no radical change, but only increases 
appropriations and facilities. The general fund 
for Indian education includes $1,000,000. The 
specific appropriations for Indian schools are in- 
creased wherever the capacity for pupils has like- 
wise increased, and several new schools have been 
established. The total for school purposes ap- 
proaches $2,000,000. There is a clause authoriz- 
ing compulsory attendance, under the direction of 
the Commissioner. There is also a clause requir- 
ing the status quo of the contract schools to be contin- 
ued. Steps are taken to inaugurate a system of ir- 
rigation on arid lands occupied by Indians. Another 
clause looks to the establishment of sub-stations 
for the distribution of rations, so that the Indians 
may not be compelled to travel from their homes 
thirty or forty, and,in many instances, many more 
miles, for their rations. There are other improve- 
ments in minor particulars. The provisions for 
the ratification of the Indian agreements attached 
to the appropriations add an advance appropria- 
tion of about $9,000,000 to pay for lands opened, by 
contract with the Indians, to settlers. These lands 
aggregate 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 acres. This sum, 
however, is to be reimbursed to the Government 
by payment from settlers of $1.50 per acre for all 
the lands except those of the Sisseton Reservation, 
which are put at $2.50 per acre. Though the sum 
total the bill carries is about $16,000,000, only 
a little over $7,000,000 is in the Indian bill proper, 
in which the leading feature is increased appro- 
priations for the purpose of teaching the Indian 
civilization and self-support, and diminished appro- 
priations for maintaining him in idleness. The 
balance of the bill is no real charge on the Treasury, 
but is a great boon to the settlers. The bill, as a 
whole, is extremely creditable to the Indian Com- 
missioner, the Indian Committees in both Houses, 
and the Administration. It is a ratification of the 
modern policy of opening the whole country, from 
ocean to ocean, to civilization, and of educating the 
Indian for self-support, instead of keeping him in 
barbarism and pauperism. It is worth all that it will 
cost. We may add that the friends of civilization 
and progress are not a little indebted to the energy 
and sagacity of Senator Dawes, to whose efforts it 
is largely due that it was carried successfully 
through the Senate. 


* * 
* 


With complete unanimity in the Assembly, and 
with only eight dissenting votes in the Senate, the 
New York Legislature has voted to submit a con- 
stitutional amendment transferring its contested 
election cases to the courts. To Governor Hill’s 
credit, this proposition was first officially recom- 
mended by him. Its adoption by Congress has 
been powerfully urged by Speaker Reed. Accord- 
ing to the latter, the abuse of counting votes 
according to the interests of party instead of the 
principles of arithmetic has risen to such a point 
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that ex-Governor Robinson when asked on one 
occasion what were party questions, said : “I know 
of none except election cases.” In other words, 
the very questions on which a man’s political views 
ought not in any degree to influence his opinions 
were the only ones on which members of the same 
party could be relied upon to agree. Naturally, 
such an abuse has kept going from bad to worse. 
Whichever party has a majority in any legislative 
assembly justifies itself in ignoring the merits of 
such cases by the plea that it has a right to retali- 
ate for similar abuses at the hands of the opposing 
party. The transfer of these cases to the courts is, 
indeed, open to the objection that it may convert 
the latter into partisan bodies. We admit the 
seriousness of this danger, but the experience 
of England makes the experiment worth trying. 
There the abuse was as great as here; but since 
1860, when contested election cases were trans- 
ferred to the judges of the Queen’s Bench against 
their protest, the evil has disappeared from Parlia- 
ment without reappearing in the courts. 
ee 

The interest shown at the meeting held in this 
city last week on behalf of the University and 
School Extension movement was exceedingly 
encouraging. There was a large audience, which 
listened with the greatest attention to the different 
speakers, and applauded heartily every telling argu- 
ment in favor of enlarging educational privileges. 
President Dwight expressed the sentiment of an 
increasing number of college men when he said 
that the influences of educated life which have 
their source in the universities may be sent forth 
to a multitude in the world outside. Education is 
not for the few only, or for those alone who can 
move on to the highest attainments. It is not 
alone for those who have unlimited time for it, or 
for those who intend to use it in some special lines 
of working. Its door ever stands open. The 
schools and universities are the sources of the higher 
educated life, and the overflow from that life 
ought to go out on every side. The work proposed 
by the university extension to be done is in ac- 
cordance with university standards. It is to be 
under the direction and guidance of university 
teachers, so that its quality will be assured, and 
the dignity and thoroughness of its methods will 
be carefully preserved. President Patton noted 
the fact that we cannot duplicate the English 
methods in this country. We have not so many 
men who have the leisure to teach. The move- 
ment will not only aid those for whose benefit it 
has been inaugurated, but it will react favorably 
on university teaching by freeing teachers from the 
rigidity of academic methods and expression. 


* * 
* 


President Low said that the great number of 
students in attendance on the medizval universi- 
ties was due, among other things, to the fact that 
books were not in use, and students were obliged to 
go where teachers could be found. To-day books 
are in every home. The university extension plan 
still further enlarges the scope of educational influ. 
ence. The lectures under the auspices of univer- 
sity extension will be given by men who have the 
authority of sound scholarship, and, with the books 
which they recommend, will furnish their hearers 
and students with the instruments of thorough 
study. Dr. Low announced a number of spring 
courses of lectures in this city, by way of inaugu- 
rating the movement. These lectures touch upon 
such subjects as archzology, astronomy, English, 
German, philology, philosophy, physics, political 
science, and psychology, and among the lecturers 
are Professors Marquand, Frothingham, and Young, 
of Princeton ; Professors Boyesen and Burgess, of 
Columbia; Professor Ladd, of Yale; Professor 
Kittredge, of Harvard ; and Professors Herber- 
mann, Newcomb, and Compton, of the College of 
the City of New York. The subjects of the lect- 
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ures and the standing of the lecturers indicate a 
serious educational purpose behind this move- 
ment—a movement, not to popularize knowledge 
by diluting it, but to afford direction, suggestion, 
and stimulus to all those who have a serious desire 
for further education. This movement, so auspi- 
ciously inaugurated iu New Y ork, ought to have the 
cordial support of the entire community. There 
is no more gratifying sign of the times in this city 
than the steadily increasing facilities for every sort 
of education. New York is rapidly becoming what 
it has long been destined to become—a university 


center. 
* * 


* 

In South Dakota it was by Democratic votes 
that the Congregationalist minister, James P. 
Kyle, who was the candidate of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, was elected United States Senator. In IIli- 
nois last week it was by Farmers’ Alliance votes 
that General Palmer, who was the candidate of the 
Democracy, was elected to the same body. In IIli- 
nois the condition was not effected until the 145th 
ballot. The Republicans had made the farmers 
very tempting offers. Even on the final ballot their 
100 votes were cast for Lindley, the President 
of the Illinois Alliance. Upon a number of ballots 
ninety of the Republicans had voted for the Alliance 
candidate, Streeter. Just before the final ballot 
was taken, the Republicans offered to elect Moore, 
one of the three Alliance members of the Legisla- 
ture. This offer was rejected because it came too 
late. Representative Moore stated that, after wait- 
ing eight weeks for Republican support, he and one 
of his associates had pledged themselves to give 
their votes to General Palmer. These two votes, 
with 101 from the Democrats, gave General 
Palmer the exact number necessary to elect him, 
In thus preferring General Palmer to the President 
of their own organization, the Alliance members 
doubtless acted upon the belief that the latter nomi- 
nated and elected by Republican votes would prove 
practically a Republican Senator. Upon all eco- 
nomic questions the Alliance principles are widely 
at variance with the Republican, while they closely 
resemble the Democratic, differing chiefly in their 
greater radicalism. Before voting for General 
Palmer, the Alliance members made certain that 
he supported the principles which they considered 
of the greatest importance. The fact that he had 
been nominated by the Democratic State Convention 
in accordance with a plank demanding the popular 
election instead of the caucus purchase of United 
States Senatorships was, of course, in his favor. 
But this was not all. In a conference held the day 
before the final vote, the Alliance members obtained 
his views on the Pacific Railroad question, the 
money question, and the question of the graded 
income tax. Regarding the Pacific railroads, Gen- 
eral Palmer was in favor of enforcing the rights of 
the Government in the same manner that private 
creditors would enforce theirs, even if this involved 
taking possession of the property. When asked if 
he favored the abolition of the National bank circu- 
lation and the issue of paper money directly by the 
Government, he replied that he did. Regarding 
direct taxation, he declared himself in favor of a 
progressive income tax which should exempt small 
incomes derived from labor. 

+ . 
* 

The ablest defense we have seen of these princi- 
ples which General Palmer holds in common with 
the Farmers’ Alliance appeared last week in the 
“ Evening Post,” in an interview with the newly 
elected member from Kansas who has been so 
widely held up to ridicule as “Sockless Simpson.” 
The “Post” correspondent, having found that 
many of Mr. Simpson’s views had been as grossly 
caricatured as his garb, asked him whether the news- 
papers had been wrong in saying that he favored 
the free coinage of silver. His reply was as follows : 
“ Tf they represent me as considering that the dest 
thing we could have—yes. I am a believer in the 
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Government’s right to issue legal tender paper. If 
a proper limit be put upon the issue of such 
paper, and it is made a full legal tender—with no 
restrictions such as were put on the greenback in 
forbidding its use for the payment of interest on 
the public debt or of customs dues—I don’t see 
why it should uot float at par.” When asked if he 
did not think there were other questions of more 
importance than the currency, he replied: “The 
question which is of more importance in the West 
at present than any other is that of transportation. 
It costs one bushel of corn to get another bushel 
carried from my home to Kansas City, the nearest 
large market. The situation grows steadily worse 
instead of better. Roads are paralleled where 
facilities are already abundant, and then, after fight- 
ing a while for form's sake, the rival lines make a 
combination, and pile on the charges higher than 
before, because they make their helpless customers 
pay interest on two fictitious plants instead of one.” 
The railroads of Kansas, he said, are paying inter- 
est and dividends on twice as much capital as is 
actually invested. He did not favor having the 
Government take possession of all the roads, but he 
believed that the Union Pacific mortgage should be 
foreclosed and the experiment of Government man- 
agement be tried. Regarding the tariff, he urged 
that even when farmers had paid the freight rates 
to the seaboard, they could not ship their products 
abroad without paying another extortionate toll on 
the goods which they received in return. The 
trouble with commerce, he said, “is that it takes 
two parties to conduct it, and we Americans can’t 
expect other people to buy our goods if we refuse 
to take theirs in exchange.” 


* * 
* 


Mr. Parnell’s collectors have arrived in this 
country, backed by a manifesto from their chief to 
Irish-Americans. We sincerely trust that the Irish- 
Americans will send the Parnell representatives 
back empty-handed. The manifesto is a cool piece 
of impudence by the worst enemy that Ireland 
now has; a man who, to save his own personal posi- 
tion, has sacrificed the cause of Home Rule. Noth- 
ing more fundamentally immoral has happened in 
recent history than Mr. Parnell’s attempt to direct 
Irish policy. We do not now refer to his offense 
against the purity of the family; we refer to the 
audacious mendacity with which he has falsified 
and misrepresented the issue, confused the minds 
of the Irish people,.and, by pure effrontery and 
skill, identified himself with a cause to which he is 
really a traitor. It is at just such times as these 
that men need to use clear moral judgment. Mr. 
Parnell understands precisely what he has done. 
His keen sense has not for a moment been clouded 
by the dust which he has managed to throw into 
the eyes of his supporters. He stands convicted 
of a grave crime against the public morals, and 
when that crime was made public, instead of ex- 
hibiting any consciousness of its magnitude, he 
turned upon the friends of Ireland in England, 
violated private confidence, misrepresented private 
conferences, falsified public issues, reintroduced 
violence and blackguardism into Ireland, and com- 
pletely reversed every principle of honor in public 
life. That such a man should succeed violates 
every moral instinct, and that such a man should 
be supported would demoralize every contributor to 
the fund. Let every Irishman who has any regard 
for the country of his birth resent the impudence of 
this appeal from one who has done more than any 
other Irishman in history to undo the work of Irish 
patriotism and to blacken Irish character. 


* * 
* 


We comment in another column on the probable 
beginning of another struggle in Germany between 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and the Government. 
In the moment of his apparent success, Dr. Lud- 
wig Windthorst, the parliamentary leader of the 
Catholic party, has fallen. He died at Berlin on 
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Saturday last, after a brief illness. Born in 1812, 
of Catholic parents of the peasant class, he studied 
law at Gottingen and Heidelberg, and practiced 
that profession until his thirty-sixth year, when he 
entered public life through a subordinate office. At 
the very beginning he announced his allegiance to 
those reactionary and ultramontane principles of 
which he remained the consistent and ardent ex- 
ponent to the end of his life. Up to the time of 
the annexation of Hanover to Prussia Dr. Wind- 
thorst’s activity had been confined within compara- 
tively narrow limits, but after the annexation he 
came forward on a larger stage. In 1867 he be- 
came a member of the North German Reichstag, 
and in 1871, in the first Reichstag after the new 
empire, he became the accepted leader of the ultra- 
montane party. For years he was the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous opponent with whom Bismarck 
had to deal; his resources in the way of political 
information, satire, wit, parliamentary knowledge, 
and effective oratory—to say nothing of the Roman 
Catholic power which steadily backed him—com- 
bined to make him a very powerful and influential 
leader. He was consistent in one thing alone—his 
loyalty to the ultramontane principles. He allied 
himself with one party or another indifferently, so 
long as he could advance the interests of the 
Roman Catholic Church. He was sometimes with 
Bismarck, and sometimes against him; remaining 
always his opponent so long as Bismarck was the 
opponent of the Church. The long fight against 
the May laws of 1873 was conducted by Wind- 
thorst, and in that struggle it looks now as if it was 
Windthorst rather than Bismarck who had been 
successiul. He was not a statesman, he was nar- 
row, reactionary, and out of sympathy with a great 
deal of modern life; but he was an expert parlia- 
mentarian, and a parliamentary leader of exhaust- 
less resources and wonderful gifts. 
* * 
* 

Although the general result of the Spanish elec- 
tions was foreseen, the actual outcome was not 
without its surprises. One of these was the over- 
whelming nature of the Conservative victory, that 
party having a majority of about one hundred 
Deputies over all opposing factions, instead of be- 
ing in a minority as it was inthe last Cortes. The 
Liberal coalition was not expected to succeed, but 
no one imagined that it would go so utterly to 
pieces as to be able to elect only sixty-eight mem- 
bers. On the other hand, the despised Republicans, 
whose proffered assistance Sagasta disdained to 
accept, polled a vote which was far beyond their 
own expectations, and which is giving the Con- 
servatives serious pause even in the midst of their 
rejoicing. The various Republican groups had in 
nomination in all Spain only about ninety Deputies, 
mostly in the cities and more populous ‘provinces. 
Of these they succeeded in electing twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight, and besides were in many places a 
close second to the successful Conservative ticket. 
Many votes in Catalonia, that industrial corner of 
Spain, which would naturally have been cast for 
Republican candidates, were diverted to the Con- 
servatives by the shrewd way in which Canovas 
put forward his programme of protection and labor 
legislation. It was owing to this that the popu- 
lar Republican leader, Salmeron, was defeated in 
Barcelona, and that his“ disappointed partisans 
were for so many days on the verge of rioting. In 
Madrid, though the Republicans were not able to 
choose a Deputy, they polled a surprisingly large 
vote—about one-third of the total vote cast. This 
manifestation of Republican strength is really 
the most significant feature in the whole affair. 
It portends profound modifications in Spanish pol- 
ities. The most probable result will be a gradual 
rapprochement between the Liberals and the 
Republicans. The former cannot hope to win on 
their present basis. On the other hand, the Con- 
servatives will doubtless go still further in the 
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path of conciliation of the Spanish workingman. 
They will be forced to do this or else see a formi- 
dable political combination organized to over- 
throw them. Already the first step has been 
taken to placate the Republicans, the Queen’s 
speech at the opening of the new Cortes promising 
general amnesty to old political offenders. This 
means that the Republican agitator Zorrilla may 
return from Paris and take his seat as Deputy 
from Barcelona. It also means an access of en- 
thusiasm in the Republican propaganda. The Re- 
publican organs are already indulging in bold proph- 
ecies of the ultimate triumph of their principles. 
If the feeble boy-king should die, a Republican 
outbreak would be almost certain, and would have 
an even chance of success. 


* * 
* 


A vigorous effort is being prosecuted to raise 
money for the work of Foreign Missions under the 
charge of the American Board, the pressing need 
for which was so eloquently put before our readers 
in The Christian Union for February 26. “ Board 
Rallies ” have been held at various points in New 
England, and an arrangement has been made for a 
two days’ Conference in Boston, this week, in 
which ministers of both schools will cordially unite. 
We take the following report of the proposed 
arrangements from the Boston correspondent of 
the New York “ Evening Post :” 

“The Committee of Arrangements includes Messrs. Gor- 

don, of the Old South, and Beach, of Cambridge, who have 
been very outspoken, and one of the speakers at the Con- 
ference will be Professor William J. Tucker, of Andover, 
one of the defendants with Professor Egbert C. Smyth in 
the famous suit. So charity and unity seem triumphant at 
the outset. The meetings will be he!d in Park Street Church. 
At the educational session, Wednesday evening, March 18, 
besides Professor Tucker, the speakers will be President 
William M. Barbour, of McGill University in Montreal, 
and President L. Clark Seelye, of Smith College in North- 
ampton. At the missionary session, on the afternoon of 
March 19, Secretaries Alden, Clark, and Creegan will speak, 
also the Rev. Dr. Daniel March, of Woburn, and Mission- 
aries Wilder, of Africa, and Gutterson, of India. Thursday 
evening the Rev. Dr. Storrs, President of the Board, will 
speak. All the arrangements have been carried out with- 
out action on the part of the officers of the Board, though, 
of course, with their glad approval. The end in view is to 
persuade the churches to satisfy the necessities of the Board 
for more money to save the work from serious injury.” 
We gladly note these facts as an indication that 
the Board is recovering the confidence of the 
churches and ministry of Boston and vicinity, 
where the methods of its present administration 
are, it may be presumed, better known than they 
can be abroad. They demonstrate, also, the readi- 
ness of the Liberals to give their confidence and 
co-operation, if any reasonable opportunity is 
afforded them. At the same time, it must be 
frankly added that confidence cannot be completely 
restored, nor cordial co-operation completely se- 
cured, until in some new case, akin to the Covell 
case, the action of the Prudential Committee shall 
give evidence that in the future the catholic coun- 
sels of Dr. Storrs and Mr. Blatchford are to pre- 
vail, nor until such organic changes are brought 
about as secure an equable representation in both 
Board and Committee of all schools of thought 
in the Congregational denomination. 


* * 
* 


The settlement of the contest over the Fayer- 
weather will is a matter for general rejoicing. 
There are few things so painful as the attempt to 
divert the use of an estate from the purposes to 
which the man who acquired it desired it to be put. 
In many cases such contests are in the interests of 
justice and equity, but their frequency is not a 
pleasant sign of the times. Under the agreement 
reached by the heirs and the executors of Mr. 
Fayerweather, the sum of nearly four millions of 
dollars will be distributed among educational insti- 
tutions, and half a million dollars will be given to 
hospitals. The list of colleges, seminaries, and 
schools which will receive a share in this noble dis- 
tribution includes more than thirty, and that list 
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shows great intelligence in the use of the funds. 
Mr. Fayerweather becomes the greatest private 
patron of learning in the history of the world. Such 
a distribution of fortune not only aids directly and 
immeasurably in the most important work now 
going on in this country, but it aids indirectly and 
perhaps not less efficiently toward the formation of 
an ideal of what the ownership of a great estate 
should be. Mr. Fayerweather might have attached 
conditions to his gifts which would everywhere 
have preserved his name in marble or granite; he 
chose, with a wisdom which cannot be too much 
commended, to dissociate himself from his fortune 
and to leave the latter to accomplish the best results 
without restriction or condition. If great fortunes 
were more frequently put to such uses there would 
be small reason to complain that great sums of 
money are accumulated by a few persons. There 
would be rather reason to rejoice that the difficult 
task of wisely distributing great funds had fallen 
into the hands of those who were equal to it. 
* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—The ecclesiastical court be- 
fore which the charges against the Rev. Howard 
MacQueary, of Canton, Ohio, were tried, has at 
last rendered a verdict. The court finds Mr. 
MacQueary guilty of heresy by a vote of three to 
two. As we go to press no decision has been 
reached as to what penalty the court will recom- 
mend the Bishop to inflict. We shall give the de- 
cision of the court in full next week. Judge 
John R. Brady, of the New York Supreme Court, 
died in this city on Monday, ai the age of sixty- 
nine. He was universally recognized as one of the 
ablest lawyers on this bench. The New York 
Assembly has hastily passed a bill appropriating 
some $600,000 for the construction of what is 
called an air garden over the old reservoir at 
Forty-second Street, in this city. There is every 
possible objection to the plan—sanitary, wsthetic, 
and even moral, as the garden would probably 
be little more than a beer garden, and it is 
not at all desired by the residents of that sec- 
tion of the city. We have no doubt that the 
Senate will throw out the bill. The Rev. Dr. 
David James Burrell, of Minneapolis, has just ac- 
cepted the call of the Collegiate Reformed Church 
of this city (Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
Street), to succeed Dr. Ormiston. An agree- 
ment has been made between the heirs of the late 
John Guy Vassar and Vassar College, by which the 
College receives $650,000 of the sum left it in Mr. 
Vassar’s will, and the contest over that part of the 
will is ended. Later reports of the recent battle 
in Chili show that the Government defeat was com- 
plete ; the result places the province of Tarapaca 
entirely in the hands of the insurgents. Prince 
Jerome Napoleon is lying at the point of death in 
Paris. The disputes between French and Eng- 
lish fishermen in Newfoundland are to be submitted 
to arbitration. A great fire in Syracuse on 
Saturday destroyed over half a million dollars’ 
worth of property. 


























A NEW RELIGIOUS STRUGGLE IN 
GERMANY. 


HE retirement of Herr von Gossler, Prussian 
Minister of Public Worship, is the most sig- 
nificant of purely political events in Germany since 
the fall of Bismarck. It was at once the Govern- 
ment’s declaration that the old war of the State 
against the Roman Catholic Church had been com- 
pletely abandoned, and a manifestation from the 
Church that a new war was beginning. The first 
of the series of events that was concluded with the 
Minister’s fall was his proposition in the Prussian 
Landtag last year that the Government should pay 
the Church a perpetual annuity of $140,000, the 
interest on the $4,000,000 impounded under 
the “bread-basket” law of April 22,1875. The 
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Church, through the clerical party in the Landtag, 
refused to entertain this proposition, and demanded 
the payment of the capital ina lump. Thereupon 
Herr von Gossler announced that the Government 
could “in honor” make no further concessions. 
Last January, however, he appeared before the 
Landtag with a bill that provided for the delivery 
of the “ bread-basket” money to the Church in the 
manner desired by its clergy and political represent- 
atives. The bill is still in the hands of a special 
commission. Late last year the clerical deputies 
in the Reichstag brought forward a bill in favor of 
recalling the Jesuit orders banished by an imperial 
law in 1872. Although neither Parliament nor 
Government has formally taken an attitude toward 
this proposal, its general significance and its prob- 
able fate are clearly indicated by Chancellor von 
Caprivi’s recent communication to the Vatican that 
the “ Government will be in the position very shortly 
to alter the prohibition in question.” The motive 
of the German and Prussian Government in mak- 
ing these advances toward the Church is to secure 
the favor of the Clericals in the Reichstag and 
Landtag for the Emperor’s reform measures and 
his proposals for expenditures on the army and 
navy. Windthorst himself, only shortly before his 
last illness, acknowledged this. The Church, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with these radical conces- 
sions. It demanded the retirement of Gossler, and 
Gossler was retired. His dismissal was crowning 
evidence of the complete retreat of the Govern- 
ment from the field of the Kulturkampf, especially 
in view of the fact that hardly six weeks since the 
Emperor had set on him the seal of highest royal 
approval by pronouncing him publicly to be the 
“ bravest, most efficient, and most unselfish Minis- 
ter of Public Worship that Prussia had had for 
very many years.” 

Gossler’s fall was not significant alone of the tre- 
mendous power acquired by the Church in German 
politics. It also indicated the initiation by the 
Church of a new campaign against the State on an 
old issue. The passing of this irreproachable Min- 
ister was due to the fact, as the Vienna ** New Free 
Press ” said recently, that “he did not surrender 
the schools to the Church rapidly enough.” For 
this reason the Clericals had long desired his retire- 
ment, but their desires were first expressed in 
imperative demands after the debate in the Parlia- 
mentary School Commission last January concern. 
ing religious instruction in the public schools. Dr. 
Windthorst precipitated this debate by proposing 
several amendments embodying the full application 
of the principle that religious instruction in the 
schools was exclusively a Church matter. Herr von 
Gossler spoke at length against Windthorst’s amend- 
ments and the principle for which the Clericals 
claimed recognition. Deputy Rintelen, for the 
Clericals, declared that the Minister’s views were 
threats against the existence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Prussia. Windthorst’s amendments 
were lost. In commenting on this debate, the 
“ Germania,” the organ of the Clericals, said: “A 
new Kulturkampf has begun, and, we add, this 
Kulturkampf is likely to become much angrier than 
the one which was instituted in 1872 with the school 
inspection law.” The fight for the German schools, 
which Windthorst prophesied at the Breslau and 
Treves Congresses four or five years ago, is at hand. 
The first skirmish in the Prussian Parliamentary 
Commission resulted in Gossler’s fall. This, how- 
ever, settled nothing, for, as all German statesmen 
acknowledge, the Windthorst amendments will con- 
tinue to recur till the Government will be forced 
to deal directly with the issue. Then, either the 


Government will surrender the schools without pro- 
test to the Church—a hardly supposititious case— 
or the words of the “Germania” will come true, 
and the skirmish in which Gossler fell will develop 
into a Kulturkampf which will break over the Em- 
pire with all the gall and bitterness and demorali- 
zation of the dying period of “ blood and iron.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


LENTEN THOUGHTS. 


— sublime significance of the life of Christ is 
te be found in its interpretation of human life 
and of the purpose of God in it. Without that 
interpretation we should still have beautiful dreams 
but no certainty, we should still have great hopes but 
no realization. In Christ the mystery is revealed, 
the strange writing interpreted, life translated 
into its highest and truest terms. It was impossi- 
ble for him to explain to us the meaning of suffer- 
ing and death, because it was not possible for us ‘to 
understand what he might have said about these 
things. He did that which was better ; he showed 
us in his own life how these dark and terrible 
things might be made ministers of the highest 
fruitfulness and the most lasting joy. Turning 
aside from the things that are pleasant and attract- 
ive, he resolutely faced and mastered the most 
awful facts in human experience. Holding them 
in his pierced hands, he turned the divine side to us 
and showed us the black human fact beautiful with 
divine purpose. He must be blind indeed who 
does not read in all the agony of that life and in 
its terrible death the victory of the soul over all 
its foes; and, better than this, such a victory as 
turns all previous relinquishment and anguish into 
new sources of strength. To endure suffering was 
much, but to make suffering the instrument for the 
highest growth of character was greater. To 
survive death was a miracle, but to make death 
tributary to life, and to issue out of it with immor- 
tality written upon every feature and shining from 
every word, this was to show the omnipotence of 
life in the hands of its Master. There is a little 
poem of George Macdonald’s which puts with all 
the poet’s spiritual insight the deep thought which 
must come to all religious minds in these Lenten 
days : 
‘“* For three-and-thirty years, a living seed, 

A lonely germ, dropt on our waste world’s side, 

Thy death and rising Thou didst calmly bide ; 

Sore compassed by many a clinging weed 

Sprung from the fallow soil of evil and need ; 

Hither and thither tossed, by friends denied ; 

Pitied of goodness dull and scorned of pride ; 

Until at length was done the awful deed, 

And Thou didst lie outworn in stony bower 

Three days asleep —oh, slumber godlike, brief, 

For Man of Sorrows and acquaint with grief ! 

Heaven’s seed, Thou diedst, that out of Thee might tower 


Aloft, with rooted stem and shadowy leaf, 
Of all Humanity the crimson flower.” 








THE LINES OF RESTRICTION. 


ems liquor dealers are before the Massachusetts 
Legislature demanding the repeal of the law 
which prohibits public bars and requires that liquor 
be served at tables only when orders for food 
accompany orders for liquor. They have been 
before the New Jersey Legislature demanding the 
repeal of the law closing the saloons on Sunday. 
They are before the New York Legislature demand- 
ing partial Sunday opening, all-night opening, the 
privilege of selling to minors with the consent of 
the parents, and the privilege of selling to police- 
men at all times without danger of prosecution. 
These demands are supported by the entire liquor- 
dealing fraternity, without a trace of dissension 
within its ranks. 

Over against this aggressive campaign for the 
extension of the liquor traffic there is needed an 
aggressive campaign for its restriction. Union of 
the temperance forces must be secured. This 


. necessity throws out at once high license and pro- 


hibition. We know at the outset that the partisans 
of high license will not support a prohibitory law 
except where, as in Kansas, prohibition means 
practical suppression. We also know that the 
partisans of prohibition will not support a high 
license law except where, as in Arkansas, high 
license means practical suppression. We must, then, 
advance along those lines of restriction which can- 
not be opposed as “unenforceable prohibition ” or 
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as revenue measures which “ intrench the liquor 
traffic by the relief of the taxpayers.” 

In the light of experience, the measures upon 
which union is possible seem to classify themselves 
as follows: (1) Restrictions as to place. (2) Re- 
strictions as to time. (3) Restrictions as to com- 
modity. Of these, the first is the most important. 
It is no longer to be questioned that it is within the 
power of a self-governing community to suppress 
its dramshops whenever a majority of citizens 
so desire. They can elect officers to enforce what- 
ever laws they indorse. Prohibition does prohibit 
in all localities whenever a majority of the voters 
are determined that it shall prohibit. Hundreds 
of counties in the South and West and hundreds of 
towns or townships in the North and East have 
been freed from the saloons by laws giving them the 
right of local option. Local option cannot be 
opposed as unenforceable prohibition, because it 
prohibits only where the entire machinery for en- 
forcement is in the hands of those who vote to pro- 
hibit. 

In cities where a heterogeneous population pre- 
vents the adoption of local option, the saloon area 
may nevertheless be restricted in accordance with 
local option principles. In at least two large cities 
— Atlanta, Ga., and Minneapolis, Minn.—the saloons 
have been confined to the business streets, leaving 
the residence portions free. In Atlanta this was a 
local enactment, passed as a result of a close contest 
in a local option election. In other cities—even in 
this foreign metropolis of New York—where such 
contests would be impossible, there are large dis- 
tricts where the residents would gladly shut out the 
saloons from their neighborhood. This could be 
accomplished if the licensing of saloons, instead of 
being given to a central board of politicians, were 
left to the residents in the locality which the saloon 
proposes to serve. No saloon license ought to be 
granted unless the application is signed by a major- 
ity of the heads of families within one block of its 
proposed site. If the signatures of the mothers as 
well as the fathers were required, we should soon 
have widespread local option. 

Restrictions as to time come next in importance. 
These are already universal, except that the restric- 
tions are generally unworthy of the name. In 
this city the factories are allowed to run but ten 
hours, the barrooms nearly twenty. Yet, if the 
bars were allowed to remain open but from twelve 
at noon until ten at night, the sale of liquor to be 
drunk with meals would suffer no restriction what- 
ever. In a good many places the ten o’clock limit 
has been adopted. In some places in Ohio, by the 
“McConnellsville Ordinance,” an eight o'clock 
limit has been fixed. Certainly the drinking which 
is done after the latter of these hours is the drink- 
ing which means drunkenness and which breaks up 
homes. In whatever cities it is believed that such 
a provision cannot be absolutely enforced, let special 
licenses for sale until midnight be issued, and let 
the fees be for protection and not for revenue. 
Ten dollars a night, or three thousand dollars a 
year, is as moderate a figure as should be accepted. 
If, as by the Norwegian plan, the money coming 
from such licenses should be used for the opening of 
as many reading-rooms, the taxpayers would not 
become “ silent partners ” in the traffic, and civiliz- 
ing influences would keep pace with demoralizing 
ones. 

Restrictions as to the commodity sold are only 
important where a majority of the people are foreign 
born. In Switzerland and in Scandinavia, where 
the sale of wine and beer is practically free, that 
of spirits is being steadily restricted. Even in 
Russia there are communities which have resisted 
the opening of vodka shops among them. ll over 
the Continent the drinking of distilled liquor is re- 
garded as @ public evil in almost the same degree 
as is the drinking of fermented liquor here. It is 
probable that in some of our communities which 
are heavily foreign in their population there are 
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two people who would vote to prohibit the sale 
of distilled liquor to be drank on the premises 
to one- who would vote to close the saloons 
entirely. This suggestion, however, is thrown out 
tentatively, and is not firmly grounded in our 
American experience. It does, however, conform 
with the general line of restriction which is clearly 
marked out. The evils which are recognized as 
worst must be attacked first. 








THE ANTI-SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
WHY NAMES ARE NOT GIVEN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your editorial comments in the last number of the 
Union, concerning the recent protest against woman 
suffrage and the necessity of women working publicly 
for the defeat of that proposed measure, seem to me 
to call for a brief reply, to which I trust you will give 
space in your columns. 

The principle of publicity involved is, it seems to the 
Remonstrants, a vital part of the issue in question. 
They believe that women in general are not adapted 
nor intended for wrangling and disputation upon the 
public platform or in the public press; that when 
they adopt this method of warfare they place them- 
selves at a manifest disadvantage, and compromise at 
the outset their own claim to immunity from the labors 
and responsibilities which belong properly to men. It 
seems to them that womanly methods are different 
from the methods of men. Men rule by force of num- 
bers, women by force of personal influence ; and in a 
case where numbers must be counted, the factors must 
be men. 

It is becoming evident to many people that organized 
effort on the part of women against woman suffrage is 
being put forth. In many States—Maine, Massachu- 
setts, South Dakota, and several others—and at Wash- 
ington, it has been doing good and successful work, but 
it has been done so quietly that few besides the antag- 
onists who have felt the power of the movement have 
guessed its existence. This same agency proposes to 
remain in the field, but it will be greatly disappointed 
if it is not able to compass its ends by appeals to men, 
as citizens, as editors, as orators and statesmen, to do 
the public part of its work in its stead. 

The Remonstrants have come to the conclusion that 
this is the best course, after years of patient study and 
observation. The demoralizing effects of public warfare, 
of which the signing of public documents by large 
numbers of women is the first step, upon the womanly 
character seem to them so great that they shrink from 
incurring the risk of them even for a purpose so holy 
as the vindication of the immemorial right of woman 
to protection in the home and immunity from public 
labor and service. 

The work, though some years old, is as yet but just 
begun, and if it shall appear that our rank and file must 
be brought publicly upon the field, they will not refuse 
the sacrifice ; but the necessity for this is not yet ap- 
parent. We are not yet convinced that we cannot 
rely upon the native good sense and loyalty of men 
to spare us a proceeding which is so repugnant to 
innate womanliness. Caro.uineE F, Corsi, 


For “ Many Women Remonstrants.” 
Cuicago. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
X.-THE RACE ELEMENT. 
By Hamitton W. Masie. 


WEN Shakespeare began to write plays he 
had a vast amount of material ready to his 
hand and upon which he put the stamp of art. 
This material, as has been said, had been accumu- 
lated in many places and by many persons. It con- 
sisted of ideas of the world and of life expressed 
in symbols, images, persons, legends, histories ; often 
very crude, sometimes already advanced in expres- 
sion to a certain unity and beauty. These ideas 
and the expression which they took were modified 
by a number of influences, chief among which was 
that of race. This influence is discerned not only 
in the material, but in the artist ; not only in con- 
ceptions and ideas which Shakespeare inherited, 
but in Shakespeare himself. There is something 
in him which stamps him as an Englishman, as 
there is something in Dante which stamps him as 
an Italian, and something in Molitre which stamps 
him as a Frenchman. So clear and distinct are 
these marks of race that they constitute a set of 
distinctions in themeelves, so patent and so generally 
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recognized that when we speak of German litera- 
ture, for instance, we think at once not only of a 
great group of books, but of certain characteristics 
which they possess in common. The drama of 
Spain, with its lofty eloquence of idea and diction 
and its wonderful beauty of episode, is a very dif- 
ferent creation from the drama of England, with 
its tragic effectiveness, its large construction, its 
fine subordination of parts to dramatic complete- 
ness; both dramas being expressions of the same 
impulse, and in a true sense part of the same liter- 
ary movement. The drama -of France, which 
belongs to the same general movement, marks a 
still greater divergence of spirit and method, and 
takes on a classic form instead of illustrating the 
romantic spirit of Spain and England. These 
racial differences are noticeable in every literary 
epoch, and are peculiarly striking in periods of 
greatactivity, like the sixteenth and seventeenth cent- 
uries and a part of the nineteenth century. Tolstoi 
is undoubtedly a Slav, Balzac a Frenchman, and 
Carlyle a Scotchman. Genius, which is a universal 
quality, seems to emphasize temperament, which is 
mainly a race quality. 

It is true, in the deepest sense, that, as Words- 
worth has said, “heaven lies about us in our 
infancy ;” it is also true that we begin life with an 
immense human inheritance. This vast capital, 
which preceding generations have accumulated, is 
not invested for but in us. Our ancestors live in 
us, and we lived in them. The race stands for con- 
tinuity of life, for unbroken historic activity, for 
uninterrupted assimilation of knowledge and ex- 
perience. In a very true sense immortality is 
behind as well as before us; we have lived as 
truly as we shall live. The story of the past, 
as we read it in books, is not a remote and alien 
record of events; it is part of our biography. 
People of English descent are what they are be- 
cause English history has been what it has been. 
The wars of the Roses, the stir of the Renaissance, 
the intense and painful struggles of the seventeenth 
century, the political and commercial expansion of 
the eighteenth century, the varying phases of his- 
tory on this continent, are as much a part of the 
complete story of our being as the events which we 
have seen with our own eyes. Our complete per- 
sonal history antedates all the centuries of which 
record has been kept. There is a sense in which 
no human condition presents any element of novelty 
to us; at some time we have known it. The life 
of nomadic tribes, the solitude of the woods, the 
tumult of the sea, the roar of cities—how readily 
we adapt ourselves to these varying conditions! 
There was a time when we dwelt in the deep 
woods, when we sailed the great seas, when we 
made the long migration from the far East to these 
Western lands. In this vast school of life we have 
studied, not for a few brief terms, but for uncounted 
centuries. From the beginning we have been 
striving, seeking, suffering, learning. All this we 
have done through that mysterious entity which 
we call race; that unbroken line of generations 
stretching back to the remotest past, with a com- 
mon memory, a common history, and a common 
consciousness. It is this unbroken companionship 
with all previous times which makes us in very 
truth “the heirs of all the ages.” 

The deep significance of this fact of race is to be 
found in the continuity of consciousness which it 
preserves, the cumulative force of trained instinct 
and habit which it develops, the deep and abiding 
educational result which it implies. Climate, sky, 
soil, occupation, physical environment, have acted 
upon generation after generation of Englishmen 
until a distinct type of man has been produced. 
The individual man is not lost in the larger history 
into which his biography merges ; he is explained 
and interpreted by it. Without it he is a leaf torn 
from a book, a tree uprooted from the soil. We 
could not understand Homer, Marlowe, or Cer- 
vantes if the history of the Greeks, the English, 
and the Spanish had perished. The full scope of 
personality, the fundamental fact and force in 
literature, is comprehended only when we realize 
the full meaning of race solidarity. It is the race 
which makes the highly individualized life possible ; 
it is the accumulation of knowledge and experience 
in the long training of instinct and nature which 
makes it possible for a man to detach himself from 
close contact with his generation and live his own 
life. Men of this temper, like Epictetus, Marcus 


Aurelius, and Emerson, are always members of 
highly developed races; they are able “to set up 
for themselves’ because they have inherited so 
much. The race and the individual are our chief 
concern in the study of literature, and neither is 
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comprehensible apart from the other. We do not 
exalt the individual when we minimize his indebt- 
edness to his race; we reduce his stature by lower- 
ing the base on which he stands. On the other 
hand, we do not increase the significance of race 
by diminishing the part of individualism on the 
stage of history ; we lessen it by impoverishing the 
sources of its influence. 





CARNIVAL AND LENT. 


By Matcotm Bett. 


“ A® Signor! you should have seen Carnival 

years ago, when I was a boy. It is nothing 
now, nothing.” So spoke a gray-headed waiter in 
Florian’s at Venice, and he blew the idea of the 
present Carnival contemptuously away as he hurried 
off to his duties. 

All over the Continent it is the same : King Car- 
nival is dying beyond a doubt, and leaves no heir, 
apparent or presumptive. Year by year his grasp 
weakens and some long-cherished possession slips 
from his clutch. At Nice and Pau, to be sure, and 
other fashionable wintering-places in the so-called 
Sunny South to which the Northerners resort in the 
fallacious hope that they will fiad there the warmth 
and brightness which their own more rigorous 
climes deny—in such spots the well-nigh lifeless 
corpse is galvanized, when the time comes round, 
into certain spasmodic twitchings.and grimacings 
that are with conscious falsehood interpreted as 
signs of high vitality. Certain melancholy mas- 
quers appear slinking shamefacedly through the 
unsympathetic streets, and the foreign visitors 
drive up and down for an hour or two and pelt 
each other feverishly with little bouquets, but these 
things have no ingenerate virtue springing from 
popular enthusiasm. They are inspired solely by 
the livery stable keepers and florists who have 
carriages to let and flowers to sell to the season's 
victims, whom they know to be eager enough to 
seize on any novelty, however undiverting in itself, 
that will serve as an excuse for doing something 
with the time that hangs so tediously on hand. 

No judgment can be founded on the meaningless 
frolics of wealthy aliens. It was among the people 
themselves that the power of Carnival prevailed ; it 
is in them that the devotion has perished. One 
must betake one’s self to the smaller Italian towns, 
where tourists do not greatly congregate in winter, 
to properly appreciate how great has been the fall- 
ing off. At Padua, indeed, the lower classes still 
array themselves, with considerable unanimity, in 
cheap and tawdry finery, and wander through 
the town braying aimlessly on dissonant horns of 
tin. In the afternoons they gather together in the 
quaint old market-place» and there, in the shadow of 
the weather-worn Town Hall, to the strains of a 
military band, dance foolishly on the cold gray 
stones under the cold gray sky. It is a strange 
and melancholy experience to stroll in the harsh 
daylight through the motley throng, among men 
dressed as women, women as men, rubbing against 
dingy garments of every mad fashion or no-fash- 
ion, gazing into the empty eyes of blank varnished 
masks exhibiting every nightmare peak of inanity 
or deformity, and hearkening to the falsetto squeak 
in which it is the etiquette to gibber. The dancing 
is hearty, not to say occasionally reckless, but there 
is little suggestion of mirth about it. 

In Venice, however, as the waiter lamented, the 
collapse of Carnival has been complete. The Car- 
nival of Venice! Who that reads the words has 
not, at one time or another, had the Pegasus of his 
imagination spurred into ambitious flights through 
many-colored clouds of glory by the sight or sound 
of them? Trailing banners, glowing lanterns, and 
flashing waters, drifting gondolas diffusing bursts 
of melody to the soft undertone of mandolins, the 
shouts of joyous men and the rippling laughter of 
merry maidens, color and light and music, crowd 
in indefinite splendor to the eyes of the mind at 
the thought of them. There is a popular piece of 
music called “ The Carnival of Venice,’ supposed 
to express its enchanting glamour, as is but too 
well known to many a hapless child who has ham- 
mered away at it through long, chill hours in a fire- 
less schoolroom until the Carnival of Venice becomes 
the embodiment of tedious horror. Yet dreary 
and depressing as that gladsome tune grows under 
such circumstances, it is neither so dreary nor so 
depressing as the reality was a few years ago, and 
it is small wonder that nowadays there is no Car- 
nival of Venice to speak of. _ Masquers, few and 
far between, there are, but the onlookers are scorn- 
fully indifferent, and the sole diversion consists in 
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thrusting a violent path through the crowd that 
saunters round and round the colonnade of the 
great piazza under the glaring gas lamps of the 
shops and cafés. 

When his courtiers at Venice turned their backs 
on him, King Carnival must have been moribund 
indeed. And no loss to any one, many will cry. 
The earth is well rid of another pretext for idle 
revelry and sensual indulgence, for the lavishing of 
hard-earned wages, for drunkenness and vice. 
There is much reason in the remark, and yet in 
this complicated little world of ours it is wise to 
inquire fairly closely into the cause before rejoicing 
overmuch at the effect. 

Carnival was originally instituted and encour- 
aged by astute Roman Catholic churchmen, as a 
concession to the weakness of humanity. The days 
of Lent were at that time a period of unqualified 
privation and gloom. Every Christian nation was 
plunged into the silence and depression of general 
mourning. The power of the world sank into 
abeyance and the Church reigned supreme, compel- 
ling the austerities to which the uneducated people 
yielded without comprehending their significance 
or their importance to them. The theological pur- 
pose of the Lenten fast was, indeed, well known, 
though ite actual origin was lost in the dust 
of early clerical contentions; but it was not to be 
expected, nor was it then desirable, that so ignorant 
a populace should perceive that its immense develop- 
ment was due to a wise and salutory, but purely 
temporal, exercise of papal policy. 

How rude and ignorant they truly were, how 
little they really realized the sacred meaning of 
the institution, may be gathered clearly from the 
English word that denotes the present division of 
the ecclesiastical year : Lengten, lengthen, lenten, 
lent. Such is its history, and, like most old terms, 
it conveys in its first intrinsic meaning a vivid pict- 
ure of the life and habits of the simple people 
among whom it sprang into being, and of the chief 
associations connected with its use. It is the time 
of the year when the northern hemisphere of this 
spinning globe, in its vast swoop through space, be- 
gins to turn again towards the beneficent sun, the 
time when the short hours of winter daylight begin 
to lengthen out; a time of small note to us of the 
nineteenth century, by whom the hour of sunset is 
searcely marked, since candles and oil, gas and 
electricity, have, for all practical purposes, obliter- 
ated the differences between day and night, but a 
time of serious import to an impoverished agricult- 
ural people, for whom, in their own hovels, artifi- 
cial light had no existence. Lamps and candles 
were luxuries for the rich alone ; and for the poor, 
when the long twilight deepened into darkness, the 
day’s work and the day’s play were alike at an end. 
The oid folk might still sit for a while around the 
rough hearthstone, in the uncertain radiance of the 
leaping flames, and thrill or terrify the younger 
generations with legends of mythical heroes or gris- 
ly apparitions ; but even that pastime was cut short 
when, at an hour at which nowadays the relaxation 
of the daily strain is but beginning, the slow, deep 
notes of the curfew bell boomed out over field and 
shore, and the house sank straightway into enforced 
darkness, silence, and repose. 

Thus the drawing out of the days was of easily 
recognized moment, and came, naturally enough, to 
be the verbal sign of the solemn season of prayer 
and fasting enjoined by the Roman Catholic Church, 
of which they knew little save that it coincided 
with this most notable presage of the advancing 
spring. They only knew that Lent meant to them 
a further reduction in their already scanty fare, an 
increased tribute to the ever-gaping purse at Rome, 
and to reconcile them to their own unperceived 
benefits the wild oatburst of festivity and license 
known as Carnival was granted, as the medicine of 
a child is made palatable by the preserve in which 
it is administered. Carnival was compensation for 
Lent, and as long as the observances of Lent were 
rigorously demanded or freely rendered, so long 
was the permitted offset joyously weleomed. Car- 
nival is dying out now, even in Roman Catholic 
countries, because the strict observance of Lent is 
falling into disuse. Many people, of course, still 
conscientiously devote the period to earnest self- 
examination and often harsh self-restraint; but for 
the most part even truly religious persons yield but 
a moderate subservience to the once irrefragable 
restrictions. Fashion ordains that dances and sim- 
ilar more ostentatious merry-makings shall cease 
for a space, but otherwise the world wags on much 
in its customary way. 

Nor, though this fact must be fiercely resented 
by some and bitterly deplored by others, is it any- 
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thing but the logical outcome of the social forces 
that have been slowly and almost imperceptibly in- 
ducing the progress of mankind from slavery and 
superstition to freedom and enlightenment. It is 
essential in this connection to remember that Lent, 
holy as are its associations, was of human creation, 
and that its greatest influence during the Middle 
Ages, if not actually the intention that gave rise to 
it, was, in its true inwardness, political rather than 
doctrinal. The Pope, at that time, was in effect 
the absolute ruler of the Western world; for, 
though each country had a king or emperor in os- 
tensibly despotic authority over it, the people were 
truly swayed for good or ill by the priesthood, the 
sole depositaries of learning, the sole barriers 
against the lawless violence of the feudal nobility, 
and through the priesthood the pontiff held the 
monarchs in the hollow of his hand. Many times 
in the course of medieval history the grip had to 
be tightened to force some rebellious sovereign into 
submission, or to crush him altogether if he proved 
obstinate. But this extremity, though it was for 
many generations invariably successful in the end, 
was not without its dangers, and some ever-recurring 
reminder to the Pope’s royal vassals of their own 
comparative powerlessness and insignificance was 
safer and as effective. Lent served this purpose 
perfectly. It was a symbol of the allegiance owed 
by European potentates to the Papal throne, the 
Egyptian mummy that appeared in the midst of 
their banquets mutely announcing, “ Great as thou 
art, I am greater than thou.” Daring Lent, obedi- 
ence to all earthly powers was largely withdrawn, 
and service was paid alone to God's vicegerent 
upon earth. The roads of Europe, which at that 
time all led to Rome, were thronged with pilgrims 
hastening to the splendid functions of the sacred 
city, and each pilgrim was a living sign of the papal 
power; for bold indeed had been king or noble who 
ventured to stay his wayfarings. When every baron, 
perched in his petty stronghold on the mountain 
heights, swooped down upon the passer-by to rob or 
murder as he listed,when every king claimed plenary 
rights over the life and death, the comings and 
goings, of his subjects, the pilgrim went unscathed, 
shielded from harm or hindrance by the dread ex- 
communication of the Roman Church. Nor was 
the pilgrim the sole beneficiary. Peace was sup- 
posed to reign for the time throughout the numer- 
ous turbulent little kingdoms and duchies that 
made up the map of Europe, and did, in fact, pre- 
vail to a considerable extent. Armed bands of 
soldiery, that were no better than highway robbers, 
no longer rode pillaging through the coantry ; the 
peasant plowing on the hillside no longer needed to 
keep a timid watch for the harsh glint of steel 
flashing amid the distant trees ; no longer need the 
farmer draw near his homestead in trembling lest 
he should find it a heap of smoldering ruins, his 
wife and children, haply, murdered or carried off, 
his barns ransacked, and his cattle driven away ; 
no longer need he fear to find his growing crops 
poached into a bloody mire by the hoofs of con- 
tending squadrons. In a world of warfare the 
hand of Rome secured a respite for the greatest 
sufferers from its horrors. The dwellers in the 
gloomy forests of the North, the natives of the 
softer South, were free to mix and mingle on the 
common ground of Rome, to perceive possibilities 
of life of which they had never dreamed, to shake 
off prejudices, and to learn something of other arts 
and industries outside their narrow knowledge. 
Learning, commerce, every civilizing influence, was 
advanced by this one gateway in the adamantine 
walls of tyranny that pent in the commoners, and 
the effect of Lent, and all that it was a part and 
symbol of, wrought mainly for the improvement of 
mankind. 

But time passed, and the rising waves of liberty 
sapped the foundations of those walls. Might 
ceased to give right. The sword was degraded 
from its place as sole arbiter of destiny, and Justice 
and Freedom, hand in hand, ascended the vacant 
throne. The power of the people was established, 
not without desperate struggles, and the merely 
social use of Lent vanished. Yet, when its chief 
purpose had departed, the gateway still strove to 
make itself the sole confining channel of the widen- 
ing tide. As was inevitable, the flood overwhelmed 
the obstacle. The Reformation destroyed the 
authority of Rome almost entirely throughout the 
north of Europe, and that which had been its most 
conspicuous manifestation necessarily shared in the 
downfall—its religious significance lost sight of in 
the newly revealed light of its political aspect. 
The Paritans who sailed out across the threatening 
ocean to the chill, inhospitable shores of an un- 
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known wilderness, the Puritans who remained to 
tear from the faithless Stuarts their misused might, 
alike protested really against the autocratic mufflings 
in which Rome would have smothered them. In 
the panic engendered by the discovery, all cere- 
monies, all observances, that savored of dreaded 
“papistry ’ were ruthlessly rejected, and if, in the 
decisive victory, many good things were swept 
away with the bad, it is consolatory to think that 
the bad have mercifully gone forever; that the 
spirit, if not the outward form, of the good shall 
still remain. 








ON OLIVET. 


By STEPHEN HENRY THAYER. 


A®>D now He left them for a little space— 

He, the Divine One, Christ—at eventide, 
Beneath Gethsemane’s olive shades to bide 
Alone in prayer : a solitary place. 
What human pleadings marked His heavenly grace, 
No lesser spirit walking by His side ; 
With no thoughts but His own great ones to guide, 
As He should meet the Father face to face : 
Then did His brotherhood break forth and shine, 
Vivid with agony of man’s despair ; 
Then did the travail of His soul divine 
Breathe kindred with all souls who offer prayer ; 
Then did His victory o’er the cross and tomb 
Crown faith, and smite the darkness of their doom ! 
StreEpy Hoxitow. 








BANBURY CAKES 
AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 
By Mrs. Jutia C. R. Dorr. 


NE cannot linger in Lotus-land forever, and 
the hour came when we were obliged to leave 
Ventnor. It was the morning of the Fourth of 
July, and surely an entirely new way of celebrat- 
ing that great and glorious day had fallen to our 
lot. We were to go by coach to Freshwater Bay, 
about half-way round the island, and a distance of 
twenty-one miles. Not a firecracker greets our 
ears, not a torpedo explodes beneath our feet, 
not a cannon deafens us with its reverberations. 
Bat the delight, the exhilaration of that ride is 
something never to be forgotten. 

Imagine us on the highest of the five seats on 
the top of the coach—so high, indeed, that we 
can overlook walls and hedges, and get an unob- 
structed view on either side. The inside of the 
coach, it may be remarked, is given over to the 
sole occupancy of hampers, baskets, and portman- 
teaus. How did we get ap there? Let me con- 
fess that I looked and trembled, and said to my 
secret soul that I could never do it. But, lo! out 
comes the guard with a broad, strong flight of 
steps armed with iron hooks at the top. These 
are fastened to the coach, and up we walk, as 
easily as up a flight of stairs. Below us, in front, 
are two tiers of passengers, and as many more at 
our backs. The four horses shine like satin, and 
are gay with brass ornaments. Our driver, in 
high, pearl-colored hat and elegantly fitting gloves, 
gathers up the reins; the guard, resplendent in 
scarlet coat and black, gold-laced hat, leaps up be- 
hind, and gives a long, resounding peal of his brass 
horn; the porters salute; the landlady, making a 
picture of herself in her crisp muslin gown under 
the rose-wreathed porch, bows and smiles her fare- 
well—and off we go in the clear morning air, un- 
der skies of deepest azure and by the shores of a 
tranquil sea. Occasionally we lose sight of the 
sea entirely, and wind about in what seems a most 
purposeless fashion, through bowery lanes; past 
picturesque cottages, each one of which is a rose 
garden to the top of its chimney; through flower- 
sweet nooks; through deep, dark, green recesses, 
cool and shadowy; beside ivy-grown walls given 
over to beautiful decay, and up lovely, companion- 
able hills, verdure-crowned to the very summit. 

** All we have heard of the beauty of this island 
falls short of the reality,” cries St. Katharine. 
“Can you imagine anything more perfect than this 
day and this drive?” 

Flowers—flowers everywhere! Did they know 
how we loved them, the dainty darlings? They 
beamed upon us from every hedgerow, they gave 
us glad good-morrows from every meadow and 
roadside. As we were going up a long hill, three 
little girls emerged from behind a thicket, each with 
her apron full of wild things—common, hardy 
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blossoms, gay and bright, and feathery fern-fronds, 
tied up with blades of grass. Without a word the 
little lassies toased their posies up to us—a fragrant 
shower. 

No doubt the pretty tableau was repeated day 
after day; und no doubt, also, that the children 
fully expected the shower of sixpences they 
received in return. But who cared? It did not 
spoil the pictare. 

A few miles further on our courtly Jehu relaxed 
the reins and let the horses take their own pace as 
we approached a stone cottage, thatched and gar- 
landed. On the steps of the low porch stood the 
shyest of wee lassies in a pink frock and white 
pinafore, holding in hertwo chubby arms a shallow, 
tray-like basket of fresh, dewy roses, set in their 
own green leaves. The little creature could not 
have been more than five or six years old, and 
hardly dared to raise her eyes as she lifted her 
basket, shyly swaying from side to side. 

There be roses and roses. Every lady on the 
coach exclaimed with delight over these particular 
ones. 

“Hand up the basket, little Polly,” said the 
driver; and forthwith the gallant red-coated guard 
leaped down to receive it. Evidently “little Polly” 
was a favorite with the powers that be. When she 
darted into the house with her empty basket, every 
man and woman of us wore roses in buttonhole or 
belt, and was ready to do battle for York or 
Lancaster. 

Whether they had flowers to sell or no, the 
advent of the coach was, to all appearance, a great 
event for the children, who made it a point of 
honor to wave their hats, bow, clap, and cheer as 
we passed by. And children abound in the Isle of 
Wight, as well as roses. On a wall near one 
small house I counted no less than eleven young- 
sters in battered straw hats, perched all-in a row 
like the ten little Indians. Every hat came off, 
and every shrill piping voice shouted “ Hooray ! 
hooray ! hooray!” 

If I remember rightly, we did not talk much dur- 
ing that ride. Our eyes were too busy. If for a 
moment there was nothing else to see, there was 
always the ivy running rampant everywhere in 
riotous profusion, growing and bourgeoning out of 
pure delight, for the very joy of being. 

“ Saint Katharine,” I whispered, “ what do you 
think of trying to grow little spindling ivies in 
six-inch pots, and then nursing them through long 
Vermont winters? Yet, after all, half a loaf is 
better than no bread; and I know we shall go 
home, like other tourists, laden with ‘slips.’ ” 

Which we did, and they are alive and flourishing 
to this day. 

Two horsemen appeared over the brow of a hill. 
He of the pearl-colored hat peered forward for a 
moment, and then drew reins excitedly, bringing 
his steeds almost to a standstill as, half rising, he 
addressed his passengers with impressive solemnity : 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ yonder is 
the Member from Lincoln! It will be something 
to have seen his honor. He owns fourteen thou- 
sand acres about here—the best part of the island, 
in fact.” 

Needless to say the ladies and gentlemen, being 
thus adjured, were all agog to behold his honor 
the “Member from Lincoln.” On he came, all 
unconsciously, a quiet old man, in a slouched hat 
that nearly hid his face, mounted on a brown horse 
as quiet and unpretentious as himself. He looked 
like a well-to-do New England farmer in his Sun- 
day clothes. Bui, oh ! the magnificence, the splendor 
of the groom, in high hat and brass buttons, who 
galloped at a little distance behind him, on a shin- 
ing, coal-black charger whose dainty feet spurned 
the ground as he wheeled and curveted! Lan- 
guage fails in the attempt to do him justice. Suf- 
fice it to say that he did credit to the fourteen 
thousand acres and to his master’s position. 

Twice during the twenty-one-mile drive we 
stopped to change horses, during which perform- 
ance home-brewed beer and glasses of milk were 
brought out for the refreshment of the passengers. 
Sooth to say, the milk was more popular than the 
beer, even with the men; notwithstanding the fact 
that a woman behind us, after disposing with great 
gusto of an immense mug of the foaming, odorous 
fluid, exclaimed as she wiped her lips: “That’s the 
very best beer I’ve tasted since I drank me own 
brew !” 

We reached Freshwater about one o'clock; 
whence, after luncheon, the same coach took us 
four miles further on, to Alum Bay and the Needles 
—curious rock formations, with some bright colors, 
reminding us a little, and in a very far-off way, 
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of the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior. We 
scrambled up and down the rather uncomfortable 
descent, and tried to think we were well paid for 
our exertions ; but it must be confessed the attempt 
was rather a failure. Then we returned to Fresh- 
water, where we were to pass the night. 

“When you are at Freshwater,” it had been said 
to us time and again, “you will be only a mile or 
two from Faringford—Lord Tennyson’s place.” 

“ Yes,” we answered, “ and, what’s more, we are 
going to see him.” 

Then would come shrugs, hesitation, and glances 
of dismay. 

“ But, my dear madam,” after a dubious pause, 
“ T—I—would hardly advise it. We seldom—that 
is—well, Lord Tennyson, don’t you know, is not 
always—exactly—eh—” etc., ete. 

We laughed and said nothing. It was not worth 
while to explain to strangers that in a sacred recess 
of my portfolio there was a precious letter, given 
me unsought—a letter that I felt sure would 
prove an open sesame even to the doors of that 
enchanted castle at Freshwater. 

So, after resting and freshening up a little, we 
put on our best gloves and called for a carriage. 
As this seemed an occasion pretty well tied up 
with red tape, and there really was danger that we 
might not get near enough to the door to present 
our credentials, I had taken the precaution to write 
a little note in advance saying that not even, etc., 
etc., would give me courage, ete., etc., if I were not 
armed with the inclosed letter from our common 
friend X. Y. Z., ete. 

“The carriage waits, mem.” 

Down we went. “To Lord Tennyson’s,” I said 
as we took our seats. 

But James, or whatever his name was, looked at 
me as if he feared I was demented. Nevertheless 
he touched his hat gravely. ‘I’m sorry to say it, 
me lady, but there’s no getting in there without a 
letter.” 

“Very well,” I said. “Ihaveone. Drive on.” 

We rolled along between closely trimmed hedges 
and past fields of deepest emerald. At length the 
trees to our left grew denser—a close, high wall 
of green. 

“ Lord Tennyson’s park, ma'am,” said the driver, 
making a wide sweep with his whip. I. confess 
my heart beat a little more quickly than its wont. 
Were we really about to beard the lion in his den? 
But that passed, as a wave of memory swept over 
me, and words I had known and loved from child- 
hood went surging through heart and brain. If a 
slight tremor remained, what then? There are 
crowned kings in whose presence it is no shame to 
tremble. 

The house, hidden by its cordon of stately trees, 
was not in sight. Ere long we drew up before the 
lodge—a pretty stone cottage, with the usual en- 
vironment of ivies and roses. 

Alas! alas! Lord Tennyson and all the family, 
including house-servants and housekeeper, had gone, 
three days before, to the estate in Surrey! 

And that is as near as we came to seeing the 
Laureate. 

“But might we be allowed to drive through ths 
park, without alighting ?” 

The gatekeeper was civil, and even kindly. He 
was “very sorry,” but his orders were positive. 
He was not to open the gate to any one who did not 
bring to him a special permit from Lord Tennyson 
himeelf. 

There was nothing to be said, of course. Yet 
our thoughts flew over the sea to a certain historic 
gate in Cambridge that ever swung wide at the 
touch of the humblest hand. We thought, too, of 
a library in Beacon Street, where a kindly Autocrat 
gives genial greetings to young and old; and of a 
home in Concord where high thinking went hand 
in hand with gentlest courtesy. 

Yet still, is not a man’s house his castle? Even 
if he be so unfortunate as to be a great poet whom 
the whole world honors, he is still a man and a 
brother, and he has a right to shut his gates upon 
that world if he chooses. Let us be thankful for 
the song, even if the lark soars so far and high 
amid the blue that the eye cannot follow its flight. 

While we sat waiting at the lodge, a little boy 
and girl came trudging down through the green 
silence of the park to the stately gate, and tried to 
crawl through its bars. He was a sturdy, comical 
little figure wearing a black silk hat half as tall as 
himself, with a bunch of cock-feathers on one side. 
She was a wee sprite in a white sunbonnet. The 
gate was quite too much for him and his hat. So 
he gallantly pushed his little sister through the 
bars, then gave her the hat to hold, and scrambled 
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through himself, never so much as stopping to 
brush the sacred dust from his audacious little 
knees ere they dashed down the road like two small 
whirlwinds. 

Saint Katharine gave a long sigh as we turned 
back to Freshwater Bay. 

“Just to think,” she cried, “that those two 
babies have been playing in that park all this 
blessed afternoon, no doubt, and that you and I 
could not so much as drive through it! I wonder 
if they appreciate their opportunities!” 








POPULAR ERRORS AND DELUSIONS. 


By Joun Burrovuaus. 


Ho” many of the opinions and notions of man- 
kind are like the common one that the sun 
puts out the fire—an inference from appearances 
merely! The sun puts out the fire to the eye, but 
not to the hand or to the pot that is boiling above 
it. The greater light effaces the lesser. It puts 
out the light of the stars in the same way. A 
great sound drowns a little one, but does not arrest 
it. If we think a second time, how can the sun 
put out the fire? Heat is not an enemy of fire, 
neither is light. But the second thought we are 
slow to take. Asa farmer, I used to think that 
every plowing and cultivating of a crop was like a 
coat of manure; I had been told so. But when 
one thinks a second time, how can the plow or the 
cultivator add to the fertility of the soil? They 
cannot. Does the poker with which you stir up 
the fire add to the fire? Certainly not, and yet it 
makes the fire burn better. Just so, the plow and 
the cultivator and the hoe stir up the fertility of 
the soil and stimulate the combustion going on 
there. The crop grows more rapidly, and the ele- 
ments of fertility are more rapidly exhausted, and 
that is all. The plow is a fertilizer only in the 
— that it stimulates the fertility already in the 
soil. 

I heard a man say the other day that dynamite, 
unlike powder, in exploding went down, and he 
cited as proof the fact that it will break a rock if 
exploded upon it, and that when large quantities 
of it go off by accident it always makes a large 
hole in the ground. This seems to be the general 
impression. But when one stops to think, how 
could it, or why should it, explode downward any 
more than upward? It does not. The pit in the 
earth we see, but we do not see the pit it tore in 
the air above. The explosive force is exerted 
equally in all directions. It breaks the rock be- 
neath, and it breaks the atmospheric rock above. 
The explosion is so quick and so tremendous that 
the fluid air is like a rock to it. You have only to 
strike the air quickly enough to make it resist like 
adamant. 

It is said that if a fresh green leaf be placed be- 
tween two smooth plates of steel, and a dynamite 
cartridge be exploded upon the plates, the leaf 
will make a perfect impression of itself in the steel. 
The pressure is applied so quickly that before its 
soft tissues can yield the leaf is stamped upon the 
steel as if it were adamant. It is a finer illustra- 
tion of the same fact that is seen in the more com- 
mon experiment of shooting from a gun a tallow 
candle through an inch board. 

It is a well-known saying that it is the “ first 
step that costs.” So it is in matters of action and 
conduct; after the first step is taken, it is much 
easier to take the second. But in matters of thought 
it is the second step that costs. We give the mat- 
ter a single thought and rest there; a second or 
third step might put quite a different face on the 
matter. Thoreau said he would not be as one who 
drives a nail into mere lath and plaster. So many 
of our opinions and conclusions are like nails driven 
into mere lath and plaster! Superficial; they will 
not hold. 

The opinion so prevalent among country peo- 
ple, farmers especially, of the effect of different 
phases of the moon upon sowing and planting and 
other farm operations has little or no truth to back 
it up. You must prune your trees when the moon 
is thus and so; you must plant your beans in a 
growing moon; you must plant your potatoes when 
the moon is full—or when it is old, I forget which ; 
a tree cut in the woods will produce better timber, 
that is, more lasting, if cut on a particular time of 
the moon. A second thought must convince one 
of the absurdity of these notions; since we always 
have the moon with us, whether we see it or not, 
and its effect upon the earth in causing the tides is 
just as marked one time as another. If the moon 
really grew in the sky and then faded away again, 
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as to the eye alone it appears to do; if the new 
moon was really only a fragment of the sphere, 
the half-moon only what the eye reports it to be, 
ete, its influence might be much more marked at 
some times than at others. But we know the full 
orb passes over us every day, though not always 
visible. When she gets between us and the sun 
this fact is startlingly brought home to us. We 
know the tides are higher when the sun and moon 
pull together than they are when they are in oppo- 
sition; but that these circumstances have any ef- 
fect upon vegetation there is no proof. 

Think what is implied in saying that your potato 
crop will be affected by the phase of the moon at 
the time of planting. It is implied that the moon 
has some peculiar and mysterious effect upon the 
tubers the hour they are put in the ground, an 
effect which it does not have if they lie in the bar- 
rel or even upon the ground, and which it does not 
have a few days earlier or later. It is implied that 
the future crop is started, conceived, on the day of 
planting or sowing, when it is well known that corn 
or potatoes planted, or seed of any kind sown, at 
widely different intervals in the spring, may all come 
up on the same day, and the harvest mature at the 
same time—the condition of the air as to warmth 
and moisture thus hastening or retarding the growth. 
I have planted potatoes that were six weeks in com- 
ingup. They simply lay dormant in the soil for some 
weeks. Or, if you let your seed sprout for two 
weeks behind the kitchen stove, you will get your 
crop two weeks earlier. How about the phases of 
the moon in such eases? 

The notion that there is a dry moon and a wet 
moon is equally erroneous, since it is always dry on 
some parts of the continent, and always wet on 
some other part or in some other country, and the 
one moon serves for all. When New England and 
New York are burning up, the Western or Southern 
States are usually being drowned out. The old In- 
dian with his powder horn is probably responsible 
for this notion of the dry and the wet moon. 

One would expect the countryman, the farmer, to 
be a good judge and interpreter of natural phenom- 
ena, but he is 20 only to a very limited extent. 
As a rule, the farmer is as unscientific and credu- 
lous as is the sailor. He jumps to his conclusions 
instead of arriving at them by a rational process. 
He will tell you that one swallow does not make a 
summer, yet how many of his conclusions are based 
upon one fact or one observation alone! He will 
tell you, for instance, that cucumbers grown near 
melons will injure the quality of the melons. One 
of the agricultural experiment stations thought it 
worth while to investigate the matter, and, of course, 
found there was nothing in it. If a sign or a pre- 
diction comes true once, the average coun 
will forthwith rest upon it as an established fact. 
Think of the custom that still prevails in some com- 
munities of “telling the bees” when there isa 
death in the family. It is an affecting custom, but 
if we think twice, how should the bees know or care ? 
Bat I did not intend to touch on the realm of the 
superstitious. This is a world of error and folly 
by itself. 

Last fall the newspaper stated that some old 
boatman or fisherman had predicted that we were 
to have a severe winter, because a certain species 
of fish were abundant in the lower Hudeon. 
This was a sure sign. What these fish were a 
sign of, or a proof of, was that the Hudson 
was low and that the salt water of the bay 
had come up farther than usual. The salt- 
water firth had followed the salt water, and the 
fresh water fish had retreated before it. Low 
water in the Hudson at that season showed that 
the late fall had been dry, and it may be a fact, 
as some hold, that a dry fall means a cold winter. 
It certainly means that anti-cyclonic conditions 
have got the right of way, and the cold waves come 
with the anti-cyclone. The first part of the pres- 
ent winter was pretty cold, but with an abundance 
of precipitation in January the cold has much 
diminished. In Europe the winter has been of 
great se verity, and a drought has prevailed. Inthe 
States of the Mississippi Valley, on the other hand, 
the winter has been mild and beautiful, under dry 
conditions. So there it is—a dry winter does not 
always mean a cold winter. 

The critical habit of mind can alone save one 
from hasty jadgments—the habit of mind that sifts 
the evidence and keeps close hold of the chain of 
cause and effect. 

For some years now vineyardists in nearly all 
parts of the country have seen their grapes swept 
away by the black rot. The disease came in a 
night, and came like the wind which bloweth where 
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it listeth. A few decades ago what a profound and 
hopeless mystery this disease would have seemed ! 
It was in the air, and almost as ubiquitous. and to 
fight anything ia the air would have seemed absurd. 
We cannot fight the intangible, the immaterial ! 
The fruit-growers themselves never would have 
dreamed that the black rot proceeded from some- 
thing just as real and tangible as the grapes them- 
selves. But men of science, with their belief 
in natural causes, ferreted the matter out, and 
found, indeed, that it came from the air. but from 
germs in the air—germs which must diff ise them- 
selves through the whole body of the atmosphere 
of a given locality, as odors are diffased through a 
room, or as a drop of milk diffuses itself through a 
cup of water—no dropor fraction of a drop but has 
its portion. No vinein the vineyard or in the woods 
or in the arbor, and no cluster on the vine, no 
matter how much hidden away, but caught and 
held some of these germs. They were every where. 
No doubt if they had been large enough they 
would have turned day into night. But water, witha 
little trace of copper in it, sprayed upon the vines, 
saves the grapes; the germ or black rot fangus is 
poisoned. 

How infinitely divisible are things! What an 
unseen world of life and motion we live and move 
amid and know it not! What a stream of im- 
ponderable something is pouring from every living 
object! When this something is noxious to us, like 
the effluvia of certain plants, then we wake up to 
it—after the mischief is done. I suppose, if our 
p‘rceptions were fine and sharp enough, we could 
detect a man a mile or more by the fragments of 
that man that were flying off into space io all 
directions at all times. Probably if our senses 
were keen and delicate enough to detect all the 
germs and efflavia in the air, and to hear all the 
sounds also, life would be unbearable. 

There is another delusion I am tempted to touch 
upon, a delusion we are all more or less under ; 
namely, the delusion of the doctor, of the virtue of 
drugs—a delusion which has caused a great waste 
of human life. Surgery is a science, pathology isa 
science, hygiene is a science, but what shall we say 
of therapeutics? The conclusion of the wisest 
heads upon the subject is well summed up in the 
contemptuous saying, “Throw medicine to the 
dogs”—if you want to kill them. Surgery has 
made astonishing progress, as has pathology. but 
the progress which medicine has made is chiefly of 
& negative character; namely, in discarding old 
remedies and in abandoning the old treatment. 
There is little doubt that the Indian doctor with 
his charms and incantations, or the practitioner of 
the Middle Ages with his powdered mummy and 
other fantastic remedies, cured jast as many dis- 
eases as does the average country doctor of to-day 
with his drugs—and killed far fewer patients. The 
chief aim of the doctor has been, and to a large 
extent still is, to suppress the symptoms. If there 
is fever, give febrifuges; if there is inflammation, 
take blood ; if there is prostration, give tonics; if 
there is sleeplessness, give opiates, etc.—always aim- 
ing to stifle and destroy the symptoms, the sigaals 
of distress which nature puts out. Common sense 
would say, look to the cause and remove that. We 
pluck the sliver out of our finger that causes the in- 
flammation, and there is always a sliver somewhere 
that causes the various irritations of the body. If 
you are dyspeptic, your doctor will probably pre- 
scribe bismuth or pepsin or charcoal or some other 
remedy to spur the stomach. Once, when I was a 
boy, a hound was running a fox across one of my 
father’s fields. An old neighbor came along on 
horseback and paused to point out the fox to me. 
He said, “ Now, if that fox was ranning just as fast 
as he could, if you stood just there behind that rock 
where he is passing, and were to jump out beside him, 
he would run a little faster.” Tne theory of the 
doctor's remedies for indigestion seems to be that 
when the stomach is doing all it can, you can spring 
something upon it in the way of vegetable or min- 
eral stimulants that will make it do a little more. 
Common sense would say, give ita rest. Drugs 
and patent medicines give culy temporary relief. 
The second condition of the person who uses them 
is worse than the first. Take one pill this week 
and you mast take two next. If sleeps fails, shall 
we take some drug to induce it? The course is 
fatal. Go to the root of the matter; look to your 
food, your drink, your habits and occupation. To 
take a drug is worse than borrowing money to pay 


-your debts—it is borrowing money to bribe the 


sheriff. 
I do not deny that there are a few remedies 
which in skillful hands may be said to be scientific; 
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that is, certain effscts always follow their use; but 
how far these effects are permanently curative is 
another question. The average practitioner, how- 
ever, in his wholesale dosing for disease, is v 
much like a policeman shooting haphazard down a 
crowded street at an escaping prisoner; the chances 
ee he will do more mischief than he will do 
good. 

Few of us have the courage of our convictions 
upon this subject. Men who can dispense with the 
priest cannot dispense with the doctor. I confess 
to this same weakness myself. When one v 
dear to us falls sick, what can we do but send for 
the family physician? The very sight of him is 
helpful and reassuring. Taen doctors do know 
some things that laymen do not. Among other 
things, they know what remedial power lies in the 
imagination, and that a little sweetened water or 
— of salt and sawdust will often do won- 

ers. 

Batthe old system of artificial medication of our 
fathers, like their theology, must go.into the dast- 
heap, if indeed it has not already gone there. A 
more natural and vital system must take its place. 
Tae old theology abhorred nature, and the old prac- 
titioner did the same. A man was saved by grace, 
not by virtue, and the patient was cured by a drug 
and not by any recuperature powers of his own. 

But whether we dispense with the priest or not, 
the dispenser of drugs has doubtless had his day. 
The skilled surgeon and the trained nurse are to 
take his place. If you have a fever, the nurse will 
see you through. If pneumonia, both surgeon and 
nurse may be required. A German eurgeon re- 
cently removed a hopelessly diseased luag with per- 
fect success ; the patient entirely recovered. 

The physician of the future will aim to remove 
causes, not to suppress symptoms. 

A professor in a medical college made a state- 
ment in his lecture a few years since which it is to be 
hoped is becoming daily more and more true. Said 
he: ‘“ Where formerly drugs, powerful in quantity 
and quality, were invariably given, many of our 
best physicians prescribe few or none, depending, 
and with better results, upon pure air, simple food, 
and other hygienic means. I believe that more 
would thus treat disease were they not prevented 
by the patients themselves.” 
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CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 
OVERTAKEN. 
“ And thou who never yet of human wrong 
Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis ! 
Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it, Heaven ! 
Have [ not had to wrestle with my lot ? 
Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapped, name blighted, Life’s life lied away ? 
From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy, 
Have I not seen what human things could do ?” 


HE information given by John Paul in so few 
sentences included a tragedy which had dark- 
ened all Virginia’s life and hopes. She had con- 
fidently expected Marius every day during the 
latter part of April; he had promised her so much, 
and she had faith in invincible Love; she believed 
all things must obey its desire. But as April drew 
to an end, she grew first a little vexed at her dis- 
appointment, then a trifle—a very trifle—uneasy. 
She sewed less cheerily, sang less at her work, and 
seemed to be ever listening. As May progressed 
the Major found it hard to bear her pitiful look of 
inquiry. He haunted the wharves for her sake; 
he talked with seafaring men; he tried, when he 
had lost all hope himself, to find some comfort for 
Virginia. 

But the sweet spring days went inexorably past. 
May became Jane, Jane grew to hot July, and Au- 
gust brought into port an unusual number of ships 
and vessels. Noone had heard of, no one had seen, 
the “ Arethusa.” Her owners grew nervous at avy 
allusion to their loss. They had accepted it as an 
inevitable calamity. They had a new ship in the 
* Arethusa’s”’ place; they preferred the public to 
forget that ships went to the bottom, or were lost 
at sea and never found the harbor they sailed for. 
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Then the winter came again, and every hour Hope 
and Virginia faded away. 

The anguish of these long days was at first pas- 
sionate and strong, full of implorations and rest- 
lessness ; but as her loss became certain, a still, 
nervous despair took ion of Virginia, and its 
wear and tear of life was deep, stealthy, not to be 
resisted. She wasted in a scarcely perceptible 
manner ; it was only by comparing her condition 
with what it had been a month previously that the 
change was apparent—the change that was con- 
stantly going on. 

So the condition which terrified Jane, and made 
her instantly think of death, did not strike those 
who lived with Virginia in the same way. The 
Major admitted that she was fretting, and that she 
was ill in consequence; but he said to himself, 
“Time cures all grief. In a year or two she will 
forget.” He was hardly conscious that her cheeks 
had become white like wax, that her perfect figure 
had lost its symmetry, that she was weak and 
fragile, that her once bright eyes were now nearly 
always dilated with sadness, as if looking far, far 
off into vacancy, or far, far down into the depths 
of the soul. 

The presence of a great and constant sorrow soon 
makes a distinctive atmosphere. The house was 

rvaded by melancholy spiritual essences; it was 
silent, as if sealed up; the sounds of music and 
song and laughter had gone away from it. The 
Major no longer talked of politics and literatare— 
he was watching his only child in the great crisis 
of her life ; and he knew that Virginia was not one 
of those women who cry out in grief, “ Let me for- 
get,” who require to be amused, and who, while 
fretting for one idol, are on the lookout for another 
to take the vacated place. He understood that she 
must bear her cross until it bore her; that she must 
dwell with sorrow until she made of it a sanctuary 
to dwell in—a hard lesson for youth to learn, for 
who, under thirty years of age, does not think, like 
Ajax, that they will escape every calamity, in spite 
of the gods ?—easier for the aging and weary, for 
they stretch out arms to Him who is everywhere 
willing and able to help and to shelter. 

Virginia made a great impression upon Jane, 
though she did not visit her again. She could not 
help wondering, as she went about her shopping and 
visiting, how it felt to be quiet in that silent house, 
sitting in the shadow of a great sorrow—perchance 
in the shadow of the valley of death. In her 
troubles, Jane had always known the strength of 
resistance. The possibility of conquering them, or 
escaping from them, was her first thought. But 
Virginia could not fight a loss so intangible and 
vague. There was no one to oppose, no right to 
assert; she could only sit still, and try to grow 
strong through suffering. 

And in her new-found happiness Jane could not 
bear to go again into an atmosphere so depressing 
and so ominous. She wrote Virginia an affection- 
ate letter before leaving New York, and Virginia 
was vaguely pleased by its tone of love and sympa- 
thy, and sent Jane in retarn a note full of good 
wishes, and a gold bracelet that she had always 
admired. 

Nigel looked grimly at the present. “ It is worth 
five hundred dollars,” he said. ‘The girl must be 
dying, or she would not have given it away.” 

In the beginning of February Nigel and Jane 
went South again. John Paul had a loogtalk with 
Nigel previous to the movement, and the father, 
with the sad intelligence of age, tried to buy for 
his daughter her husband's consideration. He did 
this so generously that, for some time, Nigel was 
influenced by the gift, and by the larger promises 
which it included. 

But, after all, he was a man who saw everything 
through the eyes of others, and the approbation of 
the set in which he lived was to him all that ambi- 
tion of a loftier kind isto nobler men. He was com- 
pelled to admit that he had left Memphis in 
@ sort of disgrace. His friendship with Miss 
Paget had been gravely questioned; and many 
asserted that its equivocal character had driven 
his wife away from him. And he found it 
Impossible to discuss this subject; men de- 
clined to listen to his explanations, and he could 
not make them to women. On the contrary, ac- 
quaintances of the Pagets declared that Jane's aboli- 
tion tendencies had caused all the trouble. There 
was even a whisper accusing Jane of running off 
four slaves ; but this charge was generally conceded 

to be too abominable for belief. Nigel also denied 
It. 


“My father gave the two boys their education 
and freedom,” he said, angrily. “I gave the girls 
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to my wife; she had a perfect right to take them 
North, if she wished.” But Joe Wilkins and 
Foster had spoken, however guardedly, and it was 
well known that Nigel and his overseer had quar- 
reled furiously on Nigel’s return from New Orleans, 
and that Mr. Clay had said many things about 
Nigel and Nigel’s household which men generally 
believed, though they were not discussed. 

Under these circumstances Nigel was particularly 
anxious concerning the manner in which Jane 
would be received on her return. If the Wards 
and the Greens, the Blands and the Seftons, called 
to welcome her, he felt that it would be possible to 
overlook all her folly; for he could remind himself 
that John Paul had paid most liberally for the 
four slaves Jane had taken away from him. As 
for their personal disputes, he was not very averse 
to them. Anything was better than the apathetic 
indifference he witnessed in so many homes, 
where the husband and wife never consulted each 
other, never went out together, never had the same 
friends or enemies, and never had any personal 
quarrels. Jane’s flashing eyes and resolute little 
face Was a piquant provocative ; a dispute with her 
was something very like a domestic drama. 

On the journey he was fairly attentive—he did 
not know then how things might turn out; the 
child troubled him a little, but he made an act of 
good-nature in tolerating the natural noise of the 
haman animal. ‘You know you were once a baby, 
Nigel, and I daresay made just as much noiseas little 
Paul,” said Jane, and Nigel rather indignantly de- 
nied the supposition. ‘I was never so ridiculously 
petted. An old negro nurse took me in charge, 
and I was fed, and washed, and taken out, and put 
to sleep, and nobody in the house was annoyed by 
me.” 

“ Annoyed, Nigel ?” 

“ All babies are annoying.” 

Jane was silent a few moments, then she said: 
“T shall want a nurse when we get home.” 

No answer. Nigel was thinking of Palma. 

“Mr. Clay spoke to me once about a girl of 
Squire Bland's, who—” 

“ Mr. Clay will interfere no more in my affairs. 
I have discharged him.” 

“Oh, Nigel, he was so gentlemanly !” 

“Gentlemanly! a nigger-driver !” 

“He was kind and considerate, if he was a 
nigger-driver.” 

* Jane, if you will force me to talk on unpleasant 
subjects, you must take the consequences. Mr. 
Clay told me when I came home that he knew you 
were running away from me, and was glad of it— 
that he helped you all he could, and would have 
loaned you money if you had needed it. Indeed, 
he said so many insolent things that I should have 
challenged him—had he been a gentleman.” 

There was a long silence after this confidence ; 
but the question of a nurse naturally came up for 
settlement as soon as they arrived at home. “ Only 
one woman in the house is available,” said Nigel ; 
“a strange hand whom I took for a debt against 
the Paget estate.” He rang the bell as he spoke, 
and ordered Lucinda to be sent for. A feeling of 
rebellion rose in Jane’s heart at the summary 
treatment of so important a question as Paul’s 
constant attendant; and she was assuring herself 
that she would not accept any woman she did not 
instinctively trust, when Lucinda entered. 

The eyes of the mother and the slave met. Jane 
knew her instantly. It was the woman who had 
brought back the borrowed linen, and at her order 
flung it upon the blazing cedar logs. There was a 
bond of sympathy already between them. Jane 
accepted her with no special reservations. Lucinda 
also appeared to be pleased with her charge. She 
was a large woman, with a broad, inscrutable face, 
not garrulous, nor inclined to laughter, but walking 
about the room with the child on her arm hours at 
a time, and apparently unconscious of its weight. 

“Sit down, Lucinda; you must be tired.” 

“T am never tired, Miss Jane.” 

“But Master Paul is heavy.” 

“ Light as a feather to Lucinda.” 

Such conversations were frequent, but Jane 
found it hard to get any closer to her nurse. Lu- 
cinda believed not in any man, no, nor woman 
either. Jane was disappointed ; she had hoped to 
find in Lucindaaready helper. Her short ejacula- 
tion above the burning linen had shown her to 
be religious, but when Jane spoke to her about 
God, Lucinda listened as an Israeclitish woman 
might have listened to a daughter of Pharaoh 
praising Jehovah. In fact, the discouragements 
which assailed Jane on every hand were enough to 
daunt the most enthusiastic evangelist. 
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In the first place, her return had been marked 
by a most flattering social reception. Every family 
of any standing had called to welcome ber. She 
was consulted about the fashions, and asked to 
show her pretty costumes, and even allow them to 
be copied. And it gave her pleasure to grant all 
such requests. She had taken some singing les- 
sons in Paris, and she not only loaned her music, 
but gave many of the young girls valuable aid in 
its study, and for a time Mrs. Forfar was a very 
popular woman indeed. 

But this social éclat, while it greatly flattered 
Nigel, absorbed much of Jane’s time. The morn- 
ing calls and evening receptions, the demands of 
the church and the world, left her little leisure for 
the care of her house, and still less for any com- 
munion with her own soul. She found also that 
any attempt to reopen with Nigel the subject of 
improving the condition of their slaves was abor- 
tive. He threw cold water on all her proposals, 
either by a total want of interest in them or a 
total disbelief in their efficacy. Sometimes, indeed, 
he positively opposed her wishes. 

She found also a singular reluctance to her in- 
terference among the slaves themselves. Her ad- 
vice and help about their homes—which was the 
first direction her efforts took—was coldly, not to 
say sullenly, met. The condition of their poor lit- 
tle cabins was just the one thing left in their own 
discretion—the only point at which they touched 
freedom. And they did not like Miss Jane’s vis- 
its and suggestions, even where the suggestions 
were made possible by her gifts and help. Alas, 
Jane did not consider the hopelessness of heart 
with which she had to deal! These poor women 
asked themselves why they should spend their 
resting hours in beautifying homes that were in no 
sense their own. To-day they might put them in 
order ; to-morrow they might be hired ont, or sold 
away,and another woman enjoy, or destroy, the 
work of their weary hands. 

Thus, in some way or other, all her efforts were 
negatived, either by conditions of the people im- 
possible for her to change, or by conditions of her 
own life equally imperative. Nigel did nothing 
to help her; he quietly did much to embarrass her. 
Nobody believed in her, and those for whose sake 
she denied herself some pleasures, and risked many 
hours of marital disputing, were most of all indif- 
ferent—were even unjust in their judgment of her 
attempts, and ungrateful for them. 

Then the hot, languid weather returned. She 
was physically sick ; she had no heart to persevere ; 
all her little plans were abandoned; and she felt a 
sentiment of anger, mingled with contempt, for 
men and women so hard to influence, so ready to 
accept wrongs she would have fought against 
even unto death. Poor Jane! she was trying 
to work a miracle without omnipotent power. 
And every day she was losing a little of that arti- 
ficial power which her own willing return and her 
father’s generosity had temporarily given her. 
Life settled back to its monotonous duties and 
commonplace claims; and Nigel reverted to his 
natural selfishness and irritability. Plans, ideas, 
feelings conflicting with his plans, ideas, feelings, 
were no longer tolerated, or even met with argu- 
ment. He angrily ignored all resolutions of reform; 
“they were,” he said, “ merely like the unreason- 
able promises made to a sick child.” 

“ You have been crying for the moon, Jane, and 
in order to pacify your clamorings I promised you 
the moon. You ought to have known, when I prom- 
ised you impossible things, that I never meant to— 
that I never could—perform my promises. Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin?” he asked, with that 
provoking air of infallibility a text gives to an un- 
reasonable arguer. “Can you help those who will 
not be helped? Let the slaves alone; they are 
well enough satisfied.” 

The violation of this promise indicated the vio- 
lation of others more personal. At the bottom of 
his heart, Nigel had never forgiven his wife the 
scorn, the contempt, and the humiliating gossip 
which he had been compelled to endure when she 
left him. He felt that no one thoroughly believed 
the explanation Jane and he had agreed to make. 
For the public is a good diviner, and, when all prot- 
estations are over, quietly returns to—hints, in- 
sinuates, looks—its primitive belief. 

He found himself daily more unpopular; daily 
treated with more formal respect and less kindly 
familiarity ; and he visited every such snub upon 
his wife and child. For he was not long in dis- 
covering that he could hurt Jane twice over through 
her mother-love. And,tso evil and dreadful a thing 
was this perversion of what was holy to sinful uses, 
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that he began also to dislike the innocent child who 
was his innocent tool. He pretended to think him 
a trouble; he ordered him out of his presence with 
a sharp word, and very soon Paul hid himself in 
his mother’s arms when he heard his father’s 
voice, and answered even his invitations to “ come 
to him” with sobbing terror. And then the 
child's fear brought anger and dislike. Though 
he was not three years old, Nigel began to disci- 
pline the baby ; to teach him obedience and good 
manners; in short, to torture Jane through the tor- 
ture of her irresponsible child. 

The hot, dry, windy weather intensified all these 
elements of domestic discord. Jane was prostrate 
through the long, terribly sunny days ; nothing but 
Paul’s crying or complaining could rouse her from 
the apathy of suffering which invaded her soul. 
She was in that languid state when all the wheels 
of life run slow; the intense green of the foliage 
oppressed and made hermelancholy. The white, 
lonely cabins and the hopeless men and women 
trailing off from them in the morning and coming 
back to them at night, silent and weary, without 
any sense of home to come to, made her wring her 
hands in despairing pity. She knew, when shesaw 
Nigel sauntering down to the quarters in the gloom 
of the coming night, that he was going to meet the 
overseer and hear his report. Not infrequently 
long, piercing cries came rushing through the 
shadows and filled her ears with aching sound, and 
threw her upon her knees in a passion of self- 
justification before God. “Father in heaven, I 
cannot help it! If thou interfere not, what can I 
do?” After such experiences it was hard to meet 
Nigel, hard to smile at him, hard to love him. She 
drew away silent, constrained, measuring in her 
conscience his share of the guilt. 

So the hot summer passed wearily away. Most 
of Jane’s acquaintances went to the “Springs.” 
Nigel said they had been sufficiently from home, 
and Jane preferred New York when a change was 
possible. She was already dreaming of and plan- 
ning for a visit there. “ Nigel was so much better 
and kinder in New York”—the poor wife yet 
believed his faults to be bred in him by his sur- 
roundings; if she could once more induce him to 
go North with her, she was determined to join her 
father in any plan likely to keep him there. 

But these fretful, languid, unhappy days were 
not fruitless ones; in them, more than ever, Jane 
turned her thoughts to God—the only refuge for 
women who have loved unworthy men. She had 
also a brave soul, a thing which all things serve ; 
she was far from being that vanquished character 
who has given up fighting for happiness, who is 
miserable herself and makes all others miserable 
who approach her. Whenever Nigel was in a 
mood to begin the day cheerfully, she was instantly 
ready to meet his mood. She had learned to keep 
the child out of his sight, to avoid conversation 
likely to irritate him, to say pleasant and compli- 
mentary things—in short, to practice all the small 
domestic deceptions which good wives learn, which 
are, indeed, a species of virtue, being the atmos- 
phere making the existence of more real virtues 
possible. 

And Nigel was yet occasionally sensitive to this 
heavenly tolerance. He understood the love which 
made it possible to a woman of Jane’s quick temper, 
and sometimes it compelled him to assume a simi- 
lar disposition. Why not? It is said that all who 
look upon the Apollo involuntarily erect themselves 
and put on a more dignified air ; certainly, then, 
the gentleness of a good woman should have the 
same effect upon the soul. One thing is certain : 
gloomy, cross thoughts affect our surroundings as 
rain affects the atmosphere; will not kind and 
sunny ones have an equal power ? 

Towards the end of October Jane came down to 
breakfast one morning, and found a note from 
Mrs. Bland, asking her to spend the day with her. 
“ Of course you must go,” said Nigel, with a sullen 
air. “She is just home from the ‘Springs,’ and 
wants to boast herself to you. Let her. Colonel 
Bland has been very distant to me lately ; try, for 
once, and say a good word for your husband.” 

“Do you think, Nigel, I ever say a bad word 
about you?” 

“Women whimper, as a general rule, when they 
are together. Leave Paul at home.” 

“T must take Paul with me. I do not trust 
Lucinda. She hates all white people alike, I 
think.” 

“ Pshaw! you might trust me, however.” 

The tone of the remark touched Jane. Perhaps 
she ought to answer the longing in it. She would 
be miserable, but it might bring father and son 
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closer together. In a moment such a thought 
flashed through her mind ; in the next she answered, 
“Indeed, Nigel, I shall be very happy to leave 
Paul in youreare. Please keep Lucinda in sight.” 

“ Have no fear. Paul and I will soon make up 
all our old quarrels.” 

“ And have no new ones, Nigel dear?” and she 
rose with the question, and looked at him with 
eyes so blue and tender that he felt himself the 
unkindness of refusing the kiss they so certainly 
asked. 

The day was not a pleasant one for visiting, and 
Jane was physically very unfit for the constraint 
and strain of so many hours with a woman whom 
she felt bound to please and entertain. They 
talked over the company at the “ White Sulphur,” 
the dresses and flirtations and probable results. 
They talked of their mutual friends who had re- 
mained at home, of their financial embarrassments, 
and the negroes likely to change hands. 

“The Colonel does not think your husband got 
the value of his claim upon the Paget estate in 
Lucinda. She is a peculiar woman, likely to lose 
her head again. I hear she is your nurse.” 

Jane was instantly sick with terror. ‘“ Has she 
been insane ?” 

“ Oh, yes; I think that circumstance is generally 
known.” 

“T must go home now. I really must. I can- 
not be easy any longer, knowing this of Lucinda.” 

“The Colonel thought I ought to tell you—when 
we heard she was your nurse.” 

“Thank you ; but you should have told me when 
I first came.” 

“ Perhaps I should—it is difficult to interfere.” 

They were going upstairs together, and it struck 
Jane there was something else Mrs. Bland wished 
to say, but she was in a hurry, and only anxious 
that nothing might delay her. However, at the 
last moment, Mrs. Bland, with a marked conscious- 
ness, said, “ Mrs. Forfar, you might incidentally 
name to your husband that Madame Lenoir is on 
a visit to her mother, and that she has brought 
Tatelle with her. I think he ought to be aware of 
her presence.” 

“ Tatelle ?” 

“T would not name the circumstance if you did 
not already know—the mother of Palma and July.” 

“Yes, I know, I know. Great God! how could 
he meet her ?” 

“The Colonel said I had better tell you—such 
subjects ought not to be opened ; so many are now 
looking for precisely cases like that—very unjust, 
but it is so. You see, my dear, in all societies 
there are household tragedies it does no good to 
reopen.” 

Jane comprehended little of the suave regrets 
and apologies Mrs. Bland kept murmuring at her 
side. She felt, however, the mingled kindness and 
selfishness of the information given ; but more press- 
ing than any other thought was the fact of Lucin- 
da’s mental condition, and the supposition that Nigel 
was aware of it even when he proposed her as 
nurse for his child. 

“That is one of the evils of slavery,” she mut- 
tered, bitterly. ‘They think these poor creatures 
know neither love nor hate, gratitude nor revenge.” 

The night was really cold; the fog hid every- 
thing ; there was a sense of death and decay in the air 
—a mournful stillness that made Jane long to shriek 
aloud. It was one of those hours when the most 
trifling anxiety takes the form of a calamity; and 
Jane’s fears were by no means trifling. As the 
carriage lumbered along the desolate lane the tall 
brown weeds in the wan, misty light terrified her. 
She spoke to the coachman, and he, not catching 
her words, only answered with a grin running from 
ear to ear; and the bogie laughter was but a part 
of the whole miserable, gloomy, dreamlike hurry. 
She asked herself wildly, “Am I sleeping? Shall 
I ever get home to my little Paul? Is the man 
taking the right way?” Atlength she saw the 
house, gleaming white and ghostlike through the 
damp and drifting fog. Lucinda came to the door 
to meet her. 


“Where is Master Paul ?” she asked, angrily. 


“Done gone wid Massa Nigel. Massa done took 
him from me ’most two hours past.” 

Jane did not believe the woman, and Lucinda 
divined her fear, and silently mocked her, as she 
watched her miserable, hurried glance into the 
nursery, into her own room, into the parlor. She 
knew what Jane was thinking and fearing, and felt 
a fierce regret that was almost murder in her heart. 

“Where is Master Nigel?” and she turned on 
the woman with something in her face that mas- 
tered her. 
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“Dunno, Miss Jane. He went down by de quar- 
ters.” 

Jane instantly followed the road her husband 
had taken, followed him quite to the dreadful pen, 
into which she had once before intruded. There 
was a deathly stillness until she crossed the thresh- 
old. Nigel and the overseer stood silently together 
looking over a work-book, and little Paul sat on the 
table, watching with wide-open eyes a young man 
crouching and sobbing in a corner. The rude 
horn lantern was by his side, and his baby hands 
were doubled up tight upon his knees; he was 
evidently under a great terror, or else paralyzed 
with shock and pity for what he had witnessed. 

Jane lifted him in her arms, though she was very 
unable to bear the burden, and went tottering and 
stumbling in a frenzied haste to the house. Any 
mother may imagine the scene that followed. 
When Nigel appeared, Jane faced him with the 
just indignation of a mother who feels that her 
child has been willfully brutalized. Nigel at first 
attempted to excuse himself; he had not intended 
taking Paul into the calaboose ; it was an accident. 
But when he saw that Jane would accept no excuse, 
he asserted his right to take the child wherever he 
desired. He grew insanely passionate, and vowed 
he would have no squeamish boys brought up under 
his name. “ He shall learn not only to see the idle 
punished, but to punish them himself. I shall take 
him into Memphis with me. He shall go wherever 
I go, and do whatever Ido. Mind, I am going to 
make a Southern gentleman of him.” 

Indeed, Nigel lost all control over himself; the 
whole household were witnesses to his passion, and 
Jane was not able to stand before it. And,strange 
as it may seem, Nigel had the general sympathy ; 
for the inner man, when he takes control—be it 
for good or evil—is the conqueror. The human 
animal respects force, and that night Nigel abso- 
lutely dominated the trembling slaves around him. 
They admired his temper, they eagerly sought to 
pacify him, and neither men nor women as they 
whispered together in the dark kitchen had a word 
of respect for Jane. 

“‘ Miss Jane powerful stirrin’ temper.” 

‘“ Massa doin’ no harm to de boy.” 

“‘ Massa’s own chile.” 

“ Hi! Miss Jane find her massa to-night.” 

Of such tenor were the comments as the house 
gradually settled into that strange quiet which fol- 
lows a domestic storm. The servants stole off to 
their beds, and the candles were put out in every 
room but two—one upstairs, where Jane sat with 
clasped hands thinking, thinking, thinking, trying 
to find out what she ought to do ; grieving most of 
all because she had been told that night that she 
was an unloved wife—that Nigel regretted that he 
had married her—that he longed to be free. She 
feared, she trembled at the visions her own imagi- 
nation evoked when she thought of these bitter 
truths, forced by passion into a too late speech. 

Nigel had a satisfaction in having at length 
voiced them. At any rate, there would no longer 
be any necessity for an affectation of affection. If 
Jane did not like the new era he was resolved to 
inaugurate, she could go back to her father. He 
was weary of being obligated to the old Dutchman. 
Nigel felt his favors to be chains around his hands 
and feet He would shake them off. Then he 
began to think of his debts, of his poverty, of 
Texas. Why notgothere? Goalone. His wife’s 
father really owned all he had—let him take it— 
and take his daughter also. He could get an ad- 
vance from his factor, and in Western Texas live 
the life he longed for, that Harry enjoyed so thor- 
oughly. He fancied he had a capacity for an open- 
air, hard-riding, hard-fighting, camp life; he, who 
delighted in cutting his days and his employments, 
his dress and even his amusements, to the conven- 
tional pattern ! 

For there are certain moods in which we become 
disgusted with ourselves, lay the blame of our 
actions upon our circumstances, and imagine in 
escaping from them we shall also escape from the 
hateful self we have got a glimpse of. At this hour 
Nigel Forfar was experiencing such @ revulsion 
against all that he had hitherto valued and ob- 
served. He was mentally spurning every domestic 
tie and every social demand. He was dreaming of 
an existence of joyful freedom in a heavenly cli- 
mate. And in order to fully enjoy and follow out 
his dream to a practical conclusion, he lit another 
cigar and lay down upon a couch to smoke it. 

He knew not that, from a dark angle of the 
piazza, the woman called Tatelle stood watching 
him with the hate of a wronged woman and the 
fury of a robbed mother in her heart. 
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THE TRUE HOME SPIRIT. 


HE hardest questions that come to us are 
those that strive to settle a balance, fair 
and just, between our several duties. 
How far are we justified in excluding 
all outside questions from our active 
interest? And, still harder, how shall we decide 
the division of interests in the home, keeping a 
loving, firm touch on each?. We all see homes 
and husbands suffer from too much housekeeping. 
We all know women who perceive no difference be- 
ween housekeeping and homekeeping. That man 
whose wife knows the difference between the two 
professions, and chooses to belong to the first, is a 
fortunate man. Perhaps no question that faces a 
wife is harder to decide than how she shall be a 
perfect mother and yet a perfect wife. It is so 
hard for a mother to educate herself to a little 
wholesome neglect of her children, that she may 
be the companion of their father. Yet how can 
a man find companionship in his home if the 
mother of his children becomes their nurse at the 
expense of every other duty or pleasure ? 

The saddest experience that can come to any hus- 
band or wife is an acquiescent separation, and this 
experience is lived in too many homes. One, and 
sometimes both, are looking forward to the time 
when the first days of their married life will be 
lived over again ; when there will be more money 
to hire servants, or when the children will be grown. 
If we could count on the future, there would be a 
degree of safety in trusting this future time for 
happiness. But death, mental growth for one 
and not for the other, and loss of mental power 
are the terrible possibilities that stand in the path 
of that future. Each month, yes, each day, is a 
link in a chain, or a bar between two souls who are 
interdependent for their happiness, responsible for 
the happiness of all who share the home or house 
they create. 

A mother who sacrifices her husband’s compan- 
ionship to the children that are alike the bond and 
the burden of each is not a wise mother; the 
short-sightedness that is at the root of her miscon- 
ception prevents the clear spiritual perception neces- 
sary to the true mother. The first essential in 
every true home is love, and it is not the quantity 
in the home, but the quality and disposition of it, 
that makes its happiness. No outer and visible 
bond ean hold the souls of a husband and wife in 
unison. Companionship, close and intimate, that 
has in it the spiritual power to shut out every 
object in life at times except each other, and find 
heaven and God in those moments, is the only 
true relation between husband and wife. The 
children are better loved, more wisely governed, 
more spiritually trained, when the two souls made 
one by love are their guardians. That is a home 
rather than a house where such love is, and the 
children are nearer perfection when it is a united 
force, not a divided power, that makes the law and 
light under which they live. 
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THE STREETS OF WASHINGTON. 
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HE first sensation that one has on reach- 
ing the city of Washington is a thrill of 
consciousness that the heart of the Nation 
has been reached. The broad streets, 
the dignified public buildings, the abun- 
dance of flags that are flying constantly in the air, 
the signs over the places of business, the names of 
the theaters and public buildings, force the fact 
that the visitor is in a national city constantly on 
the visitor’s consciousness. The “ National Restau- 
rant,” “ National Theater,” “ National Shoe Store,” 
“ National Stationery Store,” meet the eye so con- 
tinually that the discovery of a foreign name on a 
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building or sign gives rise to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment; a discord has been introduced. 

The crowds on the streets of Washington differ 
from those of any other city. Nowhere does the 
visitor make himself so prominent ; he abounds on 
every side, making his way to the only Washington 
he knows — the 
Capitol, the Na- 
tional buildings, 
possibly the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery. 
He disappears one 
day to visit Mount 
Vernon, and fin- 
ishes the round by 
a visit to the Na- 
tional Museum 
and the Smithson- 
ian, and goes 
home with the in- 
ward assurance 
that he has seen 
Washington. He 
has seen that part 
that is the target for the eye of the Nation, but 
there is another Washington that is worth studying, 
and one not known to the world at large. Who 
can pass along the beautiful streets of this city 
and not revel in the pictures presented by the 
negro population ? There is rolling down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue a perfectly equipped close carriage 
with two men on the box. The glimpse of an ele- 
gant, courtly elderly man is caught as the carriage 
passes swiftly on its way to the Capitol. Beside it 
when it came first into view was a long box-wagon 
drawn by three mules and driven by a colored boy, 
who sits nearly double on a very narrow board on 
the front of the wagon. The traces of the harness 
are of rope, and the coats of the mules look as 
though the moth had got in them. The driver is 
so ragged that he is picturesque; the clothes 
were evidently a gift from a far more portly 
person, while the felt hat is many sizes too small. 
This does not affect the happiness of the wearer; 
his lips are puckered to a whistle, but no sound 
comes forth. A jolly, careless, happy boy, who 
seemed on the most fraternal footing with the 
mules, whose big ears flapped as if in time to the 
lazy tune the driver was too indolent to voice. 
On the cor- 
ner stands a 
group of wo- 
men in the 
sun. One 
wears one 
slipper and 
one shoe; a 
shawl covers 
her head, 
while a pur- 
ple calico 
dress in the 
last stages of 
possible use 
hangs about 
her in folds 
that add to 
the air of 
happy indo- 
lence. Her 
companion is 
bareheaded ; 
a bright red 
calico dress 
that fits her 
well makes 
her a brill- 
iant figure 
in the sunshine. Coming down the steps of 
the Capitol to-day, a group that would have in- 
spired an artist was standing by the Peace Monu- 
ment. On one of the posts stood a little girl of 
about ten years. Her body was poised on one 
foot, with an eagerness that seemed to give her the 
power to fly; she made a picture against the white 
marble of the monument. Her hand rested on the 
shoulder of a girl of her own race, tall and grace- 
ful, who had a scarlet felt hat pushed back on her 
head; a ragged coat, through which the wind 
played without hindrance, covered but did not con- 
ceal the ragged white apron and dull gray dress. 
On a recent morning I turned into a side street 
from the avenue, and caught the sound of a mu- 


sical whistle. A barefooted boy, about seven 
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years old, with more rags than whole pieces of 
cloth about his graceful little body, was dancing along 
on his toes in time to the tune he was whistling, 
holding an imaginary banjo ; the left arm extended, 
while the right picked the strings. He hardly let 


the pucker out of his lips, while the happy light in 
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his eyes never changed as he asked for and was 
refused a penny. 

A sunny corner is a haven of rest for these 
lovers of the sun. The boy with the accor- 
dion is standing in the sun in the dooryard of 
a house not far from the White House grounds. 
He has evidently been sent to cut wood by the 
scolding woman whose voice penetrates the outer 
air; but it would take more than that to disturb 
him. A little girl, evidently belonging to the same 
family, stands against the post that resembles the 
Pisa tower. Her smile in response to “Good- 
morning!” is full of good feeling and comrade- 
ship. A group in the National Museum grounds 
are playing “craps,” but two are on the lookout 
for a policeman. These boys will run errands, sell 
papers, black boots, but every penny they can earn 
beyond enough for food is ventured in “ craps.’’ 
There is a bill before the House to establish a manual 
training school for destitute colored boys and girls, 
and unless this bill goes through, it is a problem 
what the future of these boys and girls will be. 
The public schools are well attended, and one is 
impressed with the number of intelligent, well- 
dressed colored men and women that are met 
everywhere ; they are in the departments in various 
capacities, and many of them are men and women 
of capital. But Washington faces the same prob- 
lem that every large city faces: “ What is to be 
done for the boys and girls who grow up on the 
streets?” The recent census of the penitentiaries 
reveals the fact that one-third of the convicted 
prisoners are negroes. As they fill the streets with 
their ragged, happy figures, it is hard to believe 
that the future can hold for them any life but that 
of careless, happy freedom. This very lack of 
responsibility and love of ease makes one of the 
most difficult factors that face the citizens of this 
beautiful city. 

One cannot speak of the city of Washington and 
not refer to the bicycle riding. The bicycle here 
has become the servant of man; postmen, telegraph 
operators, clerks in the departments, school girls 
and boys, errand boys and pleasure seekers, all use 
this spider of locomotion. The wisdom of those 
who look to the future beauty and health of the 
city is shown in the broad streets and parks and 
the triangles that abound. This it is that gives the 
city the appearance of a sun-bathed city. ‘Lhere is 
so much sky-room that there are no dark corners ; 
the sun finds every corner, and it idealizes 
everything it touches. Many of the parks contain 
the statues of the heroes of war and statecraft, 
and the thoughts are continually turned toward the 
history of the past. 

A walk through these streets is sure to send 
home the lover of nature who must live in the 
pushing, hurried, buried streets of most of our 
cities, with feelings. of rebellion at the short-sighted 
policy of the men who considered dollars and not 
lungs, bank reports and not health reports, rent-rolls 
and not souls, when they built the cities that have 
forgotten what sunshine is except on the housetops. 

Another charm of the streets of Washington is 
the air of leisure that is so characteristic of the resi- 
dents. All the hurrying, rushing, and merciless 
pushing that form a part of the life of the 
people of more Northern cities disappears from 
the streets of Washington. A question asked 
commands attention, and if the answer de 
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mands the giving of time, it is given with the 
utmost courtesy and leisure. When commenting 
on this a resident responded, saying: “Yes, it 
is true; you ask our children here where a certain 
street or building is, and they offer to take you 
there.” To the citizen from New York there is still 
another charm—the cheap cab service. If there is 
a necessity for haste, a hansom or cab can always 
be called, and twenty-five cents in money will save 














WAITING FOR AN INSPIRATION. 


a dollar in time and an immense amount of nerve 
force. The car service is most admirable, for a per- 
fect system of transfers has been developed. The 
wide streets prevent the blocking that is so familiar 
in our Northern cities, and one is reasonably sure 
of reaching his destination within the required 
time. 

At night the city is brilliantly lighted, and if it 
were not for the newspapers we should conclude 
that all the people within this beautiful city were 
just the opposite of the people mentioned in Holy 
Writ who loved the darkness because their deeds 
were evil. 








THE THREE R’S IN THE NURSERY. 
PART IV.—ARITHMETIC. 
By Mrs. Isapet R. WALLACH. 


Z\HE pupil taking his first lessons in 
JG) f\y arithmetic enters upon the only path by 
SX) f7%| which mathematics can be acquired, and 
& zZ )| it is supremely important for him to 
SS thoroughly comprehend the ground cov- 
ered at every step. From the very outset he must 
be taught to concentrate his entire mental force 
upon every stage of arithmetical work. The teacher 
must watch him closely to be sure that his thoughts 
do not wander during her explanations, and must 
prove to herself by practical tests that he under- 
stands them, for she cannot always rely upon his 
mere assertion of comprehension. 

Through dread of ridicule or of being thought 
stupid, or because his quick eye has noted signs of 
rising impatience in his teacher’s face or manner, 
the child persuades himself into believing that the 
vague figures floating before his mind’s eye are 
already as clear as they can ever be. But the road to 
mathematical science, like the one that of old led to 
the dragon’s cave, is thickly strewn with obstacles, 
each utterly insurmountable until its predecessor 
has been removed; the child, then, failing to con- 
quer the first of these, is slowly dragged along by 
his teacher, his difficulties continually increasing, 
until he suddenly comes to a stop, totally unable 
to proceed. Ashamed or afraid to own that he is 
far beyond his depth, he appears backward, stupid, 
and is even accused of laziness or indifference. 

The teacher, unaware of the injustice of her ac- 
cusations, and totally unsuspecting that the trouble 
began at the outset, despairs of success, and the 
child, already greatly discouraged, uncomplainingly 
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accepts her dictum, and resigns himself to always 
being an “ arithmetic dunce.” 

High school teachers have always noticed that 
certain pupils, ranking highest in other studies, 
miserably fail in mathematics. Granted that all 
brains do not comprehend arithmetical combina- 
tions with equal rapidity ; does this, however, pre- 
clude the slower ones from a final comprehension ? 
Would not the result have been very different if, 
in the beginning, each successive step had been so 
simplified and so frequently explained to these 
pupils that the very slowest could not have failed 
to understand? It is too late to even attempt to 
remedy cases of this kind, but the nursery teacher 
must be on the gui vive for similar ones, and 
even in the earliest stage of arithmetical work 
guard against such a contingency. Arithmetic 
may advantageously be introduced as early as 
writing ; 4. e., about a month after the first reading 
lessons. 

The first step, naturally, is the counting of ob- 
jects (numeration). Beans, buttons, marbles, etc., 
may be used for this purpose; the counting lessons 
being divided thus: first lesson, one to ten; sec- 
ond lesson, one to twenty; third lesson, to fifty ; 
fourth lesson, to one hundred. 

The next step is to teach the child to read the 
Arabic symbols from naught (0) to ten (10). The 
child must, however, be made to thoroughly com- 
prehend the fact that the figure merely represents 
the number of things it is made to express. 

The next step, requiring, of course, plenty of 
slate practice, enables the child first to form these 
figures correctly, and then to write them rapidly 
from dictation, in vertical columns, as if for adding 
(notation). 

These early steps in arithmetic, as has been al- 
ready said, cannot be explained too carefully, and 
they must be thoroughly acquired before proceed- 
ing further. After the child can write the figures 
from 1 to 20 without any mistake when dictated 
to him in random order, he can be taught how to 
combine them so as to form any given number from 
1 to 100; here especial pains must be taken to make 
him comprehend how and why the figure on the 
left alters the value of the figures. This is to be 
followed up by teaching the child the names and 
meaning of the three places in the first period— 
units, tens, and hundreds. Soon he will be able to 
write any number below 1,000 from dictation— 
always the surest test. Tne two other periods, 
thousands and millions, are then easily acquired ; 
special drill upon these must be given in writing 
numbers containing more or less ciphers; as, for 
example, the numbers 2 300007, or 16 000,060. 
Counting single numbers gradually gives place to 
counting by twos, through the odd numbers as well 
as the even ones ; this acquired, counting by threes, 
i. 6., 3, 6, 9, ete.; 1, 4, 7, ete., and 2, 5, 8, ete., fol- 
lows next in order. 

As will be seen, this step is merely adding 
groups. This stage of the work can be more readi- 


. ly accomplished by the aid of a numeral frame, on 


which the beads can be moved rapidly, with pre- 
cision, and by the child's own fingers. This last is 
really a great advantage; from frequent repetition 
a child is likely to count by rote; this evil is, how- 
ever, entirely overcome when the child demon- 
strates for himself upon the frame the facts that 
two and two make four, three and two five, etc. 

Before beginning addition examples upon the 
slate, let the child learn to add groups of beads 
upon the numeral frame—twos and threes only. 
Should there be any hesitation in the answers, not 
due to fatigue or restlessness (in which case post- 
pone the lesson for at least twenty-four hours), it is 
certainly caused by a lack of comprehension, and 
the ground already covered must be carefully re- 
traced. As a usual thing, however, so long as the 
teacher confines herself, in these “ objective” addi- 
tion examples, to combinations already acquired, 
she may expect ready answers. 

Move a group of two upon the frame; next of 
three, then oné, then three, then two (the child an- 
nouncing the result after each move, as if adding a 
written example, “2 5, 6,9, 11”); now move four 
beads in a group. The child recognizes at a glance 
that the new group contains four beads, but the 
combination of 11 and 4 is a new one. Oaly an 
exceptionally bright child will be likely to give the 
correct answer. 

Slightly divide the group of 4 into 2 and 2. 

Ask him the question : 

“ Eleven and 2 are how many ?” 

After he answers, follow it up with (moving 
forward the second two), “13 and 2 are how 
many?” The answer given, unite the two groups 
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of two into one of four, join it to the eleven, and 
the child will probably answer to your question, 
“How many?” “Fifteen.” If not, do the work 
once more, being careful to follow the course laid 
out above, and lead the child to answer as follows : 

“11 and 2 are 13. 

13 and 2 are 15. 

“11 and 2 and 2 are 15. 

“2 and 2 are 4. 

“11 and 4 are 15.” 

Review this work for two or three days, intro- 
ducing the combination as 1 and 4, 11 and 4, and 
21 and 4. Always conviace yoursalf that the pupil 
is adding groups, and not mentally dividing them 
80 as to obtain the correct result by counting. It 
is intended to make this group-addiag a fixed 
habit; for in this way only can the foundation be 
laid for rapid calculation. 

If needful, spend a whole month, or longer still, 
in drilling the child to add in groups, introducing 
no ‘new combinations until the old ones have been 
thoroughly mastered. Do not attempt slate work 
under any circumstances until you are sure that 
the child adds, and does not count. 

In introducing written addition let the teacher 
move a group upon the frame, the child meanwhile 
expressing its value upon his slate; the teacher 
moves another, the child once more writes the fig- 
ure which represents it below the one already writ- 
ten; this is continued until six or eight figures 
have been placed in the column. The child now 
adds the groups upon the frame, and then the fig- 
ures upon his slate; the results, of course, are iden- 
tical. Mathematical results of all kinds are at- 
tained only by means of formulz It is, therefore, 
proper to teach the beginner to formulate his ex- 
amples properly. 

In addition, the formula is as follows: The child, 
pointing to each numeral as he names it, beginning 
at the bottom, repeats: “Two and three are five, 
and one are six, and four are ten, and two are 
twelve,” etc. The answer being written in its 
proper place, let him verify his work by adding 
downwards, using the same formula. When the 
objective adding has been properly taught, the 
child will experience no difficulty in slate work, 
and the examples can be added with rapidity and 
precision. After a while all the combinations of 
four are introduced into the examples, and gradu- 
ally those of five, the new ones being invariably 
first taught objectively. Probably six months will 
have elapsed before the pupil is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to cope with sixes, sevens, eights, and nines. 
It is difficult to recognize these large groups at a 
glance, and as by this time the child has thoroughly 
accustomed itself to add by groups, the nameral 
frame can be discontinued. The larger the com- 
binations grow, the fewer they become; e¢. g., there 
are but four new combinations in six, three in 
seven, two in eight, and one in nine. In sixes, 
there are only 6-4-6, 7+-6, 8+-6,9-+6. Thechild, 
let us suppose, must add 6 to 14; this is an old 
combination, for, having already learned that 6+-4 
make 10, he can immediately give the result of 
44-6, 14+-6, ete. These new combinations, if 
taken one at a time and thoroughly drilled, are 
easily acquired. Where there has been any hesi- 
tation about adding nine to any other number it 
can be easily overcome. Let the teacher give a 
lucid explanation, showing that adding by nine is 
really adding by one less than ten; 7. 6, 649 = 
one less than 6-+-10, and as ten is the simplest 
number to add, the result 15 is at once apparent. 
During the course of these addition examples, 
one or two practical mental examples are to be 
given every day, involving not more than two or 
three numbers. They are dependent upon the 
ground covered by the objective adding lessons, 
and should be solved by the pupil entirely un 
aided. For this reason they should at first be of 
a simple nature ; after the answer has been given 
the child must repeat its mental work aloud, to 
satisfy the teacher that the answer was not a lucky 
guess. 

The simplest form of an example in mental 
arithmetic, and the one to be first introduced, is as 
follows : 

“Johnnie had two marbles, and I gave him one 
more ; how many did he then have?” With regu- 
lar drill in this subject, the child, at the end of a 
few months, can, without difficulty, readily solve 
the following without recourse to pencil: “I had 
twenty-five cents; I bought ten cents’ worth of 
marbles, two apples at two cents each, and an 
orange for four cents; how much had I left?” As 
will be seen from the foregoing, subtraction has 
also been introduced. Within the first year of 
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instruction this is to be taught objectively only, be- 
ginning, of course, at the very simplest combina- 
tions. Where, for one cause or another, it has 
been impossible to continue these nursery lessons 
with the desirable regularity, the year may draw 
to a close without the full accomplishment of all 
that was expected. There is no reason to be dis- 
appointed or discouraged ; the pupil is young; 
there is no school board ready to blame the teacher; 
the schoolroom is still waiting to welcome the new 
scholar, and what has already been taught has 
been taught properly and has been acquired thor- 
oughly, and, above all, without tears. No cares 
have weighed upon the child, and he has been 
spurred onward, not by the excitement of competi- 
tion and ambition to excel others, but by the higher 
incentive, the desire to acquire knowledge for its 
own sake. 

Where there have been no difficulties in her 
path, the mother, working upon the lines laid oat 
in these articles, will find at the end of the year 
that her pupil has easily covered the promised 

round. 

If her child be old enough and sufficiently strong, 
she may’now send him to school, confident not only 
that he has been as well taught as if he had been 
in regular attendance there, five hours every day, 
for the past year, but also that he is ready to ad- 
vance unhampered by the troubles that beset the 
path of the scores of timid, nervous, and fretfal 
little ones seated side by side on the long wooden 
benches in the “ A B C ” class. 


THE WORK OF A DAY NURSERY. 


Z|HE limitations of the lives of the women 
and children in our tenement-houses 
are only now being understood. The 
world is learning that heroism is a 
part of the nineteenth century civil- 
ization. It is not recognized sometimes until 
too late, as when, a short time ago, a mother 
was found starving because food enough for 
her children was all she could get. The quiet, 
heroic endurance of women among the poor is be- 
yond the power of most of us to conceive—the 
dead gray monotony of life, just one long, ceaseless 
struggle to keep shelter over the heads of the fam. 
ily and provide food that will prevent hunger ; and 
this life is lived by the mothers without the least 
promise that the future will be different for them, 
and with no prospect that life will be any different 
for the children who are a part of their own life 
and much more dearly prized. 

It is only when an outside influence comes into 
the home that the possibilities of change come. 
And this influence is most effective when it is di- 
rected toward the children; it is more welcome, 











and received with less distrust. The way into a 


mother’s heart is through her child, the poet found 
out years ago, and his discovery has led the philan- 
thropist to direct his efforts toward the children of 
the family if he would win its heads. The younger 
the child the surer the effort, if continued through 
the first ten years, to make for character that will 
bring the adult to a higher moral status. The Day 
Narsery is the first effective means of entering a 
home in the tenement-house. The Day Nursery 
was born of a great need. Hundreds of mothers 
were forced to become wage-earners. The needs 
of the children for care and tenderness sank out of 
sight before the greater needs for shelter and food. 
The education of older children bore no compari- 
son to the needs that nothing but charity or the 
wage-earning power of the mothers must supply. 
When a mother becomes a wage-earner her relation 
to her children is changed just in proportion as her 
wage-earning is an absolute necessity in the home. 
It was the discovery that babies were left in the 
care of children scarcely more than babies, that 
children were locked in tenement-house rooms 
from morning till night, that older children were 
kept out of school to care for younger children, 
every other interest of the family lost in the 
two greatest, shelter and food, that led to the estab- 
lishment of the first day nursery. So the day nur- 
sery has become the factor that releases the great- 
est number of burdens in the homes where the 
mother is a wage-earner. It appealed at once to 
the head and heart of the mother, and every neigh- 
borhood in which the day nursery is established 
gave evidence within a short time of its existence. 
Round-shouldered, one-sided children, carrying 
great, heavy babies, or weak, sickly, cross babies, 
disappeared from the streets. 

The babies, warmed and fed, were in the nursery, 
the ill-adapted nurses in school, the mothers in 
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factories or shops, or bending over washtubs with 
hearts at rest, for they knew that the children were 
cared for, food and warmth secured, and the re- 
turn home would not be to hungry, crying chil- 
dren. It was perfectly natural that the idea of 
care for the babies. should develop into education 
for the little children, still too young to be in school, 
and too old to be left in the care of a not much 
larger brother or sister. The kindergarten became a 
part of the work of the day nursery, and a new as- 
surance was given the mother; it was not only food 
and warmth, but education—that undefinable force 
whose power she felt to be a factor in life that raised 
the possessor above her level—this was for her 
child. One more step was perfectly natural—the 
neighborhood forced it upon the managers. There 
must be a cooking school for the older girls. The 
great want in every home was the knowledge of 
how to use the money and materials that came into 
it. The greatest suffering came from ignorance, 
and ignorance was the giant worthy the strength 
of that modern David, Philanthropy. So the cook- 
ing and sewing school becomes a part of the day 
nursery work. All this effort costs money, time, 
thought, ¢ffort, but it pays. The following statistics 
are given by the Sunnyside Day Nursery, 51 Pros- 
pect Place, New York City : 

FOR THE YEAR 


ENDING 
DEC. 31. 1889. 


FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 
PEC. 31, 1890. 
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No. of davs Nursery was open .. 285 
Total attendance of Children. . ..4,227 7,672 
Highest monthly attendance..... 600 969 
Highest daily attendance........ 33 45 
Daily average.............eseeees 14 26 
Whole number received during 
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This nursery is non-sectarian. The managers 
are enlarging the nursery idea in many directions. 
They keep a room exclusively for little babies, and 
one nurse for little babies especially. This is a step 
that was forced upon the managers by the knowl- 
edge of the conditions of life about them. They 
begin with younger children and carry the work 
forward with older children than the other nurseries. 
The managers want money to carry out the work 
the neighborhood demands, if they are to affect it as 
they should; half-way measures necessarily limit 
results. Every new experiment, every effort to 
make a work comprehend the greatest number of 
individuals in the same family, should receive the 
warmest approval and support from the public. 
The family life is made cleaner, purer, more moral, 
placed on a higher plane intellectually, as the great- 
est amount of intelligent effort is brought to play, 
not on one, but on all the individuals composing it. 
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STORIES FROM WAGNER. 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 
By Mavup Wiper Goopwin. 


[O-2 A |[EGFRIED and Brynhilda lived long in 
A\ FN tranquil happiness on their mountain- 
NG) top, but at length the heroic spirit of 
ri Sh Siegfried began to chafe at idleness, and 
=I to long for adventurous exploits. Bryn- 
hilda would not detain him. She bade him go 
forth to conquer, but adjared him to remain true 
to her. At parting she gave him her horse, Grani, 
on which he might ride, even through fire, to her 
side, and he in tarn gave her a magic ring to be 
her guard in his absence. 

Thus Siegfried takes leave of his bride and starts 
in search of adventure. In his journeyings he 
reaches a noble castle on the Rhine where lives 
King Gunther with his sister Gadrana, and Hagen, 
their half-brother, who is also the son of Alberich, 
the dwarf, and heir of all his malice. Soon after 
Siegfried has come among them they learn his 
story, and conspire to make him their dupe by 
means of a magic draught of forgetfulness. Gun- 
thers motive is greed, which impels him to rob 
the hero of his wealth, the ill-fated Rhinegold. 
Hagen, both from malice and longing for power, 
resolves to make himself master of Siegfried’s ring, 
and Gadruna, loving him herself, wishes him to 
forget Brynhilda. This magic draught was a 
favorite device of old story-tellers for excusing the 
very unheroic things which their heroes often did, 
and I, for one, believe that if Siegfried had been 
as true to Brynhilda as she was to him, he would 
never have swallowed the draught, and then how 
much misery might have been saved! for no sooner 
has he drained the bow! than he falls in love with 
Gudrana, and, remembering Brynhilda only as a 
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lovely maiden whom he has met in his wanderings, 
he promises to secure her hand in marriage for 
King Gunther. In honor of this wicked bargain 
he and Gunther swear brovherhood after the old 
Norse fashion, letting drops of their blood mingle 
in a horn of fresh wine, and then quaffing it 
together. After this ceremony Siegfried leaps into 
his skiff to seek and bring back Brynhilda, leaving 
his three enemies gloating over their fraud. 

Meanwhile on her lonely mountain height sits 
Brynhilda, the noblest of all the characters that 
figure in the Nibelungen stories. Never doubting 
Siegfried’s faith, she gazes out over hills and 
valleys, longing for his retarn and kissing his ring. 
Suddenly before her rises Siegfried in the disguise 
of Gunther, his face masked by the helmet of dark- 
ness. To her horror he tells her that he has come 
to wed her and bear her away to the castle in the 
Rhine valley. Trusting to the guardianship of the 
talisman Siegfried has given her, she makes a des- 
perate struggle, but at length the ring is torn from 
her finger, and she is compelled to follow her cap- 
tor to the stately hall where the preparations are 
going forward for a double royal marriage. 

In the vestibule of the palace, Siegfried changes 
costumes with the king, his false friend, and it is 
the real Ganther who leads the despairing Bryn- 
hilda to the head of the hall where the other couple 
awaits them. Poor, pale, despairing Brynhilda 
raises her eyes, and is startled to see Siegfried 
standing before her. She rushes toward him as 
her deliverer, and then recoils in horror as he turns 
away from her to his bride, Gudrana. Then at 
last her heroic endurance gives way, and she sinks 
fainting to the groand. Siegfried, with an indif- 
ference which would have been odious had it not 
been the result of enchantment, says curtly to Gun- 
ther, pointing to Brynhilda: “See, thy wife is 
fainting.” 

As he thus stretches out his finger, Brynhilda 
perceives the ring upon it, and as outraged pride 
and wounded love struggle for mastery in her heart, 
she calls down vengeance on him whose treachery 
has betrayed her. Gunther, like all conspirators, 
distrusts even his victim, and begins to cast dark 
looks on Siegfried, suspecting him of a design to 
rob him yet of Brynhilda. Hagen, always ready 
to stir up strife, whispers to Gunther that they 
would best make sure of their game by having Sieg- 
fried slain in the hunt which is to occur next day, 
and offers himself to be the assassin. 

“So let it be,” answers false Gunther. 

“Siegfried must die, 
So let him fall. 
Mine be his wealth, 
Mine be his ring !” 

The next scene of the story opens in the dark for- 
est of a wild and rocky valley by the river Rhine. 
Here falls the course of the hunt. Siegfried, stray- 
ing from the other huntsmen, loses himself in the 
wood. Here he meets the three Rhinemaidens, who 
try to persuade him to give back to them the an- 
lucky ring which has already brought so mach harm 
to gods and men; but Siegfried, equally unmoved 
by their taunts and their prayers, refuses to part 
with his treasure; so the baffl:d nymphs plunge 
together into the flood, hurling back these words 
of warning : 

“ Siegfried ! Siegfried ! 

Thy doom we foretell. 

For thine own ill 

Thou guardest the Ring. 

He who shaped it 

Laid a curse on it. 

As Fafner has fallen, 

So shalt thou fall, 

This very day.” 
Warning and pleading are alike vain. S‘egfried 
mockingly tells them in return that they talk like 
women who seek to frighten by threats the man 
who resists the power of their smiles. While he 
yet speaks, the sound of a hunting-horn is heard 
echoing from green glens and rocky heights. Look- 
ing up, he sees Ganther, Hagen, and their long 
train of vassals approaching. Hagen bids the 
huntsmen bring out the skins of wine, while Sieg- 
fried merrily relates his adventure with the Rhine- 
maidens and their prediction that he should die 
before set of sun. The conspirators start guiltily 
at this, but the crafty Hagen changes the subject 
by begging Siegfried to tell them once more the 
story of what the birds told him in the forest long 
ago before the dragon's cave. Siegfried, who has 
rather a weakness for talking of himself, readily 
begins. In the midst of the tale, Hagen pulls his 
sleeve and points out two ravens flying overhead, 
and as Siegfried looks upward, the coward stabs 
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him in the back, and then rushes off in terror. 
Gunther, bad as he is, is seized with remorse, and 
bends down by the side of the dying man, while all 
the vassals stand round in awe and sympathy. The 
shedding of blood seems to clear Siegfried’s brain, 
and his last words are addressed to the loved but 
so long neglected maiden on the mountain height : 
“ Brynhilda, 

Heavenly Bride ! 

Awake, open thine eyes ! 

Why hast thou closed them again in sleep ?” 


Alas for poor Brynhilda! she is too far away to 
get any comfort from these tender words. Sad and 
pale as ever, she sits inGunther’s palace awaiting 
witb Gudruna the return of the hunt. Hagen, 
urged on by the never satisfied fire of malice, rushes 
into the hall in time to announce to the women the 
death of Siegfried, just as his body, followed by 
the train of mourning vassals, is borne through the 
door. 

Gudruna breaks out into passionate reproaches 
of her brother as the murderer of her husband, 
and Gunther in turn reproaches Hagen, who answers 
defiantly : 

* Yes, I have slain him— 
I, Hagen, smote him to death !” 


This boast is a prelude to the claim for the ring. 
Gunther has no mind to lose the reward for which 
he has sold all sense of honor, and he scornfully 
denies Hagen’s claim. Again the curse works its 
bloody vengeance. Hagen rushes upon Gunther 
and strikes him dead, then turns to snatch the ring 
from the finger of the corpse, but even in death 
Siegfried guards his treasure, and the dead hand 
moves threateningly, so that the watchers ery out 
at the omen. 

Through the tumult Brynhilda advances with 
slow and solemn step. At the bier she stops and 
looks in despair at the face of the hero. “ Alas!” 
she says, 

*“Truer than he ne’er swore an oath, 
Nobler than he ne’er plighted troth, 
Yet every promise none like him broke.” 


After this farewell she motions to the young men 
to lay the warrior’s body on the funeral pyre by 
the river-side ; then, as the flames rise round it, she 
leaps on the back of Siegfried’s horse (her own 
gift to him before all their woes began), and plunges 
through the fire to his side, as she had once bade 
him come to her. The flames girdle them about, 
and when at last the pile collapses, the fire seizes 
upon the Hall where so much evil has been plotted. 
The river Rhine swells up to the foot of the funeral 
pile, where the ashes of Siegfried and Brynhilda 
lie. The Rhine daughters reach toward their ring 
where it still glitters among the gray ruin round it. 
Hagen strives to reach it before them, but they 
seize him and draw him down to the watery 
death he deserves. 

Still the flames mount; from doors and windows 
of the great castle they pour out, rolling red and 
lurid to the sky, till at last the clouds themselves 
take fire, and Walhalla and all its dwellers are 
caught in the great ruin of the conflagration. 

This is the story of the Nibelungen Ring, and 
all the harm that came of a theft and a lie. 








A STORY OF FOUR FRIENDS. 


IN TWO PARTS.-—II. 
By Exizasetu CuMmINGs. 


PQ |ADE, mum, jist look at him, mum !” 

>| cried Cook, bursting in upon Mrs. 

De Kamp’s morning studies, chicken 

in hand. “It’s heart-scaldin’ sorrer I 

have for this little Spot, for he’s kilt 

intoirely if yees can’t set his leg for him, which I 

found broke whin I wint out to give the craytures 
their breakfasts.” 

Mrs. De Kamp made two splints out of card- 
board and tied up Spot’s leg. “He will not live,” 
she said. “It would be better to twist his neck 
and give him to the cat and dog to eat.” 

“Qi'll not incourage thim in sich appetites, 
mem,” said Cook. “ Qi'll jist bury him dacently,” 
and she took him to the woodshed, and fed him 
some excellent oatmeal porridge. When left to 
himself, Spot hopped feebly to Towser’s cracker- 
box, and, leaning up against it, put his head under 
his wing, as well as such a lame chicken could, and 
dozed. Now, Dinah had just lost three beautiful 
kittens, and she was very lonesome, so when she 
came in to take forty winks, instead of eating Spot, 
as she could very easily, she rubbed up against him, 
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letting her soft fur stand oat, and purred as sweetly 
as she knew how. Spot understood kindness, and 
snuggled up to her warm side, and in no time the 
two were dreaming close together in the shav- 
ings. 

At dinner-time she took Spot to eat with her and 
Towser, and treated him quite as if he were her 
kitten instead of a bantam chicken. But there 
was one thing which astonished her, and which she 
never could become accustomed to, and that was 
Spot’s way of holding up his head when he had 
taken a sip of water. Always she would lay her 
black paw upon his white throat till he put his 
head down, as if she wished to support him. 

The corn grew taller and taller, till the ears be- 
gan to turn over. The sun-flowers on the prairie 
made great fields of gold, and the Baby walked 
firmer. Her mamma told Polly Poker she must 
now call her charge “ Miss Ethel,” as she had a 
right to be called. 

One afternoon, when Mrs. De Kamp had gone 
as usual to the Browning Club, and the Baby was 
asleep, a boy came with a telegram for Polly 
Poker. 

‘“‘What shall I do?” she cried to the boy. 

“Open it, mem,” said the boy, “and then you 
ean read it.” 

There were only seven words: “Your step- 
father is dead. Come home.” In half an hour 
Polly was whirling away to Wampum Park, and 
Cook went on as usual baking cookies. She knew, 
of course, that Miss Ethel was more precious than 
all the cakes ever baked, but, being a cook, she 
naturally thought first of the cookies. She also 
thought of Michael McShane, who drove the 
sprinkling cart, and whom she expected to marry 
Christmas Day, in the morning. 

“Oj? ll buy mesilf a swate buzzum pin, wid a stun 
in it, fur forty nine cints at the Fair,” thought Cook, 
rolling dough. 

“T will go out of the gate,” thought Baby, who 
had wakened, and was sitting up in her crib quite 
alone, and could see out through the open sitting- 
room door. “I will run away just a little, if Polly 
Poker isn’t looking.” 

Her little soft shoes made no sound, and her 
wise little head kept her rosy lips silent. But 
Towser needed no invitation to follow her, and 
when he sprang down the steps, out from under the 
wahoo bush came Dinah and Spot. 

There was only one house on the street north of 
Mr. Da Kamp’s, and upon the front of that was a 
placard, on which was printed “To Let.” Towser 
knew Baby was Miss Ethel now, so he did not 
bark, but he kept close beside her, wrinkling his 
forehead as he always did when he was troubled. 

When the clock in the great church tower struck 
four, Cook remembered the Baby. Round and round 
the house she ran like a crazy woman when she dis- 
covered the child’s nest was empty. “ What if the 
swatest little dear is losted ! An’ you, Ann Foggerty, 
bad luck to ye, ye auld fool, widin a stip av her, an’ 
havin’ no remimbrance av her, loike a sieve a-hold- 
in’ water. Holy Virgin, kape the darlint! A bod 
day it isfor ye, Ann Foggerty, an’ you a Foggerty 
of Bally O'Dowd!” 

Mrs. Deacon Jenckins came out and put her 
hand up to shield her eyes, and inquired what the 
matter was, and then she went after Baby’s mother, 
who fainted dead away when told the news. All 
the ladies of Ferndale had collected around the 
De Kamp house when Baby’s papa came home at 
a quarter of five. 

“ Now, Cook, mum, tell us, mum, whar you reckon 
that there young one have gone to,” said Tom 
Bebbs, the one Ferndale policeman, who in his 
five years of office had never before had a duty to 
perform, and was dazed. 

Cook liked to be called “ mum,’’ but she did not 
like to have her good sense or good feeling called 
in question. “If Oi’d any suspection, sor, av 
whar she’d be gone, ’tis mesilf have flyed to the spot 
directly.” 

Cook weighed two hundred pounds, so you can 
judge of her devotion to the Baby. “ But whar- 
ever she is, Towser is, an’ the cat, an’ Spot.” 

“Towser is a yellow dog,” explained unhappy 
Mr. De Kamp, and then he divided the Ferndale 
gentlemen who had come out with him into search 
parties to scour the town. 

In the meantime, Towser was as unhappy as he 
could be, in the presence of his dearest treasure, 
the Baby. He knew that were he to go home and 
bark his loudest, no one, not even Mrs. De Kamp, 
who could understand Greek, would know what he 
was telling. Dinah, too, was unhappy. She did 
not care to venture far from home, save when she 
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wanted to have a bird for dinner. But with deli- 
cious, savory bugs under his very bill, Spot could 
not be unhappy, and he went along very cheerfully, 
and practiced crowing. Suddenly the Baby sat 
down hard under a spreading beech tree. She had 
gone directly away from the little town into an 
open bit of woodland, now upgrown with tall milk- 
weeds, asters, and golden-rod, and which rose about 
her like a tiny forest. A cloud sailed over the sun, 
and, afraid of the shadows, Baby called Polly. 
Then she cried for her mamma, and Ann, and 
then she sobbed from fear, till Towser was 
rent with sympathy, and he licked her little 
face, and went through all his little tricks to 
distract her. At last he succeeded, and then, put- 


ting her curly head back, she slept. Dinah, who 
loved to be comfortable, snuggled against her and 
slept also. And Spot, being very full of bugs, put 
his head under his wing. But Towser sat up very 
straight, his right ear up, and wrinkling his fore- 
head. 


When the gentlemen were gone, Cook set out by 
herself. “I'll jis’ foller my natural feelin’s,” she 
said, looking about her carefully. 

Just beyond the gate, on the north side, where 
the peopie had not trampled, she found a chicken 
track. The road was then lost in the grass, but 
Cook went north. Far out among the milkweeds 
she saw something very pink. When she had 
reached it, it proved to be Baby’s scarf. 

‘“‘ Baby!” she cried in her Joud voice, “ Baby!” 
But only the poplars rustled a reply. Then she 
bethonght herself of a better plan, and called Tow- 
ser, and the lonely place rang with ‘Towser! 
oh, Towser! oh, Towser! oh, Dinah! oh, Spot, 
Spot !”” 

Towser sat up on his hind legs and whined. He 
hated to wake the Baby. Spot took his head out 
from under his wing and looked at Dinah. His 
ears told him Cook was a long way off, and he did 
not like to go so far from his best friend, for so he 
esteemed the cat.  Wuff!” said Towser to Dinah. 
At least it would have sounded so to you and me. 
“ Wufft! Wuff!” and then, if you will believe it, 
Dinah understood and trotted to Cook, guided by the 
sound of her voice, and after her went Spot, taking 
what bugs fell in his way. 

“| jist follered my nat’ral since, sor,” explained 
Cook a half-hour later to an admiring audience in 
the De Kamp parlors, “ an’ ’twas Dinah, bliss her, 
an’ that there lame chicken, Spot, come fur me 
vice, and I, follerin’, found the precious wan, wid 
Towser, the sinsible baste, a-kapin’ his eye on her 
till he saw me, an’ thin—well, we was beside oor- 
sives wid jy, th’ two av us!” 

The next morning Towser was decorated by 
Mrs. De Kamp with what he had always coveted, 
a collar with his name upon it—a solid silver collar 
of fine workmanship. Dinah had a scarlet collar, 
around which hung silver bells. 

‘“‘ And I,” said Spot to his mother under the hen- 
yard gate, “I shall live forever if nothing happens. 
I heard Cook say, ‘Spot shall never go into the 
pot,’ and the pot, you have told me, is the end of all 
chickens.” 








THE WARP AND WOOF. 


N one of the halls of the National Mu- 
seum at Washington is an exhibit which 
shows the process of weaving from the 
bunch of rushes, reeds, or of raw cotton or 
silk to the beautifully colored and finely 

woven goods that we know; from the silk thread 
just from the cocoon to the piece of dress silk that 
is a picture in the blending of its colors. We can 
see here step by step the making of baskets, hats, 
trays, and mattings, both by Indian and Mexican, 
from the rough reed or grass to that delight of 
every little girl, the perfectly finished basket, so fine 
and dainty that it seems to be made by the fairies. 
The mattings rival the silks in the fineness and 
smoothness of texture. The observing girl or boy 
will be able to detect the state of civilization, of 
intelligence, that any tribe or people have reached 
by the specimens of their work found here. 

There are bags woven in colored designs by some 
of the Arizona Indians that are marvelous when we 
remember the work is all done by hand, from the 
picking of the grasses to the finished bag, and that 
the tools are of the rudest kinds, and that the dyes 
used were used without any knowledge of chemis- 
try. It is interesting to trace the resemblances be- 
tween the implements of war of some of our Indian 
tribes and the war implements of the Japanese. 
There are specimens here of the shields carried by 
warriors that are woven of reeds; they are sym- 
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metrical, and exceedingly strong, and meet the re- 
quirements of their use ; they offer resistance to the 
weapons turned against them, but would have no 
power against the weapons of modern warfare of 
civilized peoples. 

It is a sudden jump from the rude implements 
of warfare to the making of beautiful laces by the 
peasant women of Europe, and yet we are still in 
the realm of textiles. We can see the pattern on 
the piece of black paper laid over several pieces of 
cotton cloth traced out by the first threads, the 
threads so fine that they seem like a spider’s web. 
We can trace every step in the making of that 
beautiful rose, with buds and leaves so perfect that 
it seems almost like a ekeletonized flower. It is 
finished to appliqué on a piece of net on its way to 
form a center of a lady’s bonnet or a baby’s cap. 
Laces from France, Italy, Belgium, are here—bor- 
ders for handkerchiefs, lace for fans, collar inser- 
tions, edgings, flounces, all showing the wonderful 
skill and patience of these people who have minis- 
tered all unconsciously to the beauty of life. It 
seems a pity that the art of lacemaking has died in 
many countries. ‘This is due to many causes. 
Hand-made lace could be owned only by the wealthy; 
age added to its value, and old lace was worth more 
than new. The first cost was so great—though 
lacemakers have always received the lowest prices 
for their labor—that lace never was a profitable in- 
vestmeut. It was perishable, and even subjected 
to the changes of fashion, so that it did not have a 
permanent or a gradually advancing change of 
value; machinery was invented that could produce 
an almost perfect imitation of the real lace, and at last 
machinery made such beautiful lace that its products 
were sold under their own name, and had a standard 
value. All these causes have been slowly making 
the hand lace industry an industry of the past. 
At different times governments and individuals have 
endeavored to make certain kinds of lace fashion- 
able in order to revive the industry and help the 
makers in certain districts, but no permanent suc- 
cees has ever followed these efforts, because they 
were forced and unnatural. 

The colorings of the textiles of the most primitive 
people show a fine sense of color, and when we 
compare the later bold contrasts of color, the crude- 
ness in combinations, we realize that when a people 
turn away from nature to art for instruction, and 
see color and form only through the eyes of others, 
they lose all true conception of color. 

When we pass from case to case in this alcove, 
and see what the uncivilized peoples knew how to 
make to meet, not only the needs of their lives, but 
to gratify a sense of beauty, a new respect comes 
for the knowledge, the art, the industry of peoples 
who lived here before we did, and from whom we 
have taken all that meant freedom, and to whom 
we make no return. 

Nature was their storehouse of raw materials, and 
a few crude tools, made by themselves, their ma- 
chinery ; and yet the result of their work is beyond 
our skill of eye and hand witbout vears of training. 


WILL’S FEVER. 
By Mary E. Sweetser. 


T was a contagious fever, and some symp- 
toms were discernible in less than an 
hour after he reached the farmhouse 
among the New Hampshire hills where 
he was to spend part of his vacation. 

He was on the piazza, when he heard, multiplied 

and intensified by the echoes, a succession of 

sounds, something like guar, guar, quar, quack, 
quar, quack, quar, quar, quack / 

“ What’s that ?” he inquired, eagerly. 

“Qh,” answered Uncle Perrin, “ them’s the 
ducks. Want to go and see ’em fed, at ten o’clock 
to-morrow mornin’? I declare, by the look o’ your 
eye, I shouldn’t wonder ef you were goin’ to hev 
the fever.” . 

You may be sure Will was ready promptly. 
Down through the field, across the brook—where 
the brown: beginnings of the cat-tails were showing 
their tips amidst the flag-like leaves, and the 
delicate ferns were making natural rockeries of the 
stones by the path—up the steep bank, with a 
leap and a scramble, and they were near their 
journey’s end. 

Mr. Sidney, the duck-raiser, greeted them cordi- 
ally, and, following him into a small building, they 
saw shorts, meal, and beef scraps put into a huge 
trough. Then the way Will began to ask questions 
made Uncle Perrin shake his head and chuckle, as 
nl pa to himself, “ Yes, he’s got it sure; got it 
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Will was not satisfied until he knew that the 
young ducks had two parts shorts to one of Indian 
meal, while the proportion was reversed for the 
older ones. He watched the ingredients mixed dry 
with a hoe, wet with water, put into pails, and 
placed on a wheelbarrow. 

Will’s eyes first caught sight of the little yellow 
ducks, only a few days old, in the “runs ” or yards 
connected with the long, low building called the 
breeding-house ; then, beyond, he saw inclosure 
after inclosure, separated by wire fences low enough 
to step over, and ducks, ducks, ducks in each. He 
began to count the ducks in one, next to try and 
find how many pens there were, then to multi- 

ly. 
mt A bad year,” he heard Mr. Sidney say to Uncle 
Perrin. “I haven’t but about 600 ducks, and I 
ought to have raised from 2,000 to 2,500.” 

Will began a low whistle, but forgot to finish it, 
he was so interested in looking at the baby ducks, 
as in their eagerness they nearly filled the long, 
narrow tray into which the food was to be put. He 
laughed as they were gently emptied out; and, the 
tray having been scraped clean witha short-handled 
hoe, how they scrambled for the mush! 

“Oh! what do you do that for?” asked Will, as 
Mr. Sidney poured some water into a tin about 
the size of a tomato can, covered it with a flower- 
pot saucer perhaps two inches larger in diameter, 
and, turning the whole arrangement upside down, 
set it into the “ run.” 

‘“ You see,” said Mr. Sidney, “there are holes 
in the tin through which the water comes out and 
fills the saucer as high as the openings, so there is 
always a fresh supply. And the four round holes 
in the covers of these square tins for the older ones,” 
continued Mr. Sidney, as he threw out the old 
water and poured in fresh, “ give plenty of room 
for the duck’s head, while the cover keeps out the 
dirt.” 

“It would be well if they had mouths on their 
backs,” said Will, laughing again, as the big ducks, 
in their impatience, insisted on putting themselves 
directly under the pail as the food was turned 
out. 

When Will returned to the farmhouse, his 
mother was sitting in the hammock which hung 
beneath the beautiful maples, reading. 

“Your boy’s got a settled fever, M’ria,” said 
Unele Perrin. 

“ Will, let me feel your pulse,” said his mother, 
starting up in alarm. “ How flushed your face 
is !”” 

“ Nonsense! Uncle Perrin’s joking, mother. It’s 
nothing but a duck fever.” 

“** Nothing but!’ ” sighed his mother, as she viv- 
idly recalled the fevers—hen fever, squirrel fever, 
white-mice fever, pigeon fever—with which he had 
previously been attacked. 

“T only wish,” continued Will, excitedly, “ that 
the incubator was in operation, but he showed it to 
me and told me all about it. It will hold four hun- 
dredjand forty eggs, or so, onits four trays. There’s 
a thermometer on each tray; canvas-bottomed 
trays they are, and they pull out. The heat is 
from an oil stove, hitched onto one end, and 
pipes are on the bottom, a few inches below the 
trays, and there is a place all over the top that 
holds thirty gallons of water. It must be fun 
when three or four hundred ducks are coming out 
of their shells all at once.” 

“T tell you ’tis !” ejaculated Uncle Perrin. “I've 
seen ’em many a time. Some little fellars just 
stickin’ their heads ‘out’n the shell, t?others with 
one web foot and part o’ the yallar body inter 
sight, and then there’s some as he has ter help, or 
they wouldn’t git out at all. It’s quite a care ter 
keep the moisture ’zactly right in them incubaters. 
They sets pans o’ water on the bottom to create a 
steam, but too much makes the young bird grow 
too big in the shell, and then, ag’in, ef there’s too 
little, the shell ain’t soft enough.” 

‘“ He has six or eight hens on ducks’ eggs now, 
mother,” said Will, enthusiastically. ‘To-mor- 
row’ll be the third day, and then he'll test them. 
He says I may see him do it.” 

“Test the hens?” asked his mother, gravely. 

“ Of course you know it’s the eggs, mother!” 

When to-morrow came, Will was in Mr. Sidney’s 
barn at the appointed hour. In front of one of 
the stalls hung a couple of old horse blankets, irreg- 
ularly fringed on the edges. 

“Stylish porty-ear, ain’t it?” said Uncle Perrin, 
as Mr. Sidney invited them to enter. The little 
window was darkened, and the only light came 
through a hole in a box in which a lantern had 
been placed. This hole was partially covered by a 
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piece cut from an old boot leg, in which was an 
opening the shape and size of anegg. As Mr. 
Sidney held the eggs, one by one, before this open- 
ing, Will could see a dark spot in almost all. 

“ That’s the heart,” said Mr. Sidney. “Those 
eggs we call ‘fertile,’ because the duckling has 
begun to form.” 

** What are you going to do with the others that 
haven’t any dark spot ?” asked Will. 

‘Oh, those are all right to use. Why, they were 
laid less than a week ago. Day after to-morrow, 
the fifth day, I shall test them again. You come 
over and yon will see something different.” 

When Will came, the “day after to-morrow,” 
his fever ran very high, and the quieting, cooling 
words his mother administered had been ineffectual 
in allaying it. 

“Oh, mother!” he exclaimed on his return, “ I 
saw spiders in them this time. The little dark 
spot had a lot of veins going out from it every 
which way, and it made them look ever so much 
like spiders. Did I tell you about the double-yolked 
egg Mr. Sidney put in for an experiment? It had 
two hearts in it last time, and two spiders to-day. 
Wouldn’t it be fine to see two little ducks coming 
out of one shell ? 

“How long are we going to stay here?” asked 
Will, scarcely stopping to take breath. “We 
sha’n't go for four weeks, shall we? The twenty- 
eighth day they hatch, and I do so want to see 
them.” 

During these weeks Will's fever continued to in- 
crease. Fishing, picnics, croquet, or lawn tennis 
had no effect in abating its violence. Few days 
passed when he did not add to its intensity by a 
eall on Mr. Sidney and his ducks. Sometimes he 
held the big sacking bag, while Mr. Sidney, having 
driven a number of ducks into a small inclosure, 
caught one after another by the neck, felt of each 
to see if it were sufficiently plump, and then thrust 
the fat ones promiscuously into the bag, dropping 
the others out to join their mates. 

Will often went with him to the house by the 
brook, where the old ducks laid their eggs. The 
sight of these beautiful white birds, as they plunged 
into the water or sailed gracefully over its smooth 
surface, fanned the fever fire burning within him 
to a white heat. 

The only thing which proved, the slightest anti- 
dote was the fact that so many ducks lived and 
died the death natural for all good fat ducks, with- 
out ever seeing the water. Mr. Sidney assured 
him they did not need it, were perfectly healthy, 
etc., but Will declared they couldn’t be as happy. 
“ They were made for water, and all his ducks should 
have it,” entirely ignoring the practical side of the 
question. 

All this time the ducks’ eggs under the hens 
had been growing darker and darker in color, until 
at last the morning of the twenty-eighth day 
dawned. Directly after breakfast Will went over 
the brook to Mr. Sidney’s, and stationed himself 
near the hens on their nests. Soon he heard a 
slight crackling sound, and one duckling had made 
an opening with the “nib” on its beak in the large 
end of its shell. There was a commotion inside, 
while the little bird turned itself entirely round in 
the shell; then its head appeared, and soon its 
whole yellow body came in sight. Will took up 
the empty egg-shell, and found he could make it 
look all whole again, as the piece of shell around 
which the little duck had pecked hung down like 
a door on hinges. 

“Tt’s wonderful, ain’t it?” said Uncle Perrin. 
“When one sees the marvelous works o’ God, it 
makes Him seem almighty, I tell you; an’ I jest 
bless him that he’s almighty in mercy an’ love, 
alongside o’ his powerfulness.” 

Will watched the double-yolked egg with the 
greatest interest, but there was no sound, no stir 
within, and he only forgot his disappointment when 
Mr. Sidney called him to come and see a three- 
legged duckling, but even that could not be kept 
alive. 

The next day Will and his mother started for 
home ; but although, when away from the contami- 
nating air of the duck colony, Will’s fever is 
gradually subsiding, he is occasionally threatened 
with a relapse, which may be incurable. 








Are we an unhealthy nation? There are more 
than three times as many physicians in America as 
in France, proportionately. What would become 
of this army of doctors if American women were 
to properly dress and exercise in the open air regu- 
larly ?—[ Eliza Putnam, in Brooklyn “ Times.” 
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HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 


FIVE SIMPLE TALKS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By tHE Rey. Lyman Assort, D.D. 


I.—DISCIPLES. 


PICTURE rises before me as I write, 
I of a little boy in a country church, in 
the high. straight-backed pew, his legs 
dangling uncomfortably, unable to reach 
the fluor. He had a vague sense that 
he was a sinner, though he could not have told of 
anything very wrong that he had done. He felt 
that he ought to be a Christian, but he neither 
knew what a Christian was nor how to become one. 
He occasionally heard a creed read in church which 
seemed to him rather long, and quite impossible 
for him to understand. and he supposed that he 
must understand it and believe it before he could bea 
Christian. He used to look at the gray-haired saints 
about him, and think when he grew old enough he 
would be a Christian, much as he used to look with 
admiration at the stage-driver who drove the four- 
horsed stage past his grandfather's door, and think 
that when he was old enough he would drive a 
stage. He did not think it wicked not to be a stage- 
driver, but he did think it somehow wicked not to 
be a Christian, and it occasionally made him very 
unhappy. But to bea Christian while he was a 
little boy seemed to him just as impossible as to be a 
stage-driver while he was a little boy. So he 
waited until he was a senior in college before he 
joined the church, and he has always looked back 
with keen regret upon those eight or ten years 
during which he might have been a joyous Chris- 
tian, and with a great desire to tell boys and girls, 
who are of a like mind, how very simple and how 
very joyous it is to be a Christian. 

Tnere are five words by which in the New 
Testament Christians are called. If you under- 
stand what these five mean you will understand 
what is a Christian, and how to become one. They 
are : 

Disciples or 
Believers 
Followers 
Brethren Members of the household. 
Saints The Holy. 

A Christian is, first of all, a disciple—that is, a 
scholar. Christ has come into the world to teach 
something, and a Christian is one who has entered 
his school and is learning of him. You will some- 
times hear people say that it does not make any 
difference what a man believes. But the very ob- 
ject of going to school is to believe something which 
you did not believe before. Ai] learning consists in 
asking questions and getting information, in won- 
dering or doubting, and then, as a result of the won- 
dering or doubting, and of the consequent study, in 
learning to believe something which you never 
before believed. So a Christian is one who comes 
to Christ as to a school-teacher, to learn something 
which Christ has to teach him. If he thinks it does 
not make any difference what he believes, he will 
not go to school and he will not learn anything. 

And it is coming to Christ to learn the things 
which Christ came to teach. He did not teach the 
sort of things you learn inschool. He did not teach 
spelling, or history, or arithmetic, or geography, or 
natural science. And he did teach the things about 
which most boys and girls learn very little at school. 
He taught the answers to such questions as these : 
What is it to be good? What is it to be bad? And 
what is the difference between the two? When we 
die, what happens? What becomes of us? The 
body is put in the grave. Is the boy or the man 
put into the grave? If not, what becomes of the 
boy or the man that loved and laughed and wept and 
was angry and was joyful? Wheredid this strange 
world come from? Wheredid I[comefrom? Who 
made me? And what did he make me for? Can 
I know him? And talk with him? And will he 
hear what I have to say? And does he care about 
the things that I care about? And if [ want to talk 
with him and get his advice or his help, how shall I 
doit? When I have done wrong and am unhappy, 
what can I do to get rid of the wrong and the un- 
happiness? IfI want to contrul my temper or my 
vanity, if I want to be good and pure and true and 
brave, like my father or my mother, or some hero 
I have read about, what can I do to be what I want 
to be? These are the questions which Christ an- 
swered. And to be a Christian is to go to school 


Scholars. 
Faithful. 
Soldiers. 
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to Christ, and listen to his answers, and try to 
learn what is the truth which he teaches us. 

But—and this I want particularly to make you 
see and believe—to be a scholar is not to know 
what Christ has taught, but to go to Christ in order 
to learn. There are a great many people who 
seem to imagine that you must believe a creed in 
order to become a Christian. Not at all! You 
become a Christian in order that you may learn 
the truth, and so believe a creed. You do not have 
to know geography in order to study it; you have 
to study it in order to know it. And you do not 
have to know and believe what Christ taught in 
order to be Christ's scholar ; you have to be Christ's 
scholar in order to know and believe what Christ 
taught. 

There was a jail in a Roman town in Paul’s 
time in the charge of a cruel and ignorant Roman 
jailer. He knew nothing about the Bible, or San- 
day, or Christ, or any life after death. He had 
never heard of so much as the Ten Commandments 
or the Lord's Prayer. He did not even know that 
God was good and wished him to be good. He 
had beaten Paul and Silas cruelly, and then put 
them in a horrible underground dungeon, dark and 
wet and cold, and fastened their feet in cruel stocks. 
But their hearts were so light that they sang songs 
in the midnight, and the other prisoners were listen- 
ing to them, when suddenly an earthquake shook 
the prison walls and threw some of them down, so 
that the prisoners might have escaped. The terri- 
fied jailer would have killed himself. Perhaps he 
thought an angry God had come to take vengeance 
on him. Perhaps he merely feared that he would 
be tortured and put to death if his prisoners got 
away. Paul suspected what the jailer was about 
to do, and called out to him, Do thyself no harm, 
we are all here. And the jailer called for a light, 
and came down into the duageon all trembling, and 
asked Paul and Silas, What must I do to be saved 7 
And they said to him, Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved, and thy whole 
house. And they took him and baptized him that 
same night into the Church of Christ. He did not 
know anything—a great deal less, certainly, than 
any reader of this paper knows—about God, or 
heaven, or jadgment, or duty, or Christ, or love. 
But he wanted to learn; and wanting to learn of 
Christ was enough to make him Christ's scholar. 

Do you want to learn what Christ has to teach ? 
If you do, that is all that is necessary to become a 
disciple or scholar of Christ. 








THE SECRET OF GENIUS.’ 
By tHe Rev. Lyman Assorr, D.D. 


“I said, Days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom. But there is a spirit in man: and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding. 
Great men are not always wise: neither do the aged under- 
stand judgment.’’—Job xxxii., 7, &, 9. 

> 8 |HERE are two opinions here presented 

in contrast with one another as to the true 

cause of greatness among men. One, 

that greatness or wisdom comes from 

experience, is a human quality, a prod- 

uct of education ; the other, that it is an inspiration, 

that it comes with the breath of the Almighty, that 

it is an interpretation of him, a manifestation of 
him. The latter is the Bible view. 

We are accustomed to think that certain physical 
phenomena are manifestations of the divine glory, 
perhaps even that all nature is such a manifesta- 
tion of the divine wisdom and power and glory. 
We are coming more and more to this larger and 
grander view. We who were brought up in ortho- 
dox congregations were very sure that God blew 
with the breath of his nostrils on that night when 
the waters of the Red Sea turned back and made 
a path, that through the waters the children of 
Israel might walk in safety; we were very sure 
that Christ spake with more than magic power in 
that day when the water heard his voice and 
“blushed to own its Lord.” Science is making it, 
perhaps, more difficult to believe these exceptional 
manifestations of God, on the one hand, but Chris- 
tian faith is making it easier, on the other hand, to 
believe that God needs no special manifestations, 
but is perpetually disclosing himself. We are 
coming more and more to recognize that in every 
wind that blows God is heard, and in every natural 
process God discloses his glory. We are coming 
to see that not only in that hour when the waves 
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were made a wall on the right hand and on the 
left, that the children of Israel might pass through 
in safety, was God's power shown, but no less in 
every forest in which unestimated thousands of 
tons of water are being lifted by an invisible hand 
from root to topmost bough; that the power of 
God is shown not more truly in that day when 
Christ spoke and suddenly the water was converted 
into wine, than in every spring, when, under the 
mystic influences of a power as incomprehensible, 
the juices of the earth turn to grape juices in sunny 
Italy or in Southern California. God is in univer- 
sal phenomena. The day that Moses climbed the 
mount, and it thundered and it lightened, God 
was there. In the day when the twelve disciples 
followed their Lord up that other grass-clad 
mountain, where only the birds were singing and 
the fleecy clouds were sailing overhead, God was 
also there. No less is he on every mountain crag 
and on every hillside. The blossoming bush de- 
clares his presence as eloquently as the bush that 
burned but was not consumed. 

In like manner we have been accustomed to think 
that God has sometimes spoken through some men. 
To doubt that is to be infidel. We are sure that 
he spoke through Moses and David and Isaiah and 
Paul ; that there were certain exceptional, prophetic 
natures whom he inspired, into whom he breathed 
the breath of life, through whom he vocalized him- 
self that man might understand his word. Bat if 
we will open this Bible of ours and read it with any 
due attention, we shall see that its conception 
of divine inspiration is much larger and broader 
than any notion which confines inspiration to a few 
individual prophets or to a single nation, epoch, or 
country. Inspiration preceded the Jewish nation, 
for Abraham and Isaac and Jacob were inspiced 
before the Jewish nation was born. Inspiration was 
outside the Jewish nation; for Melchisedec and 
Balaam spoke, and the Spirit of God gave them in- 
spiration. Inspiration continued after the Jewish 
nation perished, and will continue to the end of 
time. At the day of Pentecost the children of 
Israel were perplexed by hearing the Galileans 
speak in their various dialects. And Peter gives 
the explanation: “It shall come to pass’”—he 
quotes from one of the old prophets—“ it shall come 
to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out 
my Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams: 
and on my servants and on my handmaidens I will 
pour out in those days of my Spirit: and they shall 
prophesy.” To whom is this promise given ? Later in 
the discourse he tells us explicitly : ** Repent, and be 
baptized every one of you in the name ot Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. For the promise is unto you, 
and to your children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our'God shall call.” All 
down the ages the young men shall see visions ; all 
down the ages the old men shall dream dreams; 
all down the ages the young men shall bring their in- 
spired hopes and the old men their stores of wis- 
dom and experience, and God shall fuse them in 
the blast of his own inspiring breath, and they shall 
come forth as from the mouth of prophets. This 
is the Bible doctrine. The Church has limited in- 
spiration to a few topics and a particular class. 
Even if we think it did not stop with the death of 
Christ, we think it is confiaed to the special Charch 
of God, to the prophets and the preachers who 
have stood in pulpits and who have tried to in- 
terpret the Bible. Not so. Dves the Bible itself 
interpret inspiration? Look at the record. Read 
the lives of the men who are treated as inspired of 
God. Who are they? Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, farmers and herdsmen ; Moses, a statesman ; 
Aaron, a priest ; Bezaleel, a decorator, embroiderer 
of robes, hanger of curtains for the Temple; 
Joshua, a great soldier; David, a writer of sacred 
poetry ; the author of Job and Ecclesiastes and Sol- 
omon’s Songs, writers of dramatic fiction ; Ezra and 
Nehemiah, historians and annalists; Isaiah and 
Jeremiah and Paal, prophets and religious teach- 
ers. God has many voices. He shows his glory 
through many ditferent manifestations. 

Is this not rational? Where shall we look for 
God if not in that which is the grandest work of 
his hands? And what is the grandest work of his 
hands? Lightning? No. Man hath lifted up his 
hand into the clouds and brought down the light- 
ning, and said, “Thou shalt obey me.” Fire and 
water? No. Man has seen how fire and water 
could be joined and made to do his drudgery for 
him. Not material things are the grandest, but 
the immaterial. Diviner than mountain or river 
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or plain or sea is man, because man is God’s child. 
Have you ever stood—I know some of you have— 
in that wonderful Chamounix Valley and looked 
out on that snowy dome rising above it, and bowed 
in awe and reverence before it as before grander 
cathedral than ever human hands did fashion? 
Have you ever stood on the deck of a great steamer 
—I know some of you have—while the wind has 
howled about it and the waves have threatened to 
engulf it, and you have seen your steamer plung- 
ing like a duck down one hillside and clambering 
slowly up the other, and felt the grandeur of the 
storm and of the ocean? Have you ever ridden out 
alone upon a great prairie, shutting yourself off from 
all te edianten, and looked off on the broad 
expanse where it has seemed as if you were in the 
heart of a limitless expanse, and measurably under- 
stood the meaning of the word infinite? Have you 
looked up into the starry vault of a winter's night 
and whispered softly to yourself, “ When I con- 
sider the heavene, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars whicn thou hast ordained, what is 
man that thou art mindfal of him? and the son of 
man that thou visitest him?’ Oh, grand is the 
mountain with its snowy dome! grand the ocean 
with its voice of thunder! grand the prairie with its 
illimitable expanse! d the heavens with its 
starry vault! But grander than them all is the face 
of a babe that looks up out of laughing eyes and 
cooing voice into the mother’s face ; because in the 
babe is soul. For when the mountain shall have 
crumbled into dust, and when the ocean shall have 
forgotten to sing its choral, when the prairie shall 
have been swept with a fire from which there is no 
recovery, and the very heavens shall have been 
rolled together as a scroll, that laughing babe will 
still live on. If in the mountain, the prairie, the 
ocean, the heavens, we see our God, oh, how dull 
of vision are we if we do not see our God in human 
kind ! 


We recognize a God in nature, because—if we 


ask ourselves for a reason for the faith that is in 
us—there is a unity in nature. Diverse as all 
these phenomena are of flower and field, mountain 
and sky, valley and river—diverse as they all are, 
we learn that there is in them an order, a harmony ; 
in this complicated structure we discover a real 
unity. This unity that binds all these together in 
ene harmonious whole is Gud. It is not so easy to 
see the unity in humanity ; but it is there, and we 
discern it. If there be no unity in humanity, no 
history is possible. If there were no unity in human- 
ity, there would be no family, no government, no 
law, no order, no society. We are not a mere set 
of disintegrated individuals, each with his own will 
to go his own way; we are bound together in one 
great harmonious whole from which in vain we 
struggle toescape. Independence !—there is no such 
thing as independence ; every man is dependent on 
every other man, and the richest man is most de- 
pendent of us all. We are bound one to another 
by great laws. If there is physical law and order 
in the universe, there is no less a moral law and 
order in the universe. And if there is law, there 
is a law-giver ; if there is life, there is a life-giver. 
The great man is one who sees this ; in whom this 
divine spirit is, and from whose lips this divine 
spirit is uttering itself. ‘“ There isa spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth under- 
standing.” There is a spirit in man, and this 
spirit in man is linked by a chain that is almost 
indissoluble to the eternal and infiaite Spirit, aod 
the infinite Spirit reflects itself in the human spirit, 
utters itself in the human spirit, works out life in 
the human spirit. This is the secret of all true 
greatness. Tne great men of the nineteenth cent- 
ury are not different in the source of their great- 
ness from the great men of the first century of 
our era or of the fourteenth century before Christ. 
The true scientist is the one who in the unity of 
nature discerns God, and science is coming to 
know more of him. We do not create powers, we 
find them ; they are divine powers, and we lay hold 
on them, use them, and bring them intoour service. 
As we understand God and obey God we are served 
by God. All art in all ite various forms has this 
divine unity, and through all artists this divine voice 
speaks and this divine glory manifests itself. There 
are laws of harmony in music, which existed 
before the musician discovered them; laws of 
harmony in art, which antedate all painting and 
sculpture. The artist does not invent; he dis- 
covers. The musician does not create; he finds. 
music must be according to musical laws 

that existed before ever he learned in the 
cradle to hear sweet sounds; his art creations 
must be obedient to art laws that existed before 
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ever the mountains were sculptured in forms of 
grandeur or the hills tapestried with velvet and 
embroidered with flowers: or he is no musician, no 
artist. Have you ever played the game in which 
you spell out a word with a dozen letters each on a 
little card, then mix up and hand them to your 
friend, and he takes those letters, and out of them 
tries to spell the word that was in your mind be- 
fore. So God plays with us. Oae artist picks out 
one letter, another a second, a third athird. Each 
one is but a fragment of art. Raphael puts his 
letter down, Thorwaldsen his, Church or Inness 
his; and so one artist after another and one school 
after another put their letters down; and when it 
is all down, and not before, we shall know what 
beauty is. For beauty is the divine ideal, and all 
schools of artists are but spelling it out; and every 
great artist is a flash of God on this dull earth of 
ours. So with music. Men debate with one an- 
other whether this, or that, or the other music shall 
be the music of the future. Oh, puerile debates! 
God summons the artists, and they take their places 
—Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Muzart, 
Schumann, Wagner, Liszt—all one great orchestra ; 
there is even a place for Berlioz, with his clanging 
cymbals and his kettledrum. And out of all their 
utterances the music that is in the heart of God 
speaks itself. Each musician interprets one throb 
of God’s heart, and then he goes his way, and we 
have learned one thought of God, and that is all. 
The great statesman is one who sees divine law, be- 
cause divine law is writtenin him. God has spoken 
something he could hear and he has heard it, and 
then he contrives how to speak it unto men in laws; 
not in music, not with the brush and pencil, not 
with the spoken word, but in wrought-out institu- 
tions. Whena man says there is no place for the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rale in 
American polities, he shows that he does not know 
the first letter of the alphabet of statesmanship. 
The whole fanction of statesmen is to work the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule into human 
institutions. Law—what is it? Man make laws ? 
No more can we make a moral law than we can 
make a nataral law. We find out what laws are, 
and proclaim them. Liberty the permission of 
every man to do as he pleases! So the anarchist 
says; but the anarchist is mistaken. Liberty is 
taking away every obstacle that prevents men from 
doing the one great divine will of God. So far 
humanity has been struggling on to righteousness 
in spite of obstacles that men with their despotisms 
have put in the way. Whetherthe law be made by 
a single headed despot called a Czar, or by a hydra- 
headed despot called Democracy, makes no differ- 
ence ; if the law hampers and hinders freemen it is 
against the divine, because the divine isin man, and 
God is calling man, and every man must be free to fly 
to God, and all men in one great covey, as the ducks 
fly south when the summer calls them from the 
winter-wrapped earth. That is liberty. What is 
the difference between a statesman and a politi- 
cian? The politician does not know God, and the 
statesman does. What is the difference between 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr? One sees the great di- 
vine law of liberty, and enunciates it in the Declara- 
tion of Independence ; and the other pulls wires that 
he may get himself in the Presidential chair, and 
does get himself in the felon’s dock. George Will- 
iam Cartis told us the other night, in words whose 
eloquence I cannot adequately recall, that as Henry 
Clay, incarnate compromise, walked out of the Sen- 
ate Chamber, Charles Sumner, incarnate conscience, 
walked in. What was the difference between the 
two? Just that difference between compromise 
and conscience, godlessness and God, in the human 
soul. Webster makes a speech in reply to Hayne, 
the great speech of his life. A few years go by, 
and he makes another speech, on which, I venture 
to say, he put quite as much thought and labor— 
the speech of the 7th of March. Why is the one 
@ great speech and the other not? Because now 
he sees that the problem of this Nation is to main- 
tain its nationality, and because now he fails to see 
that the problem of this Nation is to maintain its 
liberty. The statesman is the man in whom God 
dwelis and by whom God makes some utterance. 
He may not always know what voice it is that 
speaks to him; but if that voice does speak, and 
to him righteousness and truth and liberty and 
goodness are more than policies, he is a statesman ; 
and if policies are more than righteousness and 
goodness and truth and the eternal, he is a politi- 
cian, that shall die the death and be buried—dust 
to dust, and ashes to ashes, and corruption to cor- 
ruption. 

So the great prophet is one in whom God speaks, 
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whether that prophet speaks in the Hebrew tongue 
or the English tongue, in the first century or the 
nineteenth century. If he be a prophet, he is a 
prophet of God, and God is speaking in him and 
through him. I do not mean that every teacher 
that lives is what we call a religious teacher, but I 
do mean that when we say “the divine Dante” or 
“the divine Shakespeare,”” we express a truth 
deeper than we are wont to think. The voice of 
Dante and the voice of Shakespeare are in very 
truth the divine voice speaking through human 
life. What is Wordsworth’s message? God. 
God in the long panorama of nature, where men 
did not see God ; God in the common doing. Waat 
is Browning's message? Browning, who lives in 
the Old World, in ancient culture, who hardly 
dwells in the nineteenth century at all, who lives 
not in the fields, nor by the brooks, but in the 
haunts of men and in the hearts of men—what is 
his message? It is still the same message—Guod. 
God in Andrea del Sarto, the artist; God in Abt 
Vogler, the old organist; God in the St. John 
dying in the desert; God in Christmas epiphanies, 
whether in the crudities of the conventicle or in 
the superstitions of St. Peter's; God in human 
hearts. No prophet has the whole story to tell, 
any more than any artist or musician has the whole 
story to tell. Each man gives his message and 
goes his way; and it is true now, and through all 
thie ages will be true. We prophesy in part, for we 
know in part. Augustine comes, and he has but 
one word to say—Law, but it is the law of God; 
Calvin but one word—Sovereignty, but it is the 
sovereignty of God; Luther but one word—Hope, 
but it is hope in God; Wesley but one word— 
Liberty, but it is liberty in God; and Henry 
Ward Beecher has but one word—Love, but it 
is the love of God. And whether it be Muses 
or Elijah or David or Isaiah or Paul or Calvin 
or Augustine or Luther or Wesley or Henry Ward 
Beecher, it is Gud that gives the message. 

Have you ever stood by the side of a shimmer- 
ing lake when the wind was playing on its surface, 
and seen the gleams of sunlight, reflected from the 
rippling waves, glancing for a moment and then 
gone? You knew the glory was in the sun in the 
heavens, not in the waves that did but in gleams 
reflect it. So is the life of a great man: for one 
instant it shines with a glory, then the wave is 
gone; but the glory was the glory of the sun in 
the heavens that he reflected. Have you ever 
stood in a great valley, surrounded by mountain 
peaks, and heard the echoes as they were repeated 
from mountain to mountain—some loud, some in- 
distinct, some distant, some close at hand? The 
echoes die away. They were but echoes—echoes 
of the living voice. So God Almighty speaks, and 
one peak after another catches the word and sounds 
it out ; but all these voices, eloquent and stirring as 
they may be, are but the echoes of the voice of 
God. They die away, bat the God that spoke 
lives on, and will speak to you if you will but hear 
him. Do I say there is no difference in men? 
Oh, no! That there are no great men and no 
small ones? Not at all! But that true greatness 
always consists in this: in listening for the voice 
of God, hearing the voice of God, repeating the 
voice of God, and no other voice. 

If you could imagine the letters of the alphabet 
endowed with free will, and then imagine an author 
trying to express himself therewith, you might con- 
ceive one letter saying, I want to be on the title- 
page; another, I want to be an ornamental letter 
at the beginning of the chapter; another, I 
would like to be in the preface. Each letter de- 
sires to select its own place, and the poor author 
would have a hard time to express his thought 
with his self-willed alphabet. Some letters are 
more important than others. Some fill a more 
important place; but it is the function of each 
letter to be just where the author wishes it to be, 
for the function of the letter is not to express its 
own wit or wisdom, but that of the author, whose 
servant it is. In the book of life which God is 
writing, you are one letter. Go where he puts you, 
and so bear your part in the message of life which 
he is spelling out. Greatness consists not in occu- 
pying a more prominent position than one’s neigh- 
bor; it consists in being just the letter God wants 
you to be, and just in the place God wants you to 
occupy, that you may bear just the part he intends 
in the whole revelation of truth and life. 

When I began to ask myself, “ What message 
shall I give to Plymouth Church on the 8 h of 
March next?" I first asked myself this: ** What 
message would Mr. Beecher wish me to give?” 
And then I asked myself this: “What message 
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would the Master wish me to give?” And I said: 
“They would both wish me to give the same mes- 
sage; and that message—‘God.’” I know it 
would be his message, and you know it, too. 

Some of you remember that Friday night when 
you packed this house full to overflowing, crowd- 
ing him, against his will, out of the lecture-room ; 
when you had given him that ovation which could 
not be restrained, that you might testify to your 
love and respect and reverence for him in the 
hour when he was attacked by wild beasts, some 
of you will remember how he rose and read that 
hymn, which turned all our thoughts from him to 
the Master, 

“ When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died.” 


And some of you remember, again, how on his sev- 
entieth birthday we gathered in the Academy of 
Music, and only a few of his friends could get in, 
packing it there so full that half an hour before 
the time for the meeting the doors had to be 
closed; and you will remember, when speech after 
speech of praise of all his life achievements had 
been poured out, how he responded with that simple 
self-abnegation which was his grandest eloquence, 
saying, “It is not mine. I have been but God’s 
instrument in a great time. God has used me as 
it pleasedhim.” And so I know that he would have 
me give you this message: Look through the man 
to the God, through the little human greatness to 
the great divine greatness, that speaks in so many 
forms, that reflects itself in so many rays of light, that 
combines all glories in one eternal and inextinguish- 
able glory. When the angel had shown John 
through the heavenly city, and its glories had been 
made apparent to his eye, John fell upon his knees 
to worship the messenger; but the messenger raised 
his hand and stopped him. “ I am but your fellow- 
servant,” he said, “and a prophet; worship God.” 
There are some of you here—and I am among the 
number—who owe to Henry Ward Beecher the 

est debt that one man can owe to another—the debt 
of quickened spiritual life. He is the angel that 
has shown you the Heavenly City who were walk- 
ing as in the City of Destruction ; he has opened 
your eyes to see the Jight of God who were walking 
as in darkness. If ever you are moved to human 
worship, hear his voice—not mine—saying, “I am 
one of thy fellow-servants and of the prophets; 
worship God.” As we go through our pilgrimage 
in life, it is all lined with the gifts of love. Is it 
carpeted with velvet? and do the fruit trees drop 
their fruits into our hands? and the flowers bloom, 
filling the air with sweet fragrance? and the birds 
repeat the angel song, “ Peace on earth, good will 
to men”? That is love. And if the night gathers, 
and the thorns prick and torment our feet, and the 
thunder takes the place of the singing birds, it is that 
we may krrow that this is not the true life, but only 
the pilgrimage to life. God gives us no better gift 
than the gift of sorrow and heartache and tears, 
out of which grow appetite for better things 
than this life contains. But among all the gifts 
God ever gives his children, there is none like that 
of a great, good man; for in the great, good 
man a glimpse of God himself is given, and we 
learn what love is in its largeness and in its infinitude 
from the glimpse of love which these reflections, 
these satellites, of divinity give to us. Thank God, 
O you that knewhim! Thank God for one whose 
heart was as great a heart as ever beat in man’s 
bosom, whose voice was as clear an interpretation 
of Gospel duty as ever sounded from human lips. 
And, as he followed Christ, so follow him. 








—Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, the General Secretary of 
the Charity Organization Society, in a lecture last week 
on the “Problems of Charity,” computed that nearly 
$100,000,000 is spent in charity every year in this 
country, and he cited several cases that had come under 
his notice in this city. In one of these a woman who 
had received aid for years, on her death was found to 
be worth $18,000. She had been receiving aid from 
no less than twelve Baptist churches. Another woman 
who was a constant communicant for forty years, and 
had received charitable aid, requested on her death-bed 
that a hassock she had in her room be buried with her. 
It was found to be too large to put in the coffin, and was 
cut open with a view to making it smaller, when it was 
discovered that the stuffing of the cushion was a mass 
of bank notes. She had been receiving charity from 
five churches. 

—Mr. Sankey, the evangelist, has written a book con- 
taining an account of how some of his most famous Gos- 
pel songs were written, and incidents connected with 
their conception. One of his collections of songs has 
just been rendered into German, for Sunday-school use 
in German schools both here and in the Fatherland. 
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Reuicious News. 


Charity A new center for charitable work is 
Concentrated. 800n to be formed in this city. The 
need of such a center, where those 
benevolent institutions which deal directly with the 
poor of the metropolis might have their headquarters, 
has long been felt. Recently some attempt has been 
made, but without great success, to raise funds for the 
erection of a building to be used by the Charity Organi- 
zation Society and the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. Now, however, the problem 
has been solved by the generosity and public spirit of 
one man. Mr. John S. Kennedy, the banker, has long 
been interested in charitable work in this city, and is 
an officer of several of our most useful benevolent 
societies. Last week he announced his intention to 
purchase property at the corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street, and to erect thereon (at an 
expense of probably about $400,000) a fine building, 
which will contain the general oftices of the Charity 
Organization Society, the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, the Children’s Aid Society, 
and the New York City Mission and Tract Society. 
The building will be called the United Charities Build- 
ing, and in it the societies named will have offices at a 
nominal rent, and other societies will also be offered an 
opportunity to occupy offices at a reasonable rent. 
Beyond question, great benefit will ensue from this 
movement to bring together and give proper working 
facilities to these associations, which have long been 
hampered and restricted in many ways. 


Death of The late Bishop Benjamin Henry 
Bishop Paddock. Paddock, of Massachusetts, who died 
on Tuesday of last week at the age 
of sixty-three, was particularly characterized by his 
earnestness and singleness of purpose. When, in 1873, 
the bishopric of Massachusetts was offered to him, the 
feeling between the parties within the Church was 
strong; his predecessor, Bishop Eastman, had been noted 
for the positiveness of his opinions:as a Low Churchman, 
and had not been on the best of terms with some of 
the extremer High Churchmen. When Dr. Paddock 
agreed to accept the bishopric he said to a friend : 
“Only one consideration influences me to accept the 
election of the Massachusetts Convention, and that is 
that I may be able, under God, to bring together the 
churchmen of that diocese into working harmony, and 
thus build up a strong and prosperous religious life 
among them.” His actions and policy fully carried 
out the purpose thus expressed, and as a result of that 
policy the bishopric soon became united and har- 
monious, and church work was carried on in a profit- 
able and practical manner. It is often the case that 
a compromise candidate proves satisfactory to neither 
party, but with Bishop Paddock the reverse was em- 
phatically true. As a preacher and writer Bishop 
Paddock had made his mark, though with not such 
distinction, it is probable, as might have been the case 
had he not been so closely devoted to the internal work 
of his diocese. 


The Church Jt seems to be a difficult matter for 
the New York Presbytery to make its 
mind up on the question of deaconesses 
or to formulate its opinion when once 
reached. The subject has been talked over at the 
Presbytery’s meeting, has been referred back and forth 
to committees, and when at last something like a con- 
clusion was reached at the meeting of last week it was 
supplemented by new action which, in a different way, 
threw the whole subject again open for debate. It 
will be remembered that the matter came to this and 
to other presbyteries by way of two overtures from the 
General Assembly. Last week the committee reported 
that it was in favor of the objects sought by the over- 
tures, but nevertheless was constrained to negative 
both, the first because it affirmed what is in dispute— 
Scriptural authority for the appointment of deaconesseS 
and of their existence in the Apostolic Church—and the 
second because the proposed office and its duties were 
not particularly defined. This report was laid aside, 
after an animated debate, by a vote of 39 to 28. Both 
of the overtures were then defeated by an almost 
unanimous vote. Professor Briggs, Dr. Van Dyke, and 
others still pleaded for the recognition in some way of 
woman’s work in the churches, and finally, on motion 
of Dr. Sample, a committee was appointed to consider 


and 
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the desirability of submitting an overture to the Gen- 
eral Assembly which should provide that “ whenever 
it shall appear needful, the Church session may select 
and appoint godly women for the care of the poor and 
the sick, of poor widows and orphans, and for all such 
ministrations to bodily and spiritual need as may come 
properly within their sphere.” 


Results of 10 view of the very urgent appeals 
Foreign which are now being made in behalf 
Missions. of the American Board—the sub- 
stance of which will be found in an 
article by Secretary Clark printed in our col- 
umns a few weeks ago—it is interesting to know 
just what actually has been accomplished of late years 
by Protestant missions. A comprehensive summary 
has recently been given to the public by the American 
Board, from which we select a few central facts and 
figures which will go far to refute the constantly re- 
peated and quite unfounded representations often seen 
in the press to the effect that foreign missions are 
practically failures: In Japan the twenty-seven Prot- 
estant missions have a total adult native membership of 
28,977. About 5,000 members were added to the church 
rolls during the last year. Of the 300 members of the 
new Japanese Parliament which was elected last July, 
twelve are professedly Christians. There are 527 Prot- 
estant missionaries in Japan, the first arriving in that 
country less than twenty-two years ago. In China, con- 
sidering the number of missionaries and the number of 
years they have been working in that country, the re- 
sults have not been so satisfactory. This is due largely 
to the stolidity of the Chinese character. In that 
country there are 1,295 Protestant missionaries, while 
the number of adult native communicants is 37,287. 
In India and Ceylon the results are the most satisfactory 
of all, the native Christians in the schools alone num- 
bering 74,376, though the number of missionaries is less 
than 300. A summary of the number of missionaries 
in foreign countries supported by Protestant societies 
in the United States, together with the number of 
churches, native communicants, and contributions for the 
year 1890, shows the following totals : 2,350 mission- 
aries, 2,721 churches ; 236,187 native communicants, of 
whom 25,963 were added in 1890; $524,217 contributed 
by natives, and $3,977,701 contributed in the United 
States. A nearly complete list of the Protestant mis- 
sionary societies in Great Britain and their work in 
foreign lands shows a total of 2,965 missionaries and 
348,081 native communicants. The Protestant Cana- 
dian missionary societies support 133 missionaries, 
while their native communicants number 8,172. 


The Prison Association of New York 
has been before the public for nearly 
half a century. It has helped thou- 
sands of discharged prisoners ; intro- 
duced improvements into our penal system ; given its 
moral support to such institutions as the Elmira Re- 
formatory and the Burnham Industrial Farm ; and is 
to-day doing the largest special work of any prison asso- 
ciation in the world, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
National Prison Association of the United States, which 
was an outgrowth of its own work. Its work has in- 
creased vastly during the last two years, and, although 
its old friends have been stanch in supplying its 
needs, its income is not large enough to meet the de- 
mands upon it. The Association is already somewhat 
in debt, and must modify its work unless it receives 
aid from the public. Since occupying its own building 
it has been a tradition of the Association to turn away 
no worthy man who gave evidence of a wish to reform. 
It has furnished thousands of days’ work ; has clothed 
hundreds of men ; has furnished books to prison and 
jail libraries ; and has instituted a careful inspection 
of penal institutions, Its work is of economic value ; 
every criminal who is helped to reform through its 
agency ceases to be a menace to society. The Prison 
Association knows no creed, no race ; its work is one 
of the broadest complexion, and, as such, it appeals to 
all classes. The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. M. 
F. Round, 135 East Fifteenth Street, will gladly send 
further information to all interested about the work of 
the Society and its immediate and pressing needs. 


Aid the 
Discharged 
Prisoner. 








—The “ Brotherhood on the Sea” is the name of 
new society of two hundred Norwegian sea-captains 
who have pledged themselves to have regular religious 
services on board their ships, and to conduct everything 
there and on shore in the fear of God. 
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JAPANESE CHRISTIANS AND THE EMPEROR. 
By rue Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. 


The Emperor of Japan stands in a peculiar relation 
to his people. His ancestors from time immemorial 
have been the objects of divine homage. Even the 
present Emperor has been, and to a certain extent still 
is, a sharer in this divine honor. Possibly something of 
the romance formerly attaching to his person has 
passed away now that he has come to take a conspica- 
ous part in the ceremonies of political life, yet even to 
the highest and most cultured men of Japan there is 
a halo about the head of their sovereign brighter by 
far, I must think, than that which dazzled the eyes of 
the most ardent supporters of the House of Stuart. 
Such a personal relation to his people as is implied in 
the photograph of the Emperor William as he ap- 
peared daily at the window to relieve the anxiety of 
his loving subjects is as yet foreign to the Japanese 
conception{oftan emperor. Rumors reach their ears now 
and then of his opinions and his influence upon his 
cabinet, but they are very vague. When he appears 
in public, a foreigner misses the warm personality 
which finds expression in the gracious demeanor of the 
Kinglof Italy. Yet, in spite of all this, the Emperor has 
a strong hold upon his subjects. His family has occu- 

ied the throne without interruption, tradition says, 

‘or more than 2,500 years. In the confusion and 
bloodshed through which Japan has passed—and she 
has had her full share of these horrors—no one has 
dared to question the right of his family to the throne. 
The Emperor is the embodiment of the national his- 
tory, the personification of Japan herself. In this 
respect he holds a unique position among the sover- 
eigos of the world. 
nder such circumstances, it is not strange that one 
of the first obstacles Christianity had to meet had its 
origin in this superlative honor for the “Tenshi,” the 
Son of Heaven. Christianity refuses to accord to him the 
divine honors which are even now, as I have said, paid 
in certain quarters. It looks with a critical eye upon 
time-honored customs, and asserts its right to weasure 
them by‘the standard of Christian ethics. The Buddh- 
ists and Shintoists have for many years protested 
against this alleged unpatriotic attitude of Christian- 
ity, with varying success. Until recently, the young 
men have paid but little heed to these protests, but 
within the last twelvemonth they have taken up the 
ery of “Japan for the Japanese,” and have sought to 
lead public opinion in the directiou of a narrow nation- 
alism. There is no intellectual sympathy between them 
and the old religious leaders, but, under the stress of 
the present strong national feeling, they have worked 
themselves up into an enthusiasm for Shinto customs, 
and they are on the watch for opportunities to charge 
the Christians with disloyalty to their country and the 
Emperor. 
ot long since an Imperial Rescript enjoining loyalty 
to the throne and obedience to parents was formally 
sent to the schools of the country. After its receipt 
at the High Middle School of Tokyo, which occupies 
the place of the German ag immediately be- 
low the university, a special day was fixed for laying it 
before both teachers and students. A copy of the 
Reseript was placed beside the photograph of the Em- 
ror usually displayed on such occasions, and after the 
‘ormal reading of the document each teacher and stu- 
dent was expected to salute both the photograph and 
the Rescript. All went well until a teasher, a gradu- 
ate of the Agricultural College at Sapporo, an old 
pupil of the late President Clark, declined to make the 
salute. The students were loud in their charge of 
criminal disrespect to the Emperor, asserting that 
Mr. Uchimura—for that was the name of the noncon- 
forming teacher—had made himself liable to fine and 
imprisonment. There was no fault to be found with 
the teacher save this one of alleged criminal disloyalty, 
but the students were determined that he should leave 
the school. Naturally the excitement spread and the 
newspapers took up the discussion. Some of them 
contended strongly that there was no religious element 
in the ceremony. It is reported that the Principal of 
the school himself says he would refuse to make the 
salute if he regarded it as religious worship. Under 
the iofluence of these representations, Mr. Uchimura 
agreed to make his salute, provided he might be allowed 
to explain his position. However, he subsequently re- 
signed his chair. Whether this was because his quasi 
compromise was not accepted, or because maturer 
thought brought him back to his former independent 
conviction, I do not know. The situation is an embar- 
rassing one. If the issue had not been raised, prob- 
ably nearly all of the more intelligent Christians would 
have conformed to the custom without hesitation. Last 
year some four or five missionaries even of the Ameri- 
can Board, on making their New Year’s call upon the 
Prefect of their province, took occasion to salute the 
photograph of the Emperor, with the intent of em- 
phasizing their opinion that the act has no religious 
significance. ; 

But now the issue has been raised, and the excitable 
young men are doing their best to make the matter a 
religious question. ‘They and their allies are bound to 
make the most of this to exhibit what they call the 
unpatriotic character of Christianity, and thus stay its 
progress. How shall this question be met? One of 
our best pastors, an exceptionably able man, declares 
that sinee, in his ge rot the act is not one of wor- 
ship, it is the duty of Christians to follow their judg- 
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ment and deny the right of any outsider to foist his 
interpretation of the act upon them. Others, while 
denying the religious significance of the ceremony not 
less strongly, doubt the wisdom of the Christians put- 
ting an rose eapem upon it which in the eyes of the 
great mass of the people will lay them open toac 
of insincerity. It is notso very long since a little girl 
in a public school refused to bow to the Emperor’s 
picture, and bore without flinching the sharp persecution 
which followed from teachers and scholars. It is nat- 
ural for men to hesitate to mark out a line of conduct 
for themselves which, while it suits their more intelli- 
pot surroundings, is likely to be looked upon by their 
umbler brethren as an unfortunate concession to the 
enemies of Christianity. It is hoped that the question 
may be so far discussed as to bring out so strong a 
body of public sentiment outside the churches in support 
of the Christian view that it may properly be said to 
have ceased to be a Christian view. To secure such a 
discussion is the earnest purpose of the Japanese Chris- 
tians. 

Western nations have been disgracefully slow in 
learning the lesson of toleration. We are confident 
that Japan will find a shorter road, and that her people 

ill soon perceive how much nobler it is to respect the 
sensitive conscience and-refuse to make matters of 
ceremony a test of loyalty. 

Toxyo, Japan. 








BURNHAM FARM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

“M. E.S.,” of Northfield, Mass., sends me a dollar 
for The Christian Union Cottage. 

We shall presently be able to resume work on that 
cottage, and, I hope, shall be able to finish it by the first 
of June, and occupy it even before it is done. 

W. M. F. Rovunn, Director. 

No. 135 E. Firreenta Sr., 

New York Ciry. 








MISSION NEWS FROM MANY LANDS. 


“ A Condensed Sketch of the Mission of the American 
Board in North China” is the title of a valuable and 
succinct article in the February “ Missionary Review 
of the World,” by the veteran Rev. Dr. Henry Blod- 

ett, D.D., who has been for decades past one of the 

oard’s best missionaries—stationed at Peking.—»The 
next meeting of the International Missionary Union will 
be held at Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 10 to 17.—— 
Appropriations by the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
for their work for the current fiscal year amounted, in 
January last, to $46,000 more than the contributions 
applied to that work during the whole of their last 
fiscal year. There were then several applications for 
appointment to China and Japan before the Board, and 
it was stated that it had been repeatedly necessary to 
discourage those who wished to apply for missionary 
appointment because of the lack of funds, while at the 
same time the work was in need of reinforcement.—— 
The Missionary Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church held in this city last fall, perceiving the urgency 
of their foreign and home missionary work, called upon 
that Church hecughiont the country to raise for it, this 
year, $500,000—an advance of $150,000 over their or- 
dinary amount of contributions.——Four thousand par- 
ishes of the Established Church of England are so un- 
interested in the foreign missionary movement as to 
put forth no effort whatever in its aid. There isa 
a however, of foreign missionary interest in the 

nglish Church, as evidenced by enlarged receipts of 
money and the increased number of missionaries sent 
out. The London Church Missionary Society, for ex- 
ample, sent out no less than eighty-two new mission- 
aries in 1890.—Bishop Potter, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in this city, in a recent sermon in behalf 
of New York City missions, said that the Church he 
represented was evapo. the Gospel in this city, “ not 
only in almost all the tongues of Europe, but in those 
of China, Armenia, Turkey, and Persia.” A certain 
parish has promised him $3,000 a year, and the 
daughter-in-law of Robert Browning has promised 
to build a $40,000 chapel——Seven pages of “The 
Gospel in All Lands” (Methodist Episcopal mission- 
ary organ in the United States) for February are taken 
up with Methodist Episcopal foreign mission statistics 
(of the Church in this country) prepared on the foreign 
mission field in October, 1890—making another of the 
very valuable compendiums for reference in this maga- 
zine, spoken of in our last “ Mission Notes.”-——The 
table just mentioned shows that in the number of 
missionaries and of communicants the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church stands third, but first in the number of 
native ordained preachers, organized churches, pupils 
in schools, and contributions of native Christians. 
Cash receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. for February, 
1891, were: Donations, $37,839.12 ; legacies, $16,- 
087.13 ; total, $53.92625. This makes the receipts 
for the first six months of the current fiscal year 
$321,028 44, against $303. 337.09 received in the six 
months ending February 28, 1890.——In the Marathi 
Mission in India, under the care of the A. B.C. F. M., 
there is, according to the latest advices, unusual inter- 
est in Christian truth near Bombay. Several villages 
are calling for teachers, and professing adherence to 
Christianity. But the funds in hand will not allow the 
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answering of these calls.—The “Mission Field,’’ 
organ of the Reformed Church Foreign Missionary 
Board in the United States, says that while in 1889 
$100 realized 300 rupees, now, under the rise in the 
cost of silver, it will require $133 (United States cur- 
rency) to realize that sum. ‘“ Either the Church in 
America must send out thirty-three per cent. more 
money than it did last year or the disbursements in 
India must be reduced thirty-three per cent.” 
The Rev. Mr. Knapp, leader of the Unitarian Mis- 
sion from this country to Japan, has been obliged to 
one, Sng for Germany, on account of serious ill 
ealth. 











CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A correspondent writes : The First Congregational 
Church of Springfield, O., has just passed the fourth 
anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. S. P. Dunlap. 
During these years the original church has been re- 
placed by an elegant red stone building ; an excellent 
new pipe organ has been secured ; 128 members have 
been received, 95 of them on confession of faith ; 78 
have been baptized ; $21,000 has been paid on current 
expenses and building fund ; $2,100 has been given 
to various benevolences. 

—The official “ Year-Book of the Church of Eng- 
land” has lately been issued. During the last five years 
the voluntary offerings of the people for church build- 
ing and restoration amounted to nearly $25,000,000. 
Daring the same period the sums contributed for the 
endowment of benefices amounted to nearly $3,250,000. 
For the building of parsonage houses $2,250,000 has 
been raised ; and for burial grounds, $470,000. In 
other words, the voluntary contributions of the Church 
for five years aggregate nearly $32,000,000. This 
does not include the money given for the annual main- 
tenance of Church work at home and abroad, which 
would very largely swell the sum total. 

—A er dispatch from Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the accuracy of which we do not vouch, says that there 
is a serious disagreement among the members of the 
ecclesiastical court which has the MacQueary heresy 
case under advisement. ‘“ Bishop Leonard, when asked 
in regard to a rumor that Dean Morgan would send in 
his individual opinion, replied that individual opinions 
would have no weight with him, for the Church canon 
requires the court to find a verdict. The Bishop said 
his own opinion of MacQueary’s heresy was formed 
when the rector was first admonished.” 

—The Rev. Henry C. Swentzel, of Scranton, Pa., 
has declined the position of Episcopal Missionary Bishop 
to Japan, recently tendered to him. 

—Returns of the ministerial vote on the question of 
the admission of women as delegates to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church have been 
received from twenty-two annual conferences, with the 
following result : For admission, 644 ; against admis- 
sion, 786 ; majority against, 142. But in order to pre- 
vail, the advocates of the change must secure three- 
fourths of the ministers’ votes. 

—The daughter of the Rev. Dr. Henry Wilson, the 
assistant rector of St. George’s Church in New York, a 
cultivated young woman who has shone in society, has 
joined the Salvation Army. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—George S. Dickerman, of the First Church of Amherst, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—S. W. McCorkle was installed as pastor of the First 
Church of Allegheny, Pa., on February 20, 

—D. A. Evans was installed as pastor of the church in 
New Sharon, Me., on March 4. 

—Henry A. Powell, of the Lee Avenue Church in Brook- 
we Ban eae ‘ M 

Samuel Bell, o itman, Mass., accepts a call to Pitts- 

field, N. H. r 

—H. W. Mercer, of Larchwood, Iowa, has resigned. 

—D. W. Wise, of Granville, Ill., accepts a call to the 
College Church at Wheaton. 

—L. H. yer was installed as pastor of the North 
Church, Portsmouth, N. H., on February 25, 

—U. J. Sage accepts a call to Hopkins, Minn. 

—Paul Couch died at Mystic, Conn., on March 7, at the 
age of eighty-six. 

—Richard Smith accepts a call to the Pilgrim Church of 
West Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—A. B. Prichard, of the Cumberland Street Church of 
Brooklyn, has received a call from the Arlington Avenue 
Church. 

—J. A. Herald, of the Green Hill Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has resigned, 

—D. B. MacMurdy has_become pastor of the First Church 
of Lynn, Mass. 

—G. F. Hunting, President of Alma College, has re- 
ceived a call to Flint, Mich. 

—C, T. Phillips accepts a call to Cairo, Ill. 

—J. D. McCaughtry accepts a call to Freeport, LI. 

—E. H. Rudd accepts a call to Albion, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—H. D. Cone accepts the rectorship of Christ Church 
(P. E.), Warren, Ohio. 

—W.H. Lewis has been chosen rector of St. John’s Church 
(P. E.), Bridgeport, Conn. 

—Charles 8S. Brown has become assistant at St. Peter’s 
Church (P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y 

—A. G. Lawson, of Boston, Mass., has received a eall to 
the North Baptist Church of Camden, N. J. 

—Christian Sans, formerly pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Joliet, Iil., died last week, at the age 
of seventy nine. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.! 


Is it the inevitable fate of every man who at- 
tempts to depict the character, interpret the teach- 
ing, or tell the life story of Jesus of Nazareth, that 
he must disappoint his readers? The pen-and ink 
portrait seems as impossible as the portrait upon 
canvas, and the incomparable life and character 
still so transcends, even as it lies in the conscious- 
ness of men, the attempt of genius to interpret it, 
that every such attempt serves a useful purpose 
only by spurring men on to a deeper study of the 
original Gospels in their simple and wholly un- 
attainable eloquence. Sir Edwin Arnold's poem is 
not without some distinct merits. As in Gé.dme’s 
picture of the crucifixion the story is told by the 
shadow which the three crosses cast upon the 
ground; as in Velasquez’s portrait of the crucifix- 
ion the face of Christ is hidden by the long hair 
which has fallen over from his brow and veils the 
features—so in “The Light of the World” the 
person of Christ is skillfully concealed that it may 
be revealed. The time of the story is after the 
resurrection ; Christ does not appear in person. 
Pilate, passing through Galilee, stops at the house 
of Mary Magdalene, and first to him, and after- 
wards to one of the three Wise Men coming back to 
Palestine in quest of information, Mary Magdalene 
tells the story of her Master. Tune contrast be- 
tween Christianity and Buddhism is thus incident- 
ally and indirectly, and therefore all the more 
effectively, brought out ; that contrast intimated in 
the contrasted title, “The Light of Asia” and 
“The Light of the World.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold is a master of rhythm ; his 
verse is musical, and by its form fascinates. Some 
of his descriptions of natural scenery would fairly 
take rank, not in the first class, but certainly 
high in the second class, of poetry. The poet's 
spirit is more than respectful ; it is fairly entitled 
to be called reverential; haidiy worshipfal, for 
there is not enough of the spiritual element in the 
poetry to give it the atmosphere of worship; but if 
it be lacking in the deepest perception of truth and 
life, as it certainly is, it is marred by no profane 
touches, nor by any of that irreverence which is 
born of mere carelessness. The words of Christ 
are woven into the narrative with an almost verbal 
accuracy. In this respect, Sir Edwin Arnold in 
“Tne Light of the World” imitates Longfellow in 
“Chrisius.” Both of them have declined the office 
of interpreter as one too high and sacred for them 
to attempt, and have contented themseives in all 
their representation of Christ's teaching with being 
reporters simply. This is wiser than to have at- 
tempted interpretation and failed; yet one cannot, 
after reading either * Christus” or * Tne Light of 
the Worid,” but ask himself why he shoud go to 
these reporters at second hand, rather than to the 
Gospels from which they have merely transferred 
the words of the Master, without shedding any new 
light upon them. 

This, then, indicates what is the chief, we might 
almost say the one fatal, defect in * The Light of 
the World ;” it is not interpretative. It is perhaps 
small matter that Sir Edwin Arnold introduces 
some legends from the Apocryphal Gospels in 
Mary Magdalene’s story of the youth of the Carist ; 
small matier, possibly, that he makes Mary Magda- 
lene, Mary the sister of Martha and Lazarus, and 
the unknown woman who was a sinner, the same per- 
son, without any reason for this opinion,and much 
reason against it; small matter that he accepts the 
historical legend which identities Lazarus with the 
rich young ruler who went sorrowful away from 
Christ because he had great possessions. These 
liberties might perhaps be claimed by a poet for 
the purpose of adding dramatic effect to his poem. 
On the other hand, it is not a small matter that he 
does not mar his story by elements of human pas- 
sion, such as make the reader of * Come Forth” 
wince in the reading of it. 1t is not a small matter 
that he does not degrade the Christ, nor the char- 
acters whose lives are interwoven with his, by 
seeking after strained dramatic effects. Let us 
give him full credit for this self-restraint. Nur need 
we criticise severely the disregard of scholarship in 
matters of minor detail. The one fatal fauit re- 
mains, that the poem is notinterpretative. Welget 
no further light on the life and character of Christ 
from reading this poem; neither he nor his teach- 


1The Light of the World; or, The Great Consummation. 
Sir Edwin Arnold, author of “The Light of Asia.” 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.75.) 
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ings are made more luminous, nor brought nearer to 


us. “The Light of the World” does not do for. 


the life of Christ what in prose Stanley has done 
by his “History of the Jewish Church” for the 
heroes of O'd Testament history; nor does Sir 
Edwin Arnold give to us anything of that insight 
into spiritual truth which makes such poems as 
Browning’s “ Death in the Desert” and “The 
Strange Medical Experiences of Karshish ” almost 
like a new and added revelation. All that can be 
said for “ The Light of the World” is that the in- 
comparable figure of Christ has been draped afresh 
in graceful and flowing draperies ; the Christ him- 
self is brought no nearer tous. Indeed, it must 
rather be said that he is so draped that our attention 
stops with the embroidered garment, and looks 
not up to the face of him who wears it. 

We have had in such poemsas * Christus ” and 
“The Light of the World,” and in such biographies 
as Farrar's and Geikie’s, apparently all that scholar- 
ship, a sensuous imagination, and a cultivated fancy 
can do to put before us the outward circumstances 
of Christ's life. The world still waits for one whose 
scholarship, fused by a noble imagination and 
combined with spiritual vision, shall enable him to 
bring to the world’s consciousness a new, better, 
and deeper sense of that true life of Christ which 
lies not in the outward civilization of his age, nor 
even in the philosophical significance of his teach- 
ing, but in the spiritual elements of his incompara- 
ble words, and his yet more incomparable character. 
In these are the true light of the world; and these 
are not in Elwin Arnold’s poem. 





JAMES MARTINEAU'S ESSAYS.’ 


This volume is made up of reviews published at 
various times during the last more than half-cent- 
ury; the earliest bears date 1833. The political 
essays, three in number, are of no special value to 
the American reader, if indeed to any reader, the 
only one that concerns America at all being the 
“Slave Empire of the West,” written in 1857 ; and 
this is not of any great importance as history, and 
of no value, in the light of subsequent events, as 
prophecy or philosophy. The permanent interest 
in this volume is in the ten personal sketches, most 
of these being essays measurably biographical and 
philosophical, the more important being those based 
upon the lives and works of Joseph Priestley, Thom- 
as Arnold, Dr. Channing, Theodore Parker, Fried- 
rich Schleiermacher, and Auguste Comte. In 
these essays we find Dr. Martineau most interest- 
ing when he is dealing with philosophy, least in- 
teresting when he is dealing with biography. The 
essay, tor instance, on Schleiermacher’s life and 
times is almost wholly biographical, and, as though 
the author felt his incapacity to interpret life, con- 
tains an excess of quotations from Schleiermacher's 
letters. Oar author is at his best when the subject 
of his sketch opens the way for him to give expres- 
sion to his gwn religious philosophy, as in his essay 
on Theodore Parker. This essay may be taken as 
a type which illustrates at once the strength and 
the weakness, the richness and the defect, of Marti- 
neau’s philosophy. The divine immanence is at 
the foundation of all his thought. The presence 
and power of God are manifested in law, not in 
violation of law or exceptions to law. God is 
a present God, not a remote one; so present that 
there is no opportunity for messengers and embas- 
sadors as from a foreign potentate. The law of 
duty is written in the conscience, and cannot be 
substantiated by any extrinsic or material evidences ; 
and no extrinsic or material evidences will or can 
suffice to teach that to be wrong which seems to us 
right, or that to be right which seems to us wrong. 
We need, therefore, no miracles to authenticate a 
message designed to teach us our duty, and no mir- 
acles can by any possibility authenticate such a 
m 


essage. 
So far, so good; but all this assumes that the 
Bible 1s a book of laws, and ignores the fact that 


it isa gospel. We do know our duty from our con- 
science, and if the Buble is irreconcilable with con- 
science we should perforce be compelled to set it 
aside ; the radical reason for our acceptance of it 
is the fact that, intelligently interpreted, it corre- 
sponds with the message of conscience. Bat the 
chief contents of the Bible are not “Thou shalt,” 
but * Thou canst.” Its chief message is not to tell 
man what he ought to do, but where he can find 
help and strength to enable him to accomplish that 
which his conscience lays upon himas aduty. “Tis 


1 Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. By James Martineau. 
Selected and Kevised by the Author. I. Personal ; Political. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.) 
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one thing to know, and another to practice.” 
What the world wants is a divinely inspired power 
to do, far more than a divinely inspired intelligence 
to know. The value of the miracles lies, not in their 
authentication to a message of duty, but in their 
authentication of truths which can be learned only 
from the lips of a witness who knows; not from the 
guesses of a philosopher. They are attestations, 
not of the law, which needs no attestation, but of 
the gospel, without which humanity lacks the in- 
spiration of hope, and the certainty of that divine 
presence in which is its life and light. 

We especially commend these essays, however, 
to preachers who have not the time or the opportu- 
nity for a thorough and erudite study of those phases 
of belief interpreted by the prophets whose lives 
Dr. Martineau here sketches. We still further 
recommend them as models of English ; Dr. Mar- 
tineau being easily in the very front rank of English 
prophets in the clearness and the beauty of his style 
—a style admirably adapted for the illustration of 
spiritual truth. 





ACROSS GREENLAND.’ 


Though Greenland, at the latitude where it was 
crossed for the first time in the summer of 1888 
by Dr. Nansen and his companions, is but three 
hundred miles from coast to coast, the undertaking 
was one of tremendous difficulty and calling for 
extraordinary boldness and endurance. To under- 
stand the cause of this, the reader must know that 
the whole of the interior of Greenland, except a 
na*row margin about the coasts, is covered with an 
enormous mass of ice—jast such a mass as that 
which, in the glacial period, passed slowly over all 
Northern Europe and America, leaving those traces 
of dropped bowlders, scratched rocks, scooped-out 
valleys, and cleft fissures long since recognized and 
explained by geology. In Greenland to-day this 
inland ice is thousands of feet thick and hundreds 
of miles wide. Even to ascend from the coast to 
its top is no contemptible feat. One or two 
attempts to cross from west to east have met with 
no success, and short journeys on the ice by Edward 
Whymper, the Alpine climber, Dr. Rae, Nordens- 
kiold, Lieutenant Jensen, and others, really gave 
the world very little information about this frozen 
and unknown interior. It was thought that there 
might be sheltered valleys in the center; there 
were even native legends of a mission station once 
established in the interior and then lost sight of ; 
but until Dr. Nansen, with his five companions, 
actually traversed the peninsula from the east coast 
to the west, nothing beyond conjecture could be 
advanced. Geographical, geological, meteorological, 
and ethnological questions were to be settled 
by such a journey. For the points involved we 
must refer to Dr. Nansen’s pages, recording here 
only the central fact that the ice wall was found to 
reach from coast to coast, rising as it reached the 
middle of the land (nine thousand feet was the 
greatest height), rather than showing signs of fer- 
tility or possibilities of habitableness. The ex- 
ceeding interest of Dr Nansen’s narrative comes not 
only from the account of the actual crossing, which 
took about six weeks, but in his story of per- 
sonal adventure with the sealing vessels before 
reaching the coast, the fierce struggle to reach the 
land with an open boat hindered by ice-packs, 
floes, and ocean currents, the twelve days’ drifting 
and rowing up the east coast, and, finally, the inci- 
dents of the winter spent, after the arrival on the 
west coast, in close companionship with the Eskimo 
people, whose manners, racial traits, and legend- 
ary lore have, perhaps, never been so carefully 
— and as shrewdly and amusingly presented as 

ere. 

For their main dependence in crossing the ice 
Dr. Nansen’s party relied on the famous Norwegian 
ski (pronounced like the English word she), and 
the chapter on “Skis and Ski-lébning” is one of 
the best in the book. These ski are very different 
from snow-shoes, being narrow strips of wood not 
over four inches in width, eight feet long, slightly 
curving outward toward the front, and backled 
loosely about the ankles. With these a practiced 
Norwegian or Lapp on tolerably firm snow can 
travel seven or eight miles an hour, can go up steep 
slopes, and can perform almost incredible feats in 
the way of leaping. Jamps having a perpendicu- 
lar fall of thirty to forty feet are common, and it 
is on record that a famous expert on the ski once 
jumped ninety-nine English feet from a projecting 


1 The First Crossing of Greenland. By Fridtjof Nansen. 
T from the Norwegian by i. M. Jepp. (New 
York ; Longmans, Green &,Co. 2 Vols., Illustrated, $10.50.) 
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rock, without losing his balance when he alighted 
on the snow beneath. Bat for continuous traveling 
on the ski the snow must be in good condition, 
neither too soft nor too hard. As a means of 
locomotion for three hundred miles, up hill and 
down hill, and shooting over little crevasses without 
number—lucky if one avoided shooting into, in- 
stead of over, the big ones—the ski are by no 
means ideal and ble sport. At times Nan- 
sen and his followers rigged up sails on the sleds 
which they usually drew behind them, but their 
canvas and masts were makeshifts, the wind was 
usually contrary, and for the most part they toiled 
along on their ski, dragging their supplies and pro- 
visions on two sledges, each carrying about two 
hundred pounds. The temperature was often from 
thirty to forty degrees below zero; they were some- 
times shut up day and night by a storm in their 
little tent, and they rarely made more than five 
or six miles a day. 

Two sleeping-bags of reindeer-skin held the five 
men at night. During the six weeks they did not 
undress, and for the fact that they did not once 
wash themselves from the time they left the whaler 
till they reached the west coast. Nansen gives the ex- 
cellent reasons that they had only a very small quan- 
tity of water melted by their little cooker, and that 
was needed for drinking. For, oddly enough, with 
nothing but congealed water within hundreds of 
miles, their greatest suffering was from thirst. 
Alcohol was their fuel, and the quantity carried 
was of necessity so small that it had to be econo- 
mized for cooking and heating water in the closest 
possible way. For food they bad pemmican—beef 
pounded and dried—choco'ate. meat-biscuit, butter, 
prunes, and cheese. They suffered much from not 
taking enough food of a fatty kind. A whole 
temperance sermon may be found in Dr. Nansen’s 
explanation of the reasons which led him to abso- 
lutely reject the use of spirits by the expedition. 
Most amusing is the account given of the first meals 
eaten by the explorers when they could eat what 
they wanted and as much as they pleased. 

A more striking contrast could hardly bs imag- 
ined than that between this expedition of Nansen’s 
and Mr. Stanley's \atest African achievement. And 
in nothing is the contrast greater than in the differ- 
ence between the spirit of the subordinate members 
of the two parties. There is no mutual recrimina- 
tion, or distrust, or disobedience, or cruelty in this 
record. Nansen appears to ba fine, manly, cheer- 
fal leader, and his spirit pervaded the whole little 
party as it pervades this book. Even in their 
hardest trials they made fun of their hardships, and 
pushed along energetically and almost jovially. 
That is what makes the book such pleasant reading— 
and a brighter and more readable book of adventure 
and exploration we do not remember to have met. 

The chapters on the Greenland E;skimo were 
written after a winter spent in the most friendly 
intercourse with them, and give the results of the 
closest observation. Not only scientific but social 
and economic deductions are drawn, some of them 
rather startling. Thus, their ideas about property, 
about community life, about marriage and divorce, 
about civilization, and about religion abound in 
points of interest to the student of primitive man 
and of the evolution of sociology. Honest, quiet, 
and good-humored, the Eskimo are by no means 
stupid or slow in many ways, and their customs and 
legends are certainly worthy of closest study. Dr. 
Nansen believes that they are a decaying people, 
and that their only hope of salvation is for the 
Europeans to evacuate the country. Even then the 
decrease in the number of seals from the havoc 
wrought by American and European sealers would 
render it doubtful if the Eskimo could long carry 
on their present way of life. And Dr. Nansen asks 
the following puzzling question: ** Which is to be 
preferred—a Christian Eskimo, who is able to read 
and write, and has a certain amount of knowledge 
on other points, but who is not master of the one 
art upon which his existence depends, who cannot, 
therefore, support his family, who suffers from ill 
health, and consequently sinks into deeper aad 
deeper misery—or a heathen, who indved lives, 
as the missionaries say, in spiritual darkness, but 
who generally has a strong constitution aud good 
health, who lives in comfort and keeps his family 
comfortably, and is always happy and content?’ 
Whether rightly or wrongly, Dr. Nansen believes 
the two cannot be combined. 

We ought to add a word about the illustrations 
of this book, which are many, and which, coming 
direct from photographs and original drawings, do 
illustrate in the fullest sense. The translation, too, 
deserves high praise for its clearness. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


In 1892 Dr. Nansen proposes to begin his attempt 
to solve the “ northeastern passage,” and perhaps 
to reach the pole. He will use a specially con- 
structed boat with a crew of ten or twelve, will 
follow the northern coast of Siberia, and hopes to 
drift and float with the current of which he thinks 
there is ample evidence through Behring Straits 
and down the eastern coast of Greenland. Five 
years are expected to elapse before the return of 
the party to civilization. Readers of this book at 
least will wish Dr. Nansen success in heartiest 
terms, and watch with strong interest for the results 
of his bold and original attempt. 





FROUDE’S BEACONSFIELD.* 


In the series entitled “ The Prime Minsters of 
England,” edited by Stuart J. Reid, we now have 
a brief biographv of Beaconsfield from the pen of 
James Anthony Froude. Upon the title-page we 
find this motto: 

‘‘ He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 
—([Hamlet, Act I., Scene 2. 


We have always cherished a very high degree of 
admiration for Benjamin Disraeli; bat our first 
jadgment repelled this encomium as overleaping 
the bounds of sober historical award. However, 
upon reading with care the fascinating pages of 
Mr. Froude’s vivid portraiture, we are convinced 
that the quotation from “ Hamlet” may well stand 
as a judicious personal and historical estimate. 
And in saying this we are quite on our guard 
against the distinguished author’s tendency toward 
excessive praise. It is, indeed, true that “ we shall 
not look upon his like again,” for whatever the 
weaknesses and errors of Disraeli, he is certainly 
@ unique figure in English politics. Was it Boling- 
broke who said of Harley that he was “a solemn 
trifler’ ? Such might be the superficial view of 
Beaconsfield, barring the word so incongruous as 
“solemn.” The air of dawdliog and lazy indi ffer- 
ence with which he masked the fires of his soul 
disarmed the suspicions of his political enemies, 
and made of his conquests surprises. W.H. H. 
Marray tells us that when Sitting Ball was inwardly 
convulsed with fury, so great was his diplomacy 
that not even a tremor of the lip betrayed his state 
of mind. And Jastin McCarthy informs us that 
Palmerston would receive visitors upon business 
of vast importance to the realm while reclining 
at ease, blowing feathers into the air as though they 
were the chief occupation of a Prime Minister! 
Beaconsfield possessed the self-control of a Sitting 
Ball, and the outward affectation of a Palmerston ; 
but underneath the velvet and fustian of the smooth 
and easy-going “ Vivian Grey” there was concealed 
an inflexible and all-compelling will whose appalling 
force could no more be resisted than the sweep of 
the tornado. Beaconsfield also dissected and laid 
bare the motives of his opponents with all the skiil 
of a trained anatomist. Yet, as Mr. Froude re- 
marks, “no public man in England ever rose so 
high and acquired power so great, so little of whose 
work has survived him.” We are sadly conscious 
of the essential emptiness of a career which, how- 
ever great, slavishly follows the guiding star of an 
intense personal ambition. Or, im the language of his 
biographer, referring to the period when the Minister 
met the decisive overthrow, and retired to his estates 
without the power to retrieve his political fortune, 
“‘ Disraeli had to pay the penalty of his character. 
He gained the slippery height only to form a truer 
estimate of the value of a personaltriumph. A man 
whose object is to gain something for himself often 
attains it, but when his personal life is over his 
work and reputation perish along with him.” But, 
in spite of these reservations, it is our pleasure to 
recall those virtues for which Beaconsfield will be 
honorably and affectionately remembered. He 
huogered for fame; but he was indifferent to gold. 
In respect of distribution, he was free, generous, 
open-hearted. He scorned both avarice and dissi- 
pation, and lived a clean and uncorrupted life, 
characterized by great simplicity in habits. His 
worst enemy never dared to bring an accusation of 
personal dishonor. Once more let us hear the 
words of Mr. Froude: * Disraeli had opportunities 
of enriching himself if he had been unprincipled 
enough to usethem. There were times when he 
could set the stock exchanges of Europe vibrating 
lke electric wires in a thunderstorm. A secret 
word would have enabled speculating capitalists to 
realize millions, with no trace left how those muill- 
ions were acquired or disposed of. Something of 
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the kind was once hinted to him—once, but never 
again.” 

In this comparatively brief biography Mr. Froude 
has condensed a surprising amount of valuable in- 
formation, and, holding firmly in his grasp the 
skeins of all political and literary movements of 
the period, he yet admits that dignified personal 
gossip which is the abiding charm of biography. 
Not the least admirable feature of the work is the 
very able analysis of the meaning and scope of 
Disraeli’s foremost novels. We could wish that 
certain periods had been more fully treated, and 
that less prominence had been given an era or two 
whose events, in our jadgment, demand briefer 
notice. But, all things considered, a more satisfac- 
tory and interesting sketch is rarely launched upon 
the tides of our biographical literature. And we 
are glad of another opportunity to study this 
strong, picturesque, dramatic, and ever imposing 
life of Beaconsfield, intellectually a Sphinx, morally 
a Paritan, politically an enigma, socially a paradox, 
religiously an exile, diplomatically a Talleyrand, 
and altogether a marvel ! 





A FEW NOVELS. 


The Light that Failed is Me. Rudyard Kipling’s first 
story of sufficient lengch to be called a novel. It does 
not materially alter the impression of the man and his 
work produced by his short stories. In it one fiads the 
same hard, abrupt style, the frank cynicism, and the 
brutal and sometimes offensive way of treating phases of 
life not usually photographed in polite literature ; with 
all this oue fiads, too, the same thorough kaowledge of 
his sabject, the iatense dramatic sease, the power of 
produciag word-pictures of intense vividness, and the 
odd and genuine vein of humor which may be seen— 
and, on the whole, perhaps, seen to better advantage 
—in the “ Plaia Tales from the Hills” and “‘ Soldiers 
Three.” In one respect this novel is unique; it is 
printed here from two different publishers with two 
altogether different endings—Mr. Kipling having 
become dissatisfied with the conclusion of the story as 
originally printed by a syndicate of newspapers, and 
having rewritten it with, we thiak, a decided improve- 
ment, artistically speaking. We have already said that 
Me. Kipling, in his short stories, showed little power of 
depicting or understanding women, and this impression 
also is not changed by a perusal of his first novel. 
(New York: United Scates Book Co. $1.25 ) 

There are some surface resemblances between Mr. 
Bret Harte and Mr. Kipling. The most essential dif- 
ference, we should say, is that Mr. Kipling is thiaking 
more of his subject than of the treatment, while Mr. 
Harte invariably, of late at least, cares more for his art 
and style than for the subject matter. This is very 
noticeable in the story whicn gives its title to the vol- 
ume of tales jast published under the name A Sappho 
of Green Springs. On the whole, we think this the 
least pleasing of the four stories included, while that 
calied “ Through the Santa Clara Wheat ” seems to us 
most representative of Mr. Harte’s best manner and 
the most agreeable story in itself. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Miffllu& Co. $1.25.)——Mrs. Kingsley Harrison 
is, we are informed, the real name of the author who 
writes under the pseudonym “Lucas Malet.” She is 
best known by the delicately conceived and carefully 
wrought out vovel called “Colonel Enderby’s Daugh- 
ter.” The title of her latest story, The Wages of Sin, 
has a sensational sound which is not at all carried out 
in the book itself. The story, it is true, is one of pas- 
sion, aad possesses more incident thaa the former 
novels of this writer. But it is distine ly as a study of 
character and feeling that it claims attention, and in 
its pictures of Eaglish society lite it is also decidedly 
superior to most novels of the day. Mrs. Harrison is 
possessed of literary art of a high quality. (New 
York : United States Book Co. 50 cts.) 

Mr. 8S. Baring-Goud's novels always give one the 
impression that he 1s struggling between his desire to 
carry out careful analysis of chacacter and his feeling 
that the story should have, for popularity’s sake, an 
abundance of dramatic and tragic iacident. In the 
end the latter idea almost always prevails—not, we 
think, to tne benefic of the novel asa whole, For in- 
stance, in Urith, just published, the events are piled 
one on the other so rapidly that the reader hardly has 
time to get his breath. Yet there is much in the story 
besides sensationalism ; it includes, incidentally, an in- 
teresting study of Devonshire customs and characters 
two cencuries ago, and has in it several well drawn and 
original figures of human interest. (New York: J. W. 
Lovett & Co. 50 cts.) If you wish to know what life 
in the South Sea Islands 1s like, read Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson's letters now being printed ; if you wish to 
know what it is not like, read Mr. Grant Allen’s novel 
The Great Tuboo. Among the mimor absurdities of this 
extraordinary composition 1s a parrot two hundred 
years oid, which recites in its old age a story taught it 
in its youth of such length as to occupy a dozen or more 
pages of the book. (New York: Harper & Bros. 50 
cts. )}——Euaily abourd in 11s sensationalism, and if any- 








thing worse 1n 18 style, is Helen B. Mather’s Mystery 
of No 13. (New York: J. W. Lovell & Uo. 25cts.)—— 
ic 18 retreshing to turn from such lurid bits of sensa- 
tionalism as these to a quiet and restful narrative in 
the form of fiction such as is A Quaker Home, by Mr, 
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George Fox Tucker. Mr. Tucker, as his given names 
indicate, himself comes of Quaker stock, and he gives 
a series of sketches as charming as they are faithful of 
the domestic and religious life of his boyhood’s Quaker 
home. A touch of humor is not wanting. (Boston : 
G. B. Reed. $1.50.) 





Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson is a very thought- 
ful writer who makes his appeal directly to thoughtful 
readers. The volumes which have come from his hand 
at intervals during the past five years or more have 
always dealt with serious subjects in a serious spirit. 
He belongs to no school ; but, in a quiet, undogmatic 
spirit, appears to be putting on paper his meditations on 
life and its arts. His latest volume deals with the 
Philosophy of Fiction, and is more generally interesting 
than any of his previous works, for the reason that it 
deals with a more popular subject. The novel is so 
widely and so constantly read that even those who 
take it up merely for entertainment have at least a 
languid curiosity in the question whether there is 
anything behind it. In this volume Mr. Thompson 
attempts to explain the novel and to interpret it as a 
literary form. He has evidently made a very careful 
and intelligent study of his subject, and he writes in a 
broad and catholic temper—the only temper which 
qualifies a man for dealing with such a theme. His 
book shows a good deal of the genuine critical quality; 
the quality, that is, of putting aside personal tastes, of 
recognizing facts without regard to their attractive- 
ness, of discriminating between the good and the bad 
aside from one’s personal preference, and of carefully 
shading one’s judgment so as to recognize both weak- 
ness and strength in the same work. There is no 
wholesale condemnation in Mr. Thompson’s book. 
There is a great deal of intelligent discrimination 
and criticism; he can appreciate the beautiful art 
of M. de Maupassant and at the same time note the 
marked limitations of this very powerful writer. He 
can feel the force and virility of Zola, and register an 
emphatic protest against the introduction of many of 
the scenes which Zola reproduces in art. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s method in dealing with his subject is clear and 
effective. Without pushing his analysis too far, he 
discriminates between the various qualities which enter 
inte the making of a novel, notes their evolution, and 
estimates their relative importance. One of the most 
interesting chapters, and one of the most suggestive, 
in the volume is that on “ Realism and Idealism,” a 
chapter full of good sense, clear judgment, and ex- 
cellent critical insight. We do not find ourselves in 
agreement with Mr. Thompson at all points, but it is 
impossible not to recognize at every point the candor 
of his temper and the catholicity of his spirit. (New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) 





The Church Hymnary: A Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes for Public Worship. Compiled by Edward D. 
Bedell. (New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co.) 
This new applicant for service in the churches contains 
nine hundred and ninety-four hymns, and between 
seven hundred and fifty and eight hundred tunes. The 
proportion of tunes to hymns, therefore, the reader 
will observe, is much larger than in the older collec- 
tions ; most pages contain two hymns, now and then a 
page contains even three. The type is good, distinct, 
and sufficiently large. Musically, the collection may 
be regarded as holding a middle position between the 
new and the old, the classical and the popular. It 
contains a much larger proportion of familiar tunes 
than the “ Evangelical Hymnal” at the one extreme, 
and a larger proportion of the best English congrega- 
tional chorals than the “Songs for the Sanctuary,” if 
not than “ Laudes Domini.” Its collection of hymns also 
comprises a good selection both from the ancient and 
the modern. It is perhaps a noteworthy fact that 
the proportion of hymns concerning the life of Christ 
or consisting of ascriptions to him is somewhat larger 
than in most church collections; at least it so impresses 
us on casual examination, without making careful com- 

arison. The indexes are good, and a church psalter 
is added, consisting of one hundred and four psalms for 
responsive reading, arranged by Dr. Van Dyke. The 
real test of such a book is in its use ; we have, there- 
fore, submitted our own impressions of this collection 
to that test, by taking the judgment of a wise musical 
pastor who has recently introduced it into his own 
church service, and his judgment confirms our own, 
that the book deserves a place in the first rank of 
modern church hymnals. 





Much what Frederic Remington is doing to-day 
with his pencil for the Indian and cowboy, Edwin 
Forbes did for the soldier of our last war in his sketches 
from the field. His etchings entitled Life Studies of 
the Great Army are now hard to obtain, and the col- 
lection would, we are told, cost from $50 to $300. 
Yet these forty etchings on copper, together with forty 
other full-page etchings directly from the drawings— 
to say nothing of twenty equestrian portraits of great 
generals, and vignettes and small sketches in sheaianee 
—all have now been combined with an interesting 
descriptive text (also by Mr. Forbes), and the whole is to 
be issued in twenty parts at fifty cents each. Here is 
an excellent illustration of what modern processes of 
art reproduction and methods of publication may do 
for the general reader. There is a permanent interest 
about these sketches of Mr. Forbes ; for they are not 
only immensely clever, full of spirit, often bubbling 
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over with fun, but they preserve for us, as tons of 
books alone could not, the war as seen by men who 
fought it through—the incidents of march and — 
and battle sndht by a facile pencil on the spot an 
from the life. They are inimitably characteristic, 
faithful in costume, accessories, portraiture, and abound- 
ing in incidents of adventure, sport, and pathos. There 
is a sense in which it is true that the further we advance 
from the war-time the more fascinating its story be- 
comes, and publications like this and like the “Cent- 
ury” war articles will do much to arouse in the 
present generation of readers an intense interest in 
the most critical period of American history. (New 
York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 





Church and State, and Other Essays. By Count Leo 
Tolstoi. (Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker.) This book 
will neither add to the reputation of Count Tolstoi 
among American readers, nor contribute anything of 
value to American thought. The two principal essays 
are almost wholly destructive, and written almost 
wholly from the point of view of one who knows insti- 
tutional Christianity only as it exists in the Russo- 
Greek Church, and industrial problems only as they 
present themselves in Russian society. The first essay, 
on Church and State, has practically no relation to any 
of the religious problems of American life ; the second 
essay, on Money, has almost as little relation to any con- 
dition of industrial affairsin America. Count Tolstoi’s 
remedy forall ecclesiastical ills is the abolition of dogma, 
and we are not in America suffering to any great ex- 
tent from any authority of dogma over the intellect or 
the conscience. His remedy for industrial servitude is 
the abolition of armed forces: “ As long as there shall 
be one armed man with a recognized right to kill any 
other man, so long will there be inequitable distribu- 
tion of wealth—that is, slavery.” Such industrial 
servitude as exists in America is certainly not due to 
the existence of armed men with a recognized right to 
kill other men ; and the remedy for industrial evils is 
certainly not that anarchy to which Count Tolstoi’s 
essay somewhat vaguely points. 





Hymns of the Faith, with Tunes, for the Use of Congre- 
gations. Edited by George Hills, D.D., William Jew- 
ett Tucker, D.D., of Andover Theological Seminary, 
and Edward K. Glezen, A.M., of Providence, R. I. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is a new 
and popular edition of a book which has been for two 
or three years before the churches. Without under- 
taking to make a careful and critical comparison of the 
two editions, our judgment is that this is much the 
better edition for practical purposes. Like the pre- 
vious edition, it is based upon, and follows the order of, 
the Apostles’ Creed. Like the previous edition, it has 
a large proportion of modern English hymns and tunes, 
but the number of hymns has been reduced to less than 
five hundred, and a considerable number of tunes fa- 
miliar in all the churches have been inserted. The 

rice has been reduced, and thus the book has been 
seed both within the means and the capacities of 
church congregations. In its present form the collec- 
tion easily takes a first rank among hymn-books for 
congregational use. We fail to see any reason for the 
mechanical division by which the names of authors and 
the index of tanes are put in the beginning of the book, 
and the index of first lines of hymns is put at the close. 





The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth. By the Rev. 
George D. tg (New York: F. H. Revell Co. 
25 cts.) This is a republication in tract form of the 
already famous paper of Mr. Herron, originally pub- 
lished in The Christian Union. Concerning it we need 
say nothing more to our readers,except to reaffirm 
our conviction that Mr. Herron has correctly inter- 
preted the spirit of Christ’s message, which is no 
more and no less a me to men of wealth than 
to men of moderate incomes or of poverty. The one 
mess ge of Christ to every man is “Follow me ;” 
and also, “ Except a man take up his cross and den 
himself daily, he cannot follow me.” Self-denial, for 
love’s sake is the very essence of Christ’s law ; self- 
indulgence, while others suffer lack, violates the funda- 
mental law of Christ’s kingdom. It is as true now as 
when Christ lived that it is difficult for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven, because the temptations to 
self-indulgence are so much greater, and the difficulties 
of a real self-denial so multiplied and increased. The 
Revell Company have done well to put this little book- 
let’in so attractive a form ; and we hope that its ap- 
pearance and its title will gain for it entrance into a 
great many homes of wealth and culture. 





The latest translation from Valdes is a very close 
and realistic study of certain aspects of social life in 
Madrid, to which has been given the unpleasant Eng- 
lish title of Scum. This story shows a marked depart- 
ure from the usual methods of this powerful novelist. 
Valdes, unlike many of his contemporaries, delights to 
give us pictures of life which have a good deal of sun- 
shine in them. His novels rarely fail to portray one 
or more nobly attractive characters. In “Scum” he 
writes as one who has looked into contemporary Span- 
ish society, and turned away from it with disgust. A 
more powerful portraiture of intrigue, immorality, 
vulgarity, pretension, and essential misery has notbeen 
hem oy 5 any literature for many a day. The story is an 
unpleasant one, from the very nature of the society with 
which it deals. One lays it down with the feeling that 
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the shoddy elements of social life are no more promi- 

nent among us than in some of the oldest societies in 

3 world. (New York : The United States Book Co. 
1.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Harper & Brothers will publish at an early day a 
new volume of stories of New England life by Mary E. 
Wilkins called “A New England Nun, and Other 
Stories.” The author’s first volume has been reprinted 
in Edinburgh and translated into French. 

—In the projected series “A Pictorial Guide to Euro- 
— Cities and Art Galleries ” Miss Antonie Stolle, of 

oston and of art-lecture reputation there, has just is- 
sued “ Venice,” a choice little photographic portfolio, 
admirably prepared. It is issued from the Pierce 
Building, Copley Square, Boston, by Miss Stolle. 

—Mr. Ruskin, it is reported, is extremely tender as 
regards his personal appearance. He is quoted as say- 
ing that he is dissatisfied with all his portraits, and 
that the truer and more candid they are the less he 
cares forthem. “I like to be flattered, both by pen 
and pencil, so it is done prettily and in good taste,” he 
said, humorously. 

—William Morris, the poet, is about to enter upon a 
new literary experiment. He intends in future, it is 
said, to be his own printer, and at least one of his 
forthcoming volumes will be issued from the press 
which he has established in a cottage near his Hammer- 
smith residence. The poet has long been preparing a 
new font of type modeled upon that of an early Italian 
work which has caught his fancy. 

—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have added 
to that valuable miniature library, “ Knickerbocker 
Nuggets,” Chesterfield’s letters to his godson and suc- 
cessor. The two volumes reproduce entire, with illus- 
trations and facsimiles, the recent edition of these 
letters by the Earl of Carnarvon, whose Memoirs of 
Lord Chesterfield serves as a very interesting and ex- 
haustive introduction tothe correspondence. We know 
of no other edition of these letters at once so conven- 
ient and so attractive. 

—Hunt & Eaton (150 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati) have brought out this 
week E. Irenwus Stevenson’s new story for young 
people, “ Left to Themselves,” which is described as “a 
vignette of early friendship.” Its scene is chiefly a 
lonely island-farm on the New England coast. A pref- 
ace to the book presents for the consideration of older 
readers some views on a tendency in juvenile and semi- 
juvenile literature at present. The book has a positive 
religious undertone, of a non-sectarian nature. 

—The village of Cockermouth, where Wordsworth 
was born, was recently visited by an English newspaper 
correspondent, who reports it a dismal place. He 
arrived very late in the evening, but nevertheless re- 
solved to see Wordsworth’s birthplace before he slept. 
He was informed on his way from Penrith in the train 
that the house stood in Main Street, and to Main Street 
he directed his steps. lt is paved, he reports, with 
round, hard cobbles, over which hoof and wheel travel 
jerkily. He inquired of sundry urchins for Words- 
worth’s house. Wordsworth! They didn’t “ken” 
anybody of that name. He tried an old man, who was 
ancient enough to have seen Wordsworth himself sixty 
ree ago. Wordsworth’s house? He had never 

eard of it. A book writer? He had never heard 
aught of that. The house stands in Main Street, and 
in daylight no one would easily miss it. He describes 
it as “a square, substantial mansion, within a high 
wall, and was built in 1746 by one Joshua Laycoc 
Justice of the Peace and High Sheriff of Cumberland.” 
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. 
[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
stion that p the YOUNG FOLKS. But 
he makes these conditions : ‘ 
1st. The full name and address of the in- 
quirer must accompany each question—not for 
publication, but for identification. 
2d. Always give the number of the paragraph 
a rind to questions and answers previously 


i 
ished. 

- 3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use es discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail. 4 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does not possess tt himself. In ordinary 
cases it will.take from three to four weeks to 
make an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 
omniscient. 











358. Please tell me why it is that on watch 
and clock dials IIII instead of IV is used. 
If you answer that either is correct, then did 
you ever see LV on the face of clock or watch? 

Curiosity. 

In ancient times 1V was used on clock 
dials. There is a story that a clock was 
once presented to a French king, and he 
in a fit of anger declared that IV was in- 
correct and should be IIII. It was 
changed to suit him, and from that time 
clockmakers have used IIIT. 





287. (a) Can_you tell me where I may ob- 
tain a work by W. W. Story, entitled ‘* Castle 
St. Angelo ’’? (6) Will you also please tell 
me what are the ten most famous paintings 
in the world ? Mrs. C. H. C. 

(a) “Castle St. Angelo” may be ob- 
tained of J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia ; price, $2. 

(b) It would be impossible to arbitra- 
rily select ten paintings and name them 
as the finest ten in the history of art. 
Even the most cultivated tastes and the 
most scholarly critics will differ in dis- 
cussing such a question, but it is an inter- 
esting one nevertheless, and I shall be 
glad if the readers of Uncle Peter’s 
Chair will take it in hand. I therefore 
call for a list of the ten paintings which, 
in the judgment of the readers of Uncle 
Peter’s Chair, seem to be the most 
famous. A comparison of these lists 
ought to be very interesting. The fol- 
lowing paintings suggest themselves as 
being worthy of enroliment in such lists : 
Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna,” “The 
Madonna of the Chair,” and “The 
Transfiguration ;” “The Last Supper,” 
by Leonardo da Vinci ; “The Marriage 
at Cana,” by Paul Veronese ; “ The Last 
Judgment,” by Michael Angelo ; “ The 
Descent from the Cross,” by Rubens ; 
“ The Holy Family,” by Andrea del Sarto; 
Titian’s “ Christ and the Tribute Money ;” 
Rembrandt’s “Street Patrol.” Such a 
list, however, need not be confined to the 
Italian and Dutch school, nor to “ the 
old masters.” 


209. Can you give the names of some maga- 
zines or papers for young people which are 
not overrun with contributors, and where a 
young person who writes very nicely for the 
young would stand a chance to have her 
articles accepted ? C.C. F. 

I do not know of any magazine or 
paper for young folks that is not over- 
run with inferior contributions ; nor do 
I know of a single periodical for young 
people that is not eager to receive supe- 
rior ones. Daniel Webster’s famous 
aphorism that “ there is always room at 
the top” applies to no branch of work so 
aptly as it does to writing for the press. 
“The Youth’s Companion,” “ St. Nicho- 
las,” “ Harper’s Young People,” “ Wide 
Awake,” and The Christian Union, among 
many other periodicals, are making con- 
stant and vigorous efforts to get the very 
best literature for young people; and if 
you have got some of the very best at 
the end of your pep, you can easily find 
amarket for it. Quality, not quantity, 
is the motto of the best editors. 





280, In answer to question No. 168, I refer 
A. O. R. tothe fifth chapter of Judges and 
the twenty-fifth verse, it being part of the 
song of Deborah and Barak, where they bless 
Jael for what I always felt to be an act of 
base treachery on the part of Jael. Will you 

indly explain to me why she should have re- 
ceived blessings instead of curses ? ie 


The best brief answer I can make to 
this question is the following quotation 
from Robert Tuck’s “ Handbook of Bib- 
lical Difficulties :” “The details of Jael’s 
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plan breathe the spirit of an age with 
whose violence it is impossible for us to 
sympathize. The praise given to Jael is 
purely patriotic ; it indicates the national 
sentiment about her act, but it in no way 
— any divine approval of her meth- 


317. Scorning an allusion to the weather, I 
am at a loss for graceful and appropriate 
or to follow the ceremony of a first in- 
troduction. Will you have the kindness to 
suggest some ? V.R.S. 

Conversation is an art, not a science, 
and it is governed by taste, therefore, not 
by set rules. If I should make a list of 
subjects—even if that were possible—for 
you to follow rigidly, I am afraid your 
conversation would be anything but 
graceful and appropriate. I only know 
of one way of developing one’s conversa- 
tional powers, and that is to cultivate the 
taste by associating with the best con- 
versers, the mind by reading the best lit- 
erature, and the observation by watching 
for what is the most charming and inter- 
esting in nature and in the incidents of 
every-day life. Above all things, be your- 
self. 





323. How much money do you think a 
married couple should save on a salary of 
$1,400 a year, providing they board inja,com- 
fortable house in Brooklyn if H. W. 

No one can answer the question about 
the amount of saving possible on an in- 
come of $1,400 but the couple themselves. 
They can get board from $10 to $30 a 
week; but what they would esteem 
“comfort,” who can tell? Their skill, 
taste, and social circumstances would 
regulate the necessary expenses for dress 
and other incidentals. In a general way, 
it can be said that many young people 
have lived on less than $1,400 a year in 
Brooklyn and other cities like it with 
comfort and have laid up money year by 
year. 


213. In The Christian Union for January 1 
Elisabeth Robinson Scovil writes an article 
called ‘** A New Aladdin.” It seems to be 
just what I’ve been waiting for, and I would 
like to find out where and from whom this 
wonderful cooking lamp is to be had. 

Mrs. 8. E. S. 

Kenrick Brothers, Brookline, Mass., 
manufacture it. (Price, $25) On re- 
ceipt of two-cent stamp they will send a 

amphlet, “ The Aladdin Oven, What It 
Dees and How It Does It,” by Edward 
Atkinson. 





179. Where can I get a report of the work 
done recently in the United States in astron- 
omy ? E. M. 

Address the Director of the Naval Ob- 
servatory at Washington, D. C., for a 
copy of the “ Reports of Observatories,” 
which gives an outline of recent astro- 
nomical work. For more detailed ac- 
counts consult the ‘ Sidereal Messenger,” 
published at Northfield, Minn., a monthly 
publication devoted principally to Ameri- 
can astronomy, or “‘Gould’s Astronomical 
Journal,” edited at Cambridge, Mass., by 
Professor Kb. A. Gould. Much of interest 
would be found also in the reports of the 
Lick Observatory, which are published 
monthly, under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor K. S. Holden, Director of the Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton, Cal. 


167. Do 7 know of any papers on botany, 
or where { can buy the necessary tools for 


collecting flowers ? Rourx C. 


The only implements used by collect- 
ing botanists are a jackknife, a tin col- 
lecting box, a press, and a herbarium. 
The tin box, the press and porous paper 
for same, and the white paper for mount- 
ing the plants for the herbarium, I think 
can be bought of the American Book Co., 
New York, and from S. E. Cassino, Bos- 
ton. 








JUST DO YOUR BEST. 
By James Wuitcomes Riney. 


The signs is bad when folks commence 
A-finding fault with Providence, 
And balkin’ ’cause the earth don’t shake 
At ev’ry prancin’ step they take. 
No man is great till he can see 
How less than little he would be 
Ef stripped to self, and stark and bare 
e hung his sign out anywhere. 


My doctern is to lay aside 

Contentions, and be satisfied ; 

Jest do your best, and praise er blame 

That follers that, counts jest the same. 

I’ve allus noticed great success 

Is mixed with troubles, more or less. 

And it’s the man who does the best 

That gits more kicks than all the rest. 
—({Exchange. 





Correspondence. 





THE RECENT DISCOVERY OF 
MUMMIES NEAR THEBES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

A friend at Cairo has just sent me a 
narrative of the recent fiading of the 
mummies of 163 priests and priestesses 
at Deir-el-Bahari, in Egypt. It is trans- 
lated from the “ Journal Officiel,” and 
may be considered as an authentic ac- 
count of this remarkable “find,” the im- 
portance of which seems to be only sec- 
ondary to the discovery of the Royal 
Mummies (Rameses II., Seti I., and 
others) near the same place ten years ago. 

When the letter was written, February 
24, the mummies had not reached Cairo, 
and were not due for some days. Egypt 
is said to be full of tourists this winter— 
eight hundred on the Nile all the time. 
Shepheard’s famous hotel is to be pulled 
down and rebuilt in time for next winter. 

Witi1aM W. ELLsworts. 

New York, March 14, 1891. 





Here are some of the details of the 
exceptionally important discovery of the 
subterranean chambers containing the 
sarcophagi of the Priests of Ammon. It 
will furnish new documents for the study 
of Egyptology, and will assuredly be a 
noted epoch in the history of Egyptian 
researches. 

East of the temple of Queen Hatason, 
at Deir-el-Bahari, in a small space that 
had remained intact, surrounded on 
all sides by the ground that the late 
Mariette Pasha had caused to be ex- 
plored and overturned, near the spot 
where the sarcophagus of a queen had 
been found, Monsieur Grébaut on the 31st 
of January, 1891, opened a trench, and 
very soon brought to light a well about 
fifteen meters in depth, at the bottom of 
which a door closed with rough stones 
was found. 

When these stones were cleared away, 
access was had to a subterranean passage 
of 73 meters (about 80 yards) in length, 
then to a stairway of 5 meters 23 centi- 
meters descending to a second story or 
gallery of 12 meters in length. These 
galleries run from north to south. The 
lower one gives access to two funeral 
chambers hollowed out of the rock, one 
four meters square, and the other two 
metres. At the top of the stairway is 
the door of a second gallery 54 meters in 
length, running from east to west. The 
total length of these galleries is 154 
meters. 

They were full of mummy cases, in 
some places piled one on the other. Near 
the sarcophagi were placed various ob- 
jects—papyrus, boxes, baskets, statuettes, 
funeral offerings, flowers, ete. The dis- 
order denotes a hiding-place of the same 
nature as that of the royal mummies dis- 
covered ten years ago. The two hiding- 
places are of the same epoch, and must 
have been made under the same circum- 
stances. In both cases the most recent 
mummies belong to the XXIst dynasty 
[1100 sBec.]. The sarcophagi newly 
discovered, 163 in number, are those of 
the priests and priestesses of Ammon. 
There are also some priests of these 
divinities: Set, Anubis, Menton, and 
Queen Aah-hotep, whose worship was fol- 
lowed for many centuries. 

Most of these mummies are inclosed in 
triple coffins or cases ; the outer casings, 
the only ones visible at present, are mag- 
nificent and far more richly decorated 
than usual. On the sarcophagi of the 
priests are religious scenes, composed and 
painted with greatest care. Egyptolo- 
gists will find here a mass of new and 
most interesting documents. It is need- 
less to indicate to the historian of Phara- 
onic times the value of the genealogy and 
titles of a series of priests extending over 
several dynasties. What surprises are 
reserved for us at the opening of the sar- 
cophagi ? 

On many of the outer cases the space 
reserved for the name of the occupant has 
been left blank. It is evident that when 
these mummies were secretly hidden it 
was done so hurriedly that they had to 
place small sarcophagi, or those slightly 
damaged, in large new cases taken from 
the storehouses, and that they had not 
time to write all the names upon them. 
These will only be known at the opening. 

Each of these priestly mummies should 
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have at least one manuseript. Near the 
sarcophagi were found boxes in the shape 
of statuettes of Osiris, containing seventy- 
five superb manuscripts on papyrus. Con- 
— the importance of these docu- 
ments, less attention is paid to the antiq- 
uities of all kinds that were found placed 
near the sarcophagi, many of which will 
find prominent places in the Gizeh Mu- 
seum. 

Above all, we must consider the his- 
torical interest of this discovery ; since 
we have been seeking and searching in 
Egypt we have never found anything so 
complete, of which the examination will 
furnish complete and precise information 
on a period of several centuries. 

The door of the subterranean gallery, 
closed for three thousand years, was 
opened in the presence of M. Grébaut, di- 
rector-general, and M. Daressy, one of the 
assistant conservators. An inventory 
was at once made out, and the sarcophagi 
and all the other objects were transported 
to the lighters and placed in the store- 
houses. 

We must now await their arrival at 
Gizeh before publishing full details as to 
this unlooked-for discovery that will en- 
rich the Egyptian museum with an in- 
comparable collection. 


SILENCE THAT WAS NOT 
GOLDEN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your paper is so excellent, its editorial 
temper is usually so candid, its general 
tone throughout pervaded so manifestly, 
almost always, by a desire to do justice 
to all sides of every question, that your 
readers the more quickly notice any fall- 
ing away from your high standard. And 
when they do catch you—napping, shall 
we say ?—you have only yourself to blame 
if they take you mildly to task with the 
purpose of recalling you to your habitual 
frame of mind. These reflections, as an 
old-time writer would remark, have been 
induc:d by reading your article on “A 
Century of Religious Progress.” Of 
course, one understands perfectly well 
that the view in so brief an article must 
be rapid, and the summary condensed ; 
that only the salient features, the most 
prominent persons, can be mentioned. 
But, with every allowance which circum- 
stances demand, the writer is unable to 
see how you can settle it with your sense 
of historical justice and candor to omit 
all mention of the movement which above 
all others has influenced the retigious 
thought of this age in the direction of 
progress, and the men who have been in 
so great a degree the teachers of the 
ages’ teachers. We Unitarians have per- 
haps a weakness for ascribing greater in- 
fluence to our views and to our leaders 
than the facts always justify. Admit 
this. Our self-complacency may be 
heavily discounted, and yet a mass of 
solid fact remain which cannot rightfully 
be ignored in even the most hasty ac- 
count of the subject which engaged your 
pen. 

At the centenary of Dr. Channing’s 
birth there were uttered, in grateful 
recognition of his transcendent services 
to religion, earnest testimonies from men 
of every creed and church, with perhaps 
a single exception. Bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church vied with evangelical min- 
isters in honoring the memory of a man 
universally recognized as one of the 
greatest intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
forces of modern times. Your own Henry 
Ward Beecher was not backward in ac- 
knowledging the debt which religion 
owes to Channing. Ofall American theo- 
logians, he is best known and most widely 
read by thinkers in Europe. His teach- 
ing stood for all those excellent features 
of true religion which you enumerate ; 
and certainly no man more sharply as- 
sailed the cruelty and spiritual deadness 
of the old New England Calvinism than 
he, or in a more admirable temper. 
Passing strange is it that you could find 
room for mention of Dr. Hopkins, who, 
excellent man as he was, is chiefly re- 
membered for saying that “ no man is fit 
to be saved who is not willing to be 
damned for the glory of God,” and find 
no room to refer to that “grand Chris- 
tian saint and man of God ; that prophet 
of the religious consciousness of the 
fnture,” as Bunsen characterized Chan- 
ning. The Unitarian movement has been 
prolific in religious leaders whose opin- 
ions and convictions have permeated 
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the religious thought of our century, and 
aided mightily in leading it upward and 
forward, however slowly they have built 
up their own Church. For the full period 
of half a century Dr. Martineau has been 
recognized as abreast of England’s great- 
est minds; and his influence has been 
wide and deep in the emancipating and 
quickening of the religious life of his 
country. And in America, besides Chan- 
ning, how well known to all people who 
have in the least concerned themselves 
with thought about theology or religion 
are the views of Parker and Hedge and 
Peabody and Bartol and James Free- 
man Clarke ! 

You have passed by the movement 
which gave a marvelous spur and inspi- 
ration to the conscience and intellect of 
ourage. What a group of philanthro- 
pists, educators, scientists, statesmen, and 
literati have found nourishment for the 
whole man in the religious doctrines of 
Unitarianism ! Surely it is an oversight 
to make no mention, in citing the benefi- 
cent religious influences of an epoch, of a 
phase of religious thought which has ap- 
proved itself to the mind and soul of such 
men as Samuel Gridley Howe, Horace 
Mann, Abbott Lawrence, Peter Cooper, 
Henry Bergh, and your fellow citizen Mr. 
Alfred White, not to go outside the field 
of Christian philanthropy. 

Dear Mr. Editor, we will forgive you 
this once, and apply your sin of omission, 
so far as it concerns us,as a just rebuke to 
our religious pride ; but don’t do it again ! 
Had your article appeared in almost any 
other of the religious papers, the writer 
would have regarded it as in keeping 
with the general “evangelical” policy 
blandly to accept the fruits of liberal 
Christian teaching in cases where such 
teaching has forced itself upon the 
thought of the Church to stay, and as 
blandly to ignore its origin. But we ex- 
pect something different from The Chris- 
tian Union. Cuaries E, PERKINS. 

ArTHOL, Mass. 








ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 


Speaking of art and pleasure, Agnes 
Repplier, in a paper in the March “ At- 
lantic,” says : 

“While art may instruct as well as 
please, it can nevertheless be true art 
without instructing, but not without 
pleasing. The former quality is acci- 
dental, the latter essential, to its being. 
‘ Enjoyment,’ says Schiller, ‘may be only 
a subordinate object in life; it is the 
highest in art.’ We cannot say that ‘ The 
Eve of St. Agnes’ teaches us, directly or 
indirectly, anything whatever. The 
trembling lovers, the withered Angela, 
the revelers, 


‘The carved angels, ever eager-eyed,’ 


the storm without, the fragrant warmth 
and light within, are all equally innocent 
of moral emphasis. Even the Beadsman 
is not worked up, as he might have 
been, into a didactic agent. but every 
beauty-laden line is rich in pleasure, the 
whole poem is an inheritance of delight. 
I never read it without being reminded 
afresh of that remonstrance offered so 
gently by Keats to Shelley—by Keats, 
who was content to be a poet, to Shelley, 
who would also be a reformer: ‘You 
will, I am sure, forgive me for sincerely 
remarking that you might curb your 
magnanimity, and be more of an artist, 
and load every rift of your subject with 
ore.’ Load every rift of your subject 
with ore—there spoke the man who 
claimed no more for himself than that 
he had loved ‘the principle of beauty 
in all things,’ and to whose hushed and 
listening soul the cry of Shelley’s ‘ divine 
discontent ’ rang jarringly in the stillness 
of the night. It the poetry of Keats, a 
handful of scattered jewels left us by a 
dying boy, is, as Matthew Arnold admits, 
more solid and complete than Shelley’s 
superb and piercing song, to what is this 
due, save that Keats possessed, in addi- 
tion to his poetic gift, the tranquil artist 
soul ; content, as Goethe was content, to 
love the principle of beauty, and to be 
in sympathy with the great living past 
which has nourished, and still nourishes, 
the living present? The passion for re- 
constructing society, and for distributing 
pamphlets as a first step in the recon- 
struction, had no part in his artistic 
development. The errors of his fellow- 
mortals touched him lightly ; their su- 


perstitions did not trouble him at all ; 
their civil rights and inherited diseases 
were not matters of daily thought and 
analysis. But what he had to give them 
he gave unstintedly, and we to-day are 
rich in the fullness of his gift. ‘The 
proper and immediate object of poetry,’ 
says Coleridge, ‘is the communication 
of immediate pleasure ;’ and are our lives 
so joyous that this boon may go unrecog- 
nized and unregarded? Which is best 
for us in this chilly world—that which 
pleases, but does not instruct, like ‘ The 
Eve of St. Agnes,’ or that which in- 
structs, but does not please, like Ibsen’s 
‘Ghosts’? Ido not say, Which is true 
art ? because the relative positions of the 
two authors forbid comparison ; but, 
judged by the needs of humanity, which 
is the finer gift to earth ?” 








A ROYAL SCHOOL-TEACHER. 


For some time past, says the Boston 
“ Transcript’s ” Listener, there has been 
exhibited in the window of a jeweler in 
Milk Street a clock which is vouched for 
as having been the property of Louis 
Philippe when he taught school in Salem 
Street. The clock is a quaint old time- 
piece, having a good deal of gilt about it, 
and three imposing pillarsin front. The 
other day, as the Listener stood a mo- 
ment looking at it, two well-dressed men 
came up behind him, and began to look at 
it too. “Louis Philippy’s clock,” said 
one; “who's Louis Philippy?” “I 
don’t exactly know,” said the other man ; 
“ but it seems,” he added, after glancing 
over the printed explanation upon the 
clock, “it seems that he’s one of the 
school-teachers !” 








A JOCOSE ARCHBISHOP. 


Once upon a time Archbishops Long- 
ley and Thomson and the then Bishops 
Tait and Wilberforce were all present 
together at a meeting in York. The late 
Canon Trevor, whosaw them coming out, 
remarked to a friend: “There go Is 
and Was, and Wouldn’t and Couldn’t.” 
Thomson held the see, Longley had held 
it, Tait had refused it, and Wilberforce 
had stiiven hard to have it, but had failed. 
Archbishop Thomson once pointed out 
that he had received a step in the Church 
for every child born to him. “It is to 
be hoped, brother,” said Dr. Wilberforce, 
“ your family will not continue to enlarge, 
for there are only two _ translations 
more possible to you—Canterbury and 
Heaven.” The translation to Canterbury 
was early barried; Archbishop Thomson 
had to rest the second son of the Church. 














Light house-work. 
That’s what housework a- 
mounts to when it’s done with 
Pearline. Your labors will be 
light, thoughtheymay bemany. 
They will be better done, and 
with safety. In washing 
clothes, dishes, paint, glass, 
anything that gathers dirt, 
Pearline will do the work if 
you will look after it. Look 
after your own interests by 
using it. ; 

Peddlers and some unscrupu- 
Beware ieee cage ais 
Pearline is never Be if Lente bon or 





you a in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—send 7t back, 210 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 





A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A SOCIAL DEPARBURE,” 


AN 
AMERICAN GIRL 
IN LONDON. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


With Eighty Illustrations by 
F. H. TOWNSEND. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A brilliant book, picturing English sights, society, customs, and amusements, as 
seen by an unconventional and witty observer. The same qualities which made 
“ A Social Departure” so remarkable a success will make “ An American Girl in 
London” a book which is ‘* talked about everywhere.” 


A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: 


How ORTHODOCIA AND I WENT ROUND THE WORLD BY OURSELVES, 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“Tis a cheery, witty, decorous, charming book.” —New Vork Herald. 

‘Widely read and praised on both sides of the Atlantic and Pacific, the diary is now republished in 
New York, with scores of illustrations which fit the text exactly and show the mind of artist and writer 
in unison.”— New bork Evening Post. 

_ ‘*, .. It is to be doubted whether another book can be found so thoroughly amusing from begin- 
ning to end.” —Boston Daily Advertiser. 

** A very bright book on a very entertaining subject. We commend it to those readers who abhor 
the or inary statistical book of travels.” —Boston Evening Transcript. 

s. brighter, merrier, more entirely charming book would be, indeed, difficult to find.” —S¢. Louds 
Republican. 

“* For sparkling wit, irresistibly contagious fun, keen observation, absolutely poetic appreciation of 
natural beauty, and vivid descriptiveness, it has no recent rival.”—Mrs. P, T. Barnum’s Letter to 
the New Vork Tribune. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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The rates for money have unexpectedly 
drifted toward ease, or rather tended to 
confirm fully the easy condition in the 
money market. The volume of funds 
seems clearly to have increased, judging 
by the pressure—all the week—of bal- 
ances. This would seem to indicate that 
April payments will not in the least 
cause any activity in money. The vast 
volume of currency in this country is be- 
gioning to tell, it would seem, and the 
absolutely new creation of $4,500,000 


monthly, by the new issue of silver cer- Y' 


tificates, is a factor that will make itself 
felt ina very potential way before long. 
Its effect now is to overstock the banks 
and trust companies, and for a time we 
may expect a congestion of currency until 
it becomes such a drug, and so unprofit- 
able to depositors and banks alike, that 
investments will be sought. Just now 
peopleare keeping their balances on hand, 
due to the experience of lastautumn, and 
to the lack of confidence still lurking in 
the public mind ; but this will not last for 
a very long time. The settlement of the 
Argentine Republic’s difficulties, which is 
pretty well assured by the generous sub- 


scriptions to the new loan offered by the | 


Government there, is going to loosen the 
hands of foreign financiers and open the 
London institutions to new negotiations. 


American securities have held their own | 
so well that the demand for them is very | 
likely to be liberal, after the full effect of | 


the Argentine pressure has been dis- 
counted. 

There is an enormous capital in the 
English market which is poorly paid 
from any home investments, and here in 
America we furnish both classes of se- 
curities, the gilt-edged and the more 
speculative ; the latter, too, are of the 


class that sooner or later becomes, as a | 


rule, good, sound investment. We are 
so growing, so full of young vitality and 
of resources, that railways find quick 
response in the enterprise of the people, 
which works a rapid development of all 
sorts of interests along the lines of new 
roads. Then, too, we are expanding the 
old roads now, rather than starting any 
new, tentative lines, and most of the new 
mileage is guaranteed by substantial com- 
panies. The whole tendency is towards 
leases, consolidations, and branch build- 
ing. Our roads are solidifying, each in 
its own territory, and each road is re- 
specting the territory of its neighbors 
more than ever before. 

The new traffic organizations are reg- 
ulating tariffs, and the roads are observ- 
ing the regulations better than in past 
years, until we may confidently look for- 
ward to an almost perfect system of 
checks and balances, which will insure a 
paying business with the bulk of our 
mileage. ‘These conditions are being fore- 
seen, and the fact that a moderate suc- 
cess is following the new organizations 
for managing roads under common rules 
is beginning to take hold of the English 
capitalist and the English operator with 
a renewed feeling of confidence. The 
fact that American speculative security 
and share holdings in the European 
markets have been largely marketed 
here during the past twelve months will 
give all the greater impulse to the Eng- 
lish and foreign repurchases here, when 
they do begin to be felt anew ; liquida- 
tion has passed by speculators here and 
abroad, and for the time extreme dull- 
ness follows, but the conditions are too 
promising to make a long delay probable 
before another bull activity will dawn on 
Wall Street. : 

The reports from the cereal-growing 
regions of the West and far West unite 
in confirming the favorable conditions for 
the winter wheat crop ; the areas of wheat 
planting are larger than ever this year, 
and the long, close winter, with its warm 
blankets of snow, has kept the fields 
protected and healthy, and we look to 
the spring unfoldings with confidence. 

The coal trade is somewhat mixed, due 
to the larger output from all the great 
mines this year over last, and a curtail- 
ment of product for the rest of the sea- 
son is in order, and will probably be the 
policy of the coal companies. ; 

Iron is low, due to the new furnaces in 
the South, and to the good healthy com- 
petition in the manufacture, but because 
it is low is no sign that it does not pay. 
Iron, like everything else here, is being 





The report of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way Company issued this week shows 
over $400,000 surplus after payment of 
fixed charges and dividends. 

The quarterly report of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company exhibits a 
surplus of $179,142, after payment of 
dividend for the quarter. 

The St. Paul report shows a surplus 
for six months over fixed charges and 
dividend on preferred stock of about 
$1,100,000 ; this is the paying part of the 
ear. The company does but little above 
its fixed charges, usually, in the remain- 
ing half, i. e., the current half. 

he bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........... $670,400 
Specie, decrease........... 912,100 
tenders, decrease.... 610,900 
Deposits, decrease......... 1,742,400 
e@, decrease......... 1,087,400 


Which leaves the banks of the city 
with an aggregate surplus reserve of 
$9,796,575. 

The troubles with the Paris bank re- 
ported in the daily papers were satisfac- 
torily arranged without its resort to a 
suspension. Watt STREET. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - -  $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - - =  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, - - - 11,168,685.04 











The well-known firm of accountants, Bar 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the mene gr , as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mo: Company, we hereby cer- 
tify that the fore = accounts and state- 
ment are in conform hy 


represent the position of the 

on the 30th _ J cae, 1890. e oe eg 
rrow, e, thri i. 

New York, 16th Oct., 1890... “ 





6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 
41-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 


ning three months to two years. 
A first-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 





OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 


Phila., 4th & Chestnut 
Boston, 117 Devonshire Kansas City, Missouri. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 





Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENOES. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
{nvestments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a of the United States and Can- 
see that I 


ada, you will ULUTH isthe same distan: 
from Buffalo and all points water, aa Chicago; 
and more than 300 MILES FARTHER 


b 

L 
WEST, it hasa much larger tributary country, 
is in the infancy of development, Duluth is er 


Duluth, 











The CENTRAL TRUST 00. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First Mo: 
ity Real Es 


Farms. 
securities, and will collect and remit interest free of 


charge to investors. We deal only in se- 
curities that we have given careful per- 
sonal examination and believe to be 
absolutely safe. We O shail have, from 
time to time, first- class Municipal, 
Schoo! District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 
epondense, and will furnish the best of references, 
and West. 
Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; O. E. Dickin- 


son, Vice-Pres.; R. N. Pearson, Sec’y; E. 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


H. Smith, 











Off 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of mi with the Union Trust 
of issue lim- 


Company of New York. Amount 
ted law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Bread Street. 


MERICA 


x TRUST Co 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Instal]jment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent ind experienced financiers 
have examined nd approved its plans and 
methods. A lim.ted amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. $ 

Write for prospectus and full information. 








FOR: SALE: 


My fine Stock Farm of 
1,840 acres, located in 
the Platte Valley, about 
three miles south of 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
The soil is excellent 
and surface smooth. It 
has about 400 acres of 
meadow. It is all un- 
der fence, and the im- 
provements consist of a 
House, Barns, Sheds, 
Hog House, and two 
Windmills, from which 
water is led into every 
field. Will take part 
stock in payment, 


FRANCIS C. GRABLE, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000, 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Szonerary, 








FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 





BETTER THAN 
7% MORTGAGES 








The National Realty Co. will sell for a short | 4 


time lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within one- 
half to pp a oe of a mile of the Court-house 
and center of the city, at prices from $300 to $400 = 
lot. The money obtained from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in the equipment 
of a large linen mill already erected near the lots of- 
fered for sale. Apply for maps and circ’ to 


NATIONAL REALTY CO., 


103 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS Cy 


To Investors.— We have a $200,- 











000 Mexican loan application—secur- 





ity, One Million Dollars in choice ranch 


properties. Borrower a banker of high 





standing, with $500,000 capital. 





HT. L. JOHNSON & CoO., 
INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
912 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX OITY, IA,, 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
satisfactory 








These securities have invariably proved 
during an experience of seven years. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Ninn 
Loans and Investments. 








L. W. Srmar, Treasurer Northwestern Investmen 
Company, Washington, D. 0.; Duluth, Minn. 











DENVER-COLORADO. 


5 b ay on auonovel 3 inside 
ve years. 
freely given by 


prope from ont | 
Lome he whe 





' 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Gol. | 


Rererencs: Denver National Bank. 
ulation in TWO YEA 


PUEBLO sitermehore 


29,840. It has the only ateel works west of the Mis- 
souri River (employing 1300 men), three of the 
— smelters in the world (employing 1,800 men), 
and scores of other prosperous man’ 

tries. Monthly pay rol 


ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 
HAS DOUBLED in 

RS. 

1890, 


acturing indus- 
to laborers, $700,000. Has 
ve way systems. We solicit correspond- 
ence with those who have money to invest. 

Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in any town 
of its size and coportunities in the United States. 

HARD & MoCLEE3, Real Estate and Investment 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 








ESTABLISHED 1856.——— 


IOWA 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Furnish an Investment 


Safe as a Government Bond 


and pay a much higher rate of interest. Security un- 
questionable, No crop failures in lowa. Principal and 
prompt payment of interest guaranteed, 35 yedfs ex- 
perience without loss. Careful personal attention to 
all business connected with loans until paid. Corres- 
pondence_ solicited. Communications grommets an- 
swered. astern references furnished. e are not do- 
ing a large butan ABSOLUTELY SAFE business. 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON , tankers, Waterloo, lowa, 


OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA. 





There is something of the 
financier in every man or wo 
man who has a hundred dollars 
to lend. 

A »rimer on western invest- 
ments is meant to prompt such 
people to think for themselves 
and to give them what to think 
on. 
Sent free. 


Bre Kans: Crrv Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston. 





W. HY loan pone at 5 per cent. when you 


can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
‘0 taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
\LFRED Pres. Chamber of Com 


H, Ngxson, 
aerce, Ogden. Utah. 


3% to 10°%o on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCEs: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y.,R. G. Duz. 
¢ Co-, John V. Farwell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat 
Bank, Chicago. Correspond lictted 
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‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to 
a reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 


Bluff Point, N. Y.: The Hotel Champlain 
and Its Surroundings. 16 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Clifton Springs, N. Y.: The Sanitarium and 
Environs. 20 pages, illustrated. 

Excursions, Spring and Summer. Under 
Personal Escort. H. Gaze & Sons. 48 
pages, illustrated. 

Excursions, Vacation, to Europe. H. Gaze 
& Sons. 30 pages, illustrated. 

Excursions, Weekly, to California and all 
Pacific Coast Points. Select and Popu- 
lar. J.C. Judson & Co. 8 pages. 

Suwanee, Fla.: On the Famous Suwanee 
River. The Suwanee Sulphur Springs. 
20 pages, illustrated. 

Tour, Programme of European, for Young 
Ladies Visiting Great Britain and 
Parts of France. Miss Josefine Schmidt. 

Tour, A Programme of the Fourteenth Eu- 
ropean, Under the Personal Charge of 
Rev. Dr. C. F. Thomas. June 24, 1891. 
20 pages. 

Tour: Programme of Elwell European ’Cycle. 
21 pages, illustrated. 

Tours, Prospectus of : Saunterings through 
Picturesque Europe. Hartshorn & Che- 
ney’s Limited Party. 

Tour: Miss Melvin’s European Party for the 
Summer of 1891. 

Tour, A Ten Weeks’ Summer Vacation, to 
Europe. In charge of Miss Susan 
Ketcham. 12 pages. 

Texas, A Description of the Principal Cities 
of. 13-page information folder. Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

White Mountains of New Hampshire, Coast 
and Woods of Maine, and Beyond. 
**Gems of the Northland.’’ 108 pages, 
illustrated and maps. 


SOME CURIOUS WORDS, 


* Varlet”’ is the same word as “ valet,” 
and each is an offshoot of the feudal ** vas- 
sal.”’ ** Rotten Row,”’ the famous London 
street, recalls ** la route de roi’’ (the king’s 
passageway). ‘‘Dandelion” is “dent de 
lion” (the lion’s tooth), and “* vinegar ’’ was 
once ‘** vin aigre’’ (sour wine). ‘** Madame” 
is “* my lady,”’ and “‘sir’’ has been extracted 
from the Latin ‘“‘senior,’”’ through the 
French. ‘ Biscuit’? keeps alive the Latin 
** bis coctus ”’ (twice cooked), and a verdict 
is simply a “ verum dictum ”’ (true saying). 
An “earl ’”’ was an “‘elder ”’ in the primitive 
society. while *‘ pope ”’ is the sameas ** papa,”’ 
and ** Kaiser ”’ is a ** Czesar.”’ 

** Hussy ’’ was once a respectable “* house- 
wife ;” a‘ knave”’ was simply a “boy ’’— 
the German ‘‘knabe”’ of to-day; and a 
** caitiff ”’ was in the first place merely a 
‘“‘eaptive.” “‘Jimminy” is a reminiscence 
of the classical adjuration, ‘*‘O Gemini,” 
used by the Romans when they called upon 
the twins, Castor and Pollux, to help them. 
A *“nincompoop”’ was originally a person 
not of sound mind (non compos mentis), and 
an ** assassin’? a member of the sect of the 
** Assassins ’’ (founded by Hassan ben Sabah 
in 1040). This order derived its name either 
from that of its founder or from that of 
the intoxicating drug (hasheesh), usually 
taken by those selected to carry out his 
commands in the way of “ removing’’ an 
person or persons obnoxious to him,—[N, Y. 
Ledger. 


SHAM SENSITIVENESS. 

There is a good deal of humbug, says a 
writer in “The Critic,” in the loudly-ex- 
pressed aversion of many distinguished men 
to the attention of the public. They say they 
want to be let alone. but I do not believe 
that is what they want at all. They want 
the bores to let them alone, but they would 
be very sorry if they received no attention at 
all from the public. The trouble is that 
there is no way of regulating this attention. 
Naturally enough, it is disagreeable to know 
that a crowd of tourists are peeping at you 
over your garden wall, or taking “snap 
shots” at you with a kodak at the most inop- 
portune moments; but you need not tell me 
that your pride is not gratified by the plaud- 
its of the judicious. All of which is apropos 
of a paragraph I saw in an English paper the 
other day, in which it was stated that Lord 


Tennyson was contemplating a voyage in the | 


Mediterranean, the only obstacle in the way 
being his *‘ great horror of being mobbed or 
worried by pertinacious people.”’ In the 
same paragraph is a story—it is not a new 
one, by the way—which illustrates my point. 
The Laureate and a friend were out walking 
one day when a man was seen approaching. 
** We must turn back,” said the puet; ** that 
fellow means to waylay us.”’ His companion, 
however, persuaded him to keep on his way. 
They caught up with the stranger and passed 
him. He took no notice of them whatever. 
** What an extraordinary thing!’’ said the 
= ; “the fellow seems to have no idea who 
am !” 


Time- Tables of 


| 


Sailings of any 


Hotel in 


May be obtained free of cost, 


you this information. 


tion Department of The Christian Union. 
easier the planning of your Summer Outing by sending 
Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. 


any Railroad in 


America 


Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour} 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


on request, from the Recrea- 
Let us make 





YOOK’S Select Tours to 
/ PALESTINE, 


Round the World. EUROPE 


Illustrated pamphlets describing fully the arrange- 
ments for our Nineteenth Season of Tours, now ready, 
and can be obtained on application. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 & 1225 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Thomas FOREIGN TOUR 


lith Season. Strictly first class and limited 
to family size. A Special Offer to Ministers for 
Vacation Trip, sailing July 1, 8. A Personally 
Conducted Tour to Russia sails June 24. Ad- 
dress REV. C. F. THOMAS, D.D., 1,606 
Wallace Street, Philadelphia 


EUROPE TOURJEE’S 


EXCURSION. 


THIRTEEN CHOUSAND MILES. PAR- 
TIES SELKCT, all Travel and Hotels FIRST- 
CLASS. CUNARD LINE. Reserved Cars for 
CONTINENTAL TOURS. Circular free to any ad- 
dress. E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq , Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL TOUR TO PALESTINE 


APRIL Sth, 1891. 

Send for programmes of Gaze’s Select Excursions 
for 1891. Best ticketing facilities to all parts of the 
U. 8., Europe, etc. Choice ocean berths secured by 
all lines. o Summer Excursions to Europe by 
specially charter d steamers. ‘ EK & SON, 
940 Broadway, New York. (Ketablished 1844.) 


J/:UROPE! [:UROPE!! 


A small, select party sails July 2, on the ** Nor- 
manpia,’?> Hamburg-American line, for Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, and England. Time, 72 
days ; price, $575. Seventhsummer. Highest r-fer- 
ences. Send for itinerary. Miss MARIETTA 
MELVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


SWEDEN, NORWAY, SPAIN. 


Small party visits Sweden, Norway, Denmark in the 
summer ; supplemental autumn trip to the Pyrenees, 
Spain, Morocco, Algeria. In charge of E. C. KIM- 
BAL , Bradford, Mass. Third <eason with par- 
ties; best Boston references. Send for itineraries. 




















EUROPEAN TOURS. 
SELECT AND LIMITED PARTIES. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 

SEVENTH YEAR. For Itinerary,” address 


HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


ANOTHER PRIVATE PARTY 


For a vacation tour in Europe to be personally con- 
ducted by a clergyman familiar with the routes, is 
in contemplation for the coming summer, expenses 
being very moderate. For full information, addres 
| Rev. HENRY A. TODD, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
| 








i i An illustrated descri 
Healthiest Place in America, An: es of aie 


Mountain Park Hotel, Hot Springs, N_C., mailed upon 
application to Christian Union or A.W.Bronson, ¥ 





Beechwood Inn, Jenkintown, Pa, 


Mrs. H B. MARKLAND & CO. have leased the 
‘* BEECHWOOD INN ” for a term of years with the 
intention of making it the most desirable of any re- 
sort in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. and only 
one and three-quarter hours ride from New York. 
The “Inn” hasthe advantage of a station on the 
grounds. and 50 trains daily each way. The cuisine 
will be thoroughly American, while the service will 
be French. The following references will be a suf- 
ficient guarantee of our intention to make the ** Inn” 
charming and select: William Pepper, M.D.. Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania; 8. Henry 

orris, Richard Dale, D. Murray Cheston. M D.; 
H. C. Wood, M.D.; D. Hayes Agnew, M. D., and 


Walter Buchanan. 
HOUSE OPENS MAY 16, and rooms may now be 
qresced — plane oo — ET; a 
8, an lays. from », a. 
“Hotel Stratford,” Philadelphia. oats 


St. Denis Hotel, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 





San 





During the past year the St. Denis has 
been enlarged by a new and handsome addi- 
tion which more than doubles its former ca- 
pacity. 

All the latest improvements have been 
placed in the new building, with a large and 
very attractive new Dining-room connecting 
with the old well-known * Taylor’s Restau- 
rant.” Wituiam Tayior. 





A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


dt new the medical management 











t miles 
Pine Forests 
thergpentio 
oman, 

and Iron 


Movements, Caliathenics, 


® mineral 5 includ- 
and LS wabens. 


More days of 
any other section of 
charming 


: Elevator, Electric Bells, 

and other F particulary address 

WM. E. FINGWELL, 8 
Watkin Wy. 


‘THE DUVAL,” 


Jacksonville, Florida. 
Location Unsurpassed. Cuisine Equal to 
the Best. Liberally Conducted. 
“Orchestra.” 

GEORGE @G. DUY, Manager. 


For 








engaged for the summer in a deligh! ful moun- 

in region, 50 miles from New York, on line of the 

ErieR R. Fast express trains morning and evening; 

station near; splendid drives; cool and shady walks; 
staal 


RROOMS AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
tain 





Oakland Heights Sanitorium 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


Recently opened, furnishsd with all modern ap- 
pliances conducive to the health and comfort of 

uests; provided with all forms of water treatment ; 
Parkish, Russian, Roman, Salt, and Electric Baths ; 
Massage and Swedish Movement Gymnasiums, etc., 
which, comodined with unsurpassed,ciimatic advan- 
tages, places the OAKLAND HEIGHTS SANITORIUM a8 a 
Health Ivstitution without a rival on the American 
Continent. For further particulars, address Miss 
EMILIE VAUGHN, Asheville, North Carolina, 








pa g by running brooksand water. 
falls. One of the healthiest apotein Orange County. 
Gentlemen can keep their own carriages and horses 
in spacious stables on the place, at reasonabie rates. 
House newly furnished. are will be taken to give 
guests an enjoyable summer outing. Address 
RS. CHARLES R. DUFF, 
Mountainviile, N. Y. 





s A ONE answering an advertisement 
x 4. will confer a favor upon the Advertis- 

|’ erand Publisher by stating that the adver- 
tisement was seen in The Christian Union, 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wily 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


















GREAT 
Sie Rock Island | 
ROUTE | 


mae 
[ete Brp. Ohi, 
| if 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
Route to and from CHICAGO, 

VVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
WATERTOWN, ux 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSA! 
CITY, TOPEKA, D: 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains y 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, and FREE Re g¢ Chair 
Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, and between 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEELO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes vie Denver to and from Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Ohicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 

Rec @ Chair Cars to and from as 
City. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURS TO MEXICO. 


THE PIEDMONT AIR-LINE 


(Richmond & Danville Railroad ) 


will have through Pullman Palace Buffet Cars 
between Washington, D. C., and the City of Mexico, 
leaving on February 3d and 17th, and March 34, 17th, 
and 3lst; returning, leave City of Mexico February 
12th and 26th, March 12th and 26th, and April 9th. 
Fare, $107.05 for the round trip. 

As parties will be limited, early engagement of ac- 
commodations is requisite. Full information pro- 
cured at the Company’s Agencies, 228 Washington 
Street, Boston ; 229 Broadway, New York; 33 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia; 233 East German Street, 
Baltimore ; or by direct application to the Passenger 
Department, 1,300 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, $3 ; Providence, 
$2.25; Worcester, $2.25; corresponding re- 
ducction to and from all Kastern points, 

Steamers leave new Pier 36, N. R., one 
block above Canal Street, at_5:00 p.m. daily, 
except Sunday. 




















CUT THIS OUT! 
Write your name, 


| - aes as OPP eee eee eee eee eee eee cere ee reer rey | 
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Mail to KE, O. Thompson, 245 Broadway, New | 
York, and receive bv return mail samples of 
new spring stvles of fine imported Trouserings 
from which Thompson’s Patent Cut 


FIVE-DOLLAR 
PANTS ARE MADE. 


Se)f-measurement blanks and tape measure 
sent with ali samples, ** free of charge.”’ 














Send Cabinet Photograph, 


25 centsin silver, and a 2-cent stamp, and get 
One Dozen Minette Photographs. 


S. B. Hill,82 Bank St.,Water bury, Ct. 
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sop’s Fables 


Reproduced from an elegant edition published in London in 1793, with numerous quaint and characteristie 


illustrations engraved on copper 
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The Ox and the Frog 


N Ox, grazing in a meadow, chanced 
to set his foot among a parcel of 
young Frogs, and trod one of them 
to death. The rest informed their 
mother, when she came home, what 
had happened; telling her, that the 
beast which did it was the hugest 
creature that they ever saw in their 
lives. ‘What, was it so big ?’ says 
the old Frog, swelling and blowing 
up her speckled belly to a great de- 

gree. ‘Oh! bigger by a vast deal,’ say they. ‘And so big ?’ 

says she, straining herself yet more. ‘Indeed, mamma,’ say 
they, ‘if you were to burst yourself, you would never be 
so big.’ She strove yet again, and burst herself indeed. 


A pplication 


Whenever a man endeavours to live equal with one of 
a greater fortune than himself, he is sure to share a like 
fate with the Frog in the fable. How many vain people, of 
moderate easy circumstances, burst and come to nothing, 
by vying with those whose estates are more ample than 
their own! Sir Changeling Plumstock was possessed of a 
very considerable estate, devolved to him by the death of 





an old uncle, who had adopted him his heir. He had a 
false taste of happiness; and, without the least economy, 
trusting to the sufficiency of his vast revenue, was resolved 
to be outdone by nobody in shewish grandeur and expen- 
sive living. He gave five thousand pounds for a piece of 
ground in the country to set a house upon; the building 
and furniture of which cost fifty thousand more; and his 
gardens were proportionably magnificent. Besides which, 
he thought himself under a necessity of buying out two or 
three tenements which stood in his neighbourhood, that he 
might have elbow-room enough. All this he could very 
well bear; and still might have been happy, had it not 
been for an unfortunate view which he one day happened 
to take of my Lord Castlebuilder’s gardens, which consist 
of twenty acres, whereas his own were not above twelve. 
From that time he grew pensive; and before the ensuing 
winter gave five and thirty years purchase for a dozen 
acres more to enlarge his gardens, built a couple of exorbi- 
tant greenhouses, and a large pavilion at the farther end 
of a terrace-walk. The bare repairs and superintendencies 
of all which call for the remaining part of his income. He 
is mortgaged pretty deep, and pays nobody; but, being a 
privileged person, resides altogether at a private cheap 
lodging in the city of Westminster. 


— 
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Christian Endeavor 
Topic. 


PROMISE MEETING. 


(2 Pet. i.,4; 2 Cor. vii. 1.) 
ATURALLY enough, the personal 
promises attract us first, and what a 
vast field they cover! The every-day 
needs, the troubles, the burdens, the de- 
sires of the heart—in all these, wisdom, 
guidance, strength, and peace are prom- 
ised, together with the pardon of our sins, 
daily deliverance from the power of sin, 
grace sufficient to do the will of God, 
victory over death through Jesus Christ, 
a place prepared for us and a service un- 
hindered = weariness or sin, throughout 
eternity. But no sooner does one taste 
the sweetness of the promises for himself 
than he discovers that they all may be 
fulfilled to those he loves through prayer ; 
then he comes gradually to see that the 
promises of God reach to every age, to 
every land, and to every creature, and 
that upon those who know them is laid 
the responsibility of making them known 
to others. “ Ye shall be my witness, both 
in Jerusalem and in all Judea and 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” 

The promises avail us nothing if we do 
not make them ourown. They are all 
for us, “exceeding great and precious,” 
if we will have them. The door may be 
wide open, the table all spread, and the 
Father waiting with outstretched arms, 
but into the prodigal’s heart must come 
the resolve to go to his Father and con- 
fess his sin. He must turn his face home- 
ward and journey thither. The children 
of Israel were “ journeying unto the place 
of which the Lord said, I will give it 
you,” and they had just as much of the 
land of promise as they were willing to 
take. The same is true of the children 
of God to-day. Through unbelief, sloth- 
fulness, and disobedience, we fail to at- 
tain the end for which the apostle tells us 
that the promises were given, that we 
might “become partakers of the divine 
nature.” 

Every fulfilled promise in our lives is a 
pledge of larger fulfillment. Let us not 
question, as did the Israelites, “ Behold, 
he smote the rock, that waters gushed 
out. ... Can he give bread also?” 
Rather should we have the spirit of the 
rabbi who rejoiced at the sight of the 
desolation of Jerusalem, “because,” he 
said, “ when I see with my own eyes that 
God has fulfilled his threatenings to the 
very letter, I have thereby a pledge that 





not one of his promises shall fail ; for he | 
is ever more ready to show mercy than | 


a - 

ith good reason did Christian be- 
moan his stupidity in letting himself and 
his companion lie so long in the dismal 
dungeon of Doubting Castle while he 
had in his bosom the key called Prom- 
ise. At the touch of that key the inner 
door, the outer door, and the iron gate all 
opened, and the pilgrims were soon on the 
king’s highway again. Can we not in our 
meetings this week talk together of the 
promises that we have tried and proved, 
of the glorious promises yet to be fulfilled 
to the Ehurch aud the world, that we may 
be freed from doubt, strengthened in our 
faith and made strong to work? Charles 
Dickens has tenderly pictured a little 
boy and girl standing hand and hand in 
the twilight, watching the coming of one 
bright star that used to shine out in 
the sky before all the rest. The little 
girl went to heaven when a child, and 
this star that they had looked at together 
so many times became the power, in 
the long, dreary life of the brother, to 
keep him from sin and to draw him to 
heaven. So, out of the glorious company 
of promises, one shines brighter than all 
the rest and has a greater power over 
the life—the promise of salvation through 
Christ. Sad will it be at the last if any 
of us should seem to come short of this. 
Let us not fail to stand together in the 
shadow of the Cross, that we may behold 
the glory of this promise and thus help 
each other heavenward. 

References: Ex. iv., 10-12; Deut. 
xxxiii., 12, 25; 1 Kings viii, 56; Ps. 
xxxii., 8—lv., 22—ciii., 10-12—exxv., 1, 
2; Is.i, 18—xxvi, 3—xxx., 19—xxxii., 





1 For the week beginning March 29, 1891. 


| compensations. If you 


| “social nuisances, 





1, 2—xxxiii., 17—xI., 28-31—xli., 10, 13, 
17, 18—xliii., 2; Eze. xxxvi. 26, 27; 
Hos. ii., 19, 20; Matt. xviii, 19, 20— 
xxi., 22 ; John vi., 37, 51—xi., 25, 26— 
xvi., 12-15; Rom., iv., 20, 21; 2 Cor. 
i, 20; Rev. ii., 10. 

Daily. Readings : (1) Ps. xci., 1-16 ; 
(2) Matt. vi., 25-34; (3) Is. lv., 6-13; 
(4) Rom. x., 1-13 ; (5) 2 Chron. vii., 12- 
16; (6) Rev. vii., 13-17 ; (7) 2 Pet. i, 
4; 2 Cor. vii. 1. 








HOW TO READ. 


To read indiscriminately and heedless- 
ly, as most men read newspapers, 1s a 
sheer waste of time. The purpose of 
reading is twofold, to acquire facts and 
to stimulate thought. You can do 
neither one nor the other without an in- 
tense concentration of the faculties. To 
imbed facts or words —w in the 
memo: uires patient and unwavering 
ssindinay Stet by the repeated re- 
hearsals of the information gained. 

To form the habit of independent think- 
ing it will not suffice to read another 
man’s ideas, but these must be weighed 
and sifted and tested by an exploration 
of their premises and consequences. In 
a word, to read profitably one must read 
slowly and thoughtfully. From a hastily 
perused volume one carries away @ vague 
recollection only of its contents—a gain 
of no more practical value than the 
knowledge that in such and such a library 
may be found such and such a book. 
Many so-called learned men are helpless 
when they are away from their book- 
shelves. 

Their pretensions would be utterly ex- 
ploded were they subjected to the test 
imposed in China on candidates for a lit- 
erary degree, who are shut up for days 
together in a cell containing nothing but 

n, ink, and paper. It is one thing to 

ow that somebody else knows a thing, 
and another thing to know it yourself. 
To know where to look for a thing is not 
to know it. Only a fact producible at a 
moment’s warning from within the four 
walls of your skull is veritably your pos- 
session, and only a thought which you 
have struck for yourself can truthfully 
be called your own.—[Once a Week. 








—Speaking of bequests, Mr. Gladstone 
recently said, “ What is wrested from me 
by the grip of death I can in no true 
sense be said to give.” 


Easter Toilettes 
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wardrobe at half the cost is one of its 
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the aid of Hatu’s Bazar Form. 
nods Itis portable, and is adjust- 


Price of Form, | able to fit nearly EVERY SIZE. 
Iron Staudard, When not in use it can be 
$6 50; folded and put away like an 
Skirt sold umbrella. Send for our illus- 
separately if brochure, **More Dresses 
Seicqeith | "Plcass euntion this publd 
Wood ane, Fis mention this publica- 
.00. P 
Sent to any | HALLS BAZAR FORM C0., 
address on a = 
receipt of 833 B’way, New York. 
price. 175 Regent 8t., London. 








KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS ~ gg FROM 
Asthm Catarr' ay Fever, Infiu- 
euza, hooping Cough or Bronchitis 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of D ts or by Mail. 
Send for free Sample. resets Meation Paper. 
E, K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 
a a a a 











HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 


CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











IMITATION 


IS INDORSEMENT. 


Z TWENTY-ONE YEARS AGO THERE WAS BUT 





THAT'S THE POINT. THE GOOD AND T 


DRESSES AND SIGNED INDORSEMENTS 


WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH 
THROUGH THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


IF YOU WANT IT, ADDRESS 


YOU GET THIS BOOK FREE. 





220 SuTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TIONS? 
OVER WITH THE GLOW OF RETURNING 
STRENGTH? 
TION AND PROVIDE SOMETHING FRESH 


HE GAIN DO NOT DiIs-{ 
APPEAR WHEN THE USE OF THE TREATMENT IS DISCONTINUED. 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL GIVE YOU THE NAMES, AD- 


ONE GENUINE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREAT- 
MENT IN EXISTENCE. 

OF THE CASE TO-DAY. 
STARKEY & PALEN PROVED BEYOND ALL 
DOUBT THE REMEDIAL POWER OF COM- 
POUND OYGEN, THAT HAPPENED WHICH 


THAT IS THE STATE 
AS SOON AS DRs. 


ALWAYS HAPPENS TO SUCCESS --IT_WAS 
IMITATED. 
HAVE YOU TRIED ONE OF THESE IMITA- 


DOES IT MAKE YOU TINGLE ALL 


DOES IT QUICKEN CIRCULA- 
TO CIRCULATE. DOES IT MAKE YOu 
BREATHE FROM THE TOP TO THE 
BOTTOM OF BOTH LUNGS? DOES IT 
CURE YOUR CATARRH? DOES IT RE- 
MOVE YOUR ASTHMA? IF IT DOES NOT, 
THEN MAKE UP YOUR MIND THAT IT IS 
NOT COMPOUND OXYGEN YOU ARE 
INHALING. 

REAL COMPOUND OXYGEN MAKES 
VIGOR--MAINTAINS IT. 7) le 





OF MEN AND WOMEN: 


66 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 
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By Caroline M. Dodson, M. D., Philadel- 
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Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, § 
M. D., Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- 
Miller, New York; and other eminent \ 
writers upon this important subject. \ 
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A New Compound from Coal Tar. 





A SPROTFI io WHOOPING COUGR 


un! 
and, in addition to leaving effects which last for 
months, frequently proves fatal. 

Though not 'y controlled, this new specific will 

: my gi ae py 

le process inhalation, e same time pre- 
vont amy danger of it being contracted by other 
members of the household. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE 
is also a remedy for —y ey Colds. Diph- 
aoe, Croup, Yellow Fever. Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Fessnaes. onstantly va- 
perined injthe room ocoupied by a diphtheritic Datient, 
it will destroy the germ of contagion, penetrating as 

it does every point reached by the 

The safest and —- method for destroying in- 
fection, purification of the air, and perfuming the at- 
m re. 

Vaporizer and Lamp, with a 2 oz. bottle of Cresolene, 
en J boxed, $1.50, obtainable of any d: it. Addi- 
tional Cresolene, 2 oz. bottle, 25 cts.; 40. ie, 50 cts. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St., New York, Sole Agents. 


BOOKS BY 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. Haminron W. 
Mast will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


MY STUDY FIRE. $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. i6mo. $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na 
ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 








12mo. 








Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 
L0 AN ON ist MORTGAGE 
perfeet security, The only in- 
vestment that does not de- 
rec d for circulars 


at highest rates consistent with 
uh iate. Se 
and references. ROBERT P. LEWIS COMPANY, 8t. Paul, Minn, 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr I.— 
Scripture Selections; Parr II.—Family 
5 a. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 

50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of ** Family Worship ’’—i.e., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price, $1.50. 

“Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and emi- 
nently stimulating.’’— Congregationalist. 

“Clear and c mpact, and palpitate with the infiu- 
ences of the time.’’— Christian Intelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Compl¢te Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the F ‘our Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James K. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.50. [The only Anno- 
tated Consolidated Gospels published. ] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75, 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hun- 
dred maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $6. 

**I know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for 
its accuracy and its comprehensiveness.’’— Rev. How- 
ard Crosby, D.D. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. II- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

“* There is a vividness in its deecriptions that is de- 


lightful. The old fields, that have n culled by so 


many gleaners, are vitalized into reproductiveness.”’ 
—Independent. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. The Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I.,.Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke ; Volume lil. John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. The House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 
price per volume, $3. Volume i 
thew and Mark; Volume II., Luke and 
John; Volume III., Acts and Romans. 








Address The Christian Union Company, 30 
La Fayette Place, New York. 
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TYPEWRITER } 
HEADQUARTERS, 


First Mortgage coans and High 
1% Crade investment Securities. 


Absolutely safe. Interest payable semi-annu- 


70 Broadway, New York. 
144 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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[Inquiring Friends. 


subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
soit se Sho Ulriotion Umea, astemgaied wake 
= ee a ee 1 acres Ge 
umns re 
answer yy Bas as »romptly as practi- 


Kindly state in what consists the difference 
between ‘* The Presbyterian Church ”’ and the 
“U. P. Church ”? S. G. H. 

The latter was constituted in 1858 by 
a union of the “ Associate” Church (rep 
resenting those who seceded from the 
Kirk of Scotland, in the last century, 
on account of its alleged corruptions) 
with the “ Associate Reformed ”—formed 
in 1782 by a union of the Reformed or 
Covenanting (Scotch) Presbyterians with 
a part of the “Associate” Church. Its 
specific difference from the regular Pres- 
byterians is in the greater strictness with 
which Calvinistic theology is held. A 
more obvious peculiarity is its insistence 
on the Psalms as alone suitable for use in 
worship. 





How'd derstand ‘those New Testa- 
wauhenanion ia refer to Christ’s dwell- 
ing in heaven in a human form ? Do they 
mean that he exists now in a “spiritual 
body,” such as the redeemed souls have, or 
will have? Did he, after the Ascension, re- 
assume the Logos-state, or did he preserve in 
some way the marks of his incarnation ? In 
a word, is the glorified Christ precisely the 
same with the pre-incarnate Christ, so far as 
the conditions (or form if you please) of his ex- 
istence are concerned ? bor. & 

The passages referred to are to be un- 
derstood in conformity with Philippians 
iii, 21. The Christ was made, not fora 
time, but forever, “ like unto his breth- 
ren ;” Heb. ii., 17. 





1. Please inform me where I may find the 
best thought on ‘future probation.” 2, Can 
ou also inform me whether the modern 
nitarian does not believe in the ‘* ultimate 
good ”’ of all men, as the eee 4 ig 
1. Canon Farrar’s “Eternal Hope” 
and “ Mercy and Judgment;” “ Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy,” by the Andover Pro- 
fessors ; an article by Professor C. A. 
Briggs, “Redemption after Death,” in 
the “ Magazine of Christian Literature,” 
December, *89; “The Extinction of 
Evil,” by Dr. Petavel. Scattered through 
the above you will find all sides of the 
subject touched. 2. Most of them, but 
not all. 


Will The Christian Union kindly inform 
me of the meaning of life memberships in 
any society. Does the payment of, say, $20 
for a life membership preclude the payment 
of the annual membership dues of said 
society ? If not, what is the use or % &: of 
life memberships ? D.M.T. 

It is customary in many benevolent 
societies to fixa round sum on payment 
of which one becomes a member for life 
and possesses all the rights of member- 
ship —voting, etc.—till death without 
further payment. Any further payments 
would be voluntary contributions, and, of 
course, would be welcomed. 


In The Christian Union of February 12, 
under the head of Books and Authors, in 
a criticism on ‘* Cyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge,’”’ by Elias B. Sanford, | find 
this statement: ‘‘ Ecclesiastes is stated as 
generally supposed to have been written 
by Solomon. Probably so among the un- 
learned, but certainly not among scholars.” 
All the authorities to which I have access 
seem to agree with Elias B. Sanford. If 
Solomon did not write it, who did ? M. 


No one knows. But scholars of the 
best repute are o— agreed that it 
was not written by Solomon, and not till 
long after his time. 





What is the value placed upon the com- 
munion service in the Congregational Church? 
In the Episcopal Church it is considered 
op een teks tasleony et so eamiess 

e 
gen Golies of the numerous little books 
and articles written emphasizing its impor- 
tance ; while in the Congregational Church 
I have scarcely ever heard anything said 
about it. 

The generally accepted statement is 
that the Lord’s Supper is “a symbol of 
his atoning death, a seal of its efficacy, 
and a means whereby he confirms and 
strengthens the spiritual union and com- 
munion of believers with himself.” Prac- 
tically, as we think, a great many lower 
it to the idea of a mere commemoration, 
and fail to value it as a means of loving 
communion with Christ, 





Be so kind as to tell me if there is any book 
of prayers published which might be found 
useful in C ian Endeavor work. E, T. 


We know of none specially adapted to 
this subject. “ Aid to Endeavor,” by the 
Rev. F. E. Clark, is a compilation of 
prose and verse selections from standard 
authors appropriate to the work of the 
society, and some of these are devotional. 
(D. Lothrop, Boston.) 


1. Was the Feast of the Passover cele- 
brated by the Israelites in Egypt on the 14th 
or15th of the month? 2. Was the Passover 
by Jesus and his Apostles celebrated at the 
same time? 3. By what power are the 
wicked raised up ? D. B.K. 


1. On the 14th of the month Nisan. 


2. In all probability it was. 3. See John 
v., 27-29. 


Is there any foundation for the claim, 
which I hear frequently made, that Professor 
Drummond is a Unitarian ? Please state his 
ecclesiastical relations if you know them. 
He is also sometimes claimed by the ‘* Chris- 
tian Scientists,’’ so called. His books seem 
sufficient evidence of his beliefs, but there 
are people who ‘** want to know”? all about 
it. S. W. M. 


We believe him to be a member of the 


Free Presbyterian Charch of Scotland. 
The charge referred to is absurd. 





I am anxious to get a volume of stories 
called ‘*'the Pilgrims of Walsingham,” by 
Agnes Strickland, author of ‘*'The Queens 
ot England.’’ ‘These short stories were pub- 
lished more than twenty years ago, and are 
very excellent. Would be glad to learn if 
any one knows where such a book can be 
found. E. H. ‘f. 


The book appears to be out of print. 


Perhaps some dealer in second-hand|books 
might be able to obtain it for you. 





1. What is meant by the demonetization 
of silver referred to as occurring in 1873? 2. 
What is the actual number of, grains in the 
standard silver dollar and in the trade dollar, 
and why was the trade dollar aes gy ? 


1. In the revision of the Federal stat- 
utes which took place in 1873, the old 
provision for the coinage of silver was 
omitted. The charge has been brought 
that this omission was the result of fraud. 
This charge, however, is not well sus- 
tained. The bullion value of a silver 
dollar was at that time greater than that 
of a gold dollar, so that none were coined, 
as no debtor would ever have cared to 
use the dearer metal. Silver, however, 
had been rapidly declining in value, and 
its demonetization may have been a clever 
strategic movement on the part of the 
opponents of cheap money. 2. In the 
standard dollar there are 412} grains, 
and in the trade dollar there were 420. 
The trade dollar was not legal tender, 
and the holder of it could simply get the 
value of the bullion it contained. 


Can you tell me where I can find the ex- 
pression, ** After death the judgment ”’ ‘» 


It is a very common phrase, the ori- 
ginal of which is in Heb. ix., 27. 





Will you kindly give me the titles of some 
of the best books on social questions ; also 
who publishes them ? C. A, 

Send five cents to “The Dawn,” 393 
Washington Street, Boston, in which you 
will find an exhaustive list. 





M. B.—Leonardo da Vinci, 1452-1519, con- 
temporary and rival of Michel Angelo, 
painter, sculptor, poet, musician, engineer, 
astromomer, and one of the greatest geniuses 
of the fifteenth century, painted the half- 
length female portrait No. 462 in the gallery 
of the Louvre at Paris, known as ‘* Mona 
Lisa’ or ‘* La Joconde ”’ (the Joyous One, her 
family name being Gioconda), for which 
Francis the First paid Da Vinci four thousand 
gold crowns. It is generally believed to be a 
portrait of Da Vinci’s mistress. There is a 
picture by Da Vinci of a beautiful semi-nude 
female, No. 15 in the gallery of the Hermit- 
age at St. Petersburg, whose face strongly 
resembles that of the ** Mona Lisa.’’ Photo- 
graphs of the ‘* Mona Lisa” are — 


P.C. 








BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1891 

This is one of the handsomest seed cata- 
logues that has come to our desk this vear. 
It contains 168 pages, with hundreds of illus- 
trations and several beautiful colored plates, 
also illustrations of a number of important 
novelties. This firm gives exceptional care 
to the growing and testing of all seeds which 
they offer for sale, and has established an 
enviable reputation for reliability throughout 
the world. This is an expensive book to offer 
to send free, but it can be obtained by all who 
have occasion to purchase seeds by applying 
to W. Atlee Burpee & Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Hor Women 


Who suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity great help is found in taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It produces the rapid effect of a 
stimulant, without the injurious reaction 
that follows the use of stimulants. The re- 
sult of taking this medicine is a permanent 
increase of strength and vigor, both of mind 
and body. 

“‘T find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla just what I have 
needed for along time. I have tried different 
medicines or tonics, but never found a cure 
until I used this. My trouble has been a low 
state of the blood, causing faint turns.”— 
Lena O’Connor, 121 Vernon st., Boston, Mass. 

“T have been a victim for the past two 
years of general weakness with turns of 
fainting. Have tried various remedies, but 
with little relief till I used Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Some six months since I began to use 
this remedy, and am greatly benefited.” — 
— Miss K. E. White, Somerville, Mass. 

“This is to certify that I have been using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for some time, and it has 
done me a world of good. It has cured my 
headache, cleared my blood, and helped me 
in every way, and I am determined to use it 
it so long as I need such a medicine.” — 
Mrs. Taff, 152 First street, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY * 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1,six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Some 





become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda. 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 
IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT 13 
UNEQUALLED. Avoid substitutionsoffered. { 














GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 










Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUA L 
Buccesafully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 





INVIGORATING TONIC, 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
ty 


Paris, as the t Remedy for 
LOSS of APPETITE, 


FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 
mental analysis, tometer with the val- 
uable aid extended by the nr A 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled 

Laroche to extract the entire active 
















ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Applied into Nostrils is Quickly 
Absorbed, Cleanses the Head, 

Heals the Sores and Cures 


SOL 
CATARRH 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick: 
ly Relieves Cold in Head and 
Headache. 60c. at Druggists. 
ELY BROS., 56 WarrenSt.N. Y 








moen- 
them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
Tes its restorative and invisoratin qualities, free 
disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. Y.¢@ 


from the 





Extract of BEEF. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of gat thoroughly cor 
rected. 








d ‘or ee. = ee from eminent 
gine, best and most economical “Stock” for | Pen, Mod Dupile, adores Noy peTAwe Sonoon 
ups, Ete. 
One und equals forty-five pounds of 
prime idan Beet. McSHANE BELL FOUN DRY, 
Send to us for our book of receipts, showing | ‘ Best quality Copper and Tin BELLS 
use Of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and for Church hools, &c. 


Also CHIMES AND BELLS, 


aaa Price and terms free, Name this paper. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 








Churches, 


The finest ef Bells for 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted 


Write for Cotalcune and ces. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnatt.o 


eee ee 


TU 
- : Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture 
yt mg Send size of room. 
fp churches and the teade. 


= 
s 














e 
ow Windows, 







eatres, etc. New and ele- 
Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


F STERBROOK’S 


——STEEL PENS— 











Maran ” i 
TE-CALICNS-CO-CH 


THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
is far superior to anything of the kind now in use. Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery patterns 
Sample Embroidery ern sent on receipt of 10 cents; beautiful Floral d sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
logue and price list ant fre. THE FORSYTH MFG. CO., 204 arborn S8t,, Chicago. 










AEE ETS - SE 
bebe ERTL Porceemnonen 





See 


Se ee = 





WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—They never look ahead nor think. People 
have been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. If it is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 


Bulbs, or anything in this 


line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send 10 cents for Vick’s FLorat Gurpe, 
deduct the ro cents from 


first order, it casts nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. $200 in cash 





emiums to those sending club orders. 1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. Grand offer, chance for all. 
ade in different shape from ever before ; 100 pages 8%x10¥% inches. JAMES VICK,SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. ¥. 





M 
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ye 
Constable K Co. 


SPRING SILKS. 


Broeaded, Diagonale, Ondule, 


Faconne, Chevron, Satin Stripe 
Taffetas, Taffetas Glace, Bro- 
caded Silks and Satins. 


Pompadour Effects for Evening Dress. 
White Faille, Satin and Veloutine, 


FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


Black and Colored 
BROCADED VELOUTINE. 


Plain and Corded Veloutine, 


GLACE GROS DE TUNIS. 
Embroidered and Brocaded Grenadines, 


Crepe de Chine, Mousseline 
de Soie. 


EMBROIDERED GAZE ROBES 


Broadvoay A> 19th ot. 


NEW: YORK. 





UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS. 


Lace Curtains and 
Shades, 

Materials for Wall, Win- 
dow, and Door Hangings, 

Furniture Covering, 

Panels and Table 
Covers. 


W.&J.Sloane 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts. 
33 and 35 East 18th St, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAEFAST. 


* By a thorough mnoutota . of the natural laws 
nang — the — of di ee and nutri- 
tien, an b application e pI 
kt Cocoa. Mr. Epps has pro’ — 
= our breakfast tables with a ha delicately flavoured 

hich may save us many heavy doctors’ bill. 1 It 
is isby | the Tage eed use of such articles of diet that a 
— be gradually buil 


ual 
“xt every voor whe to disease. Hun- 
dreds of of subtle maladies are fi 


point. 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we. 
escape many a blood and a ,properly bat 
frame.”—" Civil Service Gazette." 
with boiling water or milk. Bold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Obemista, 
London, England. 








Usa In SIIKS: 


ON Po MAIN FLOOR: 

~ Sexhibit a beautifal collection of 
Rich Lyons Novelties in Damas Barre, 
Damas Neud, Damas Diagonal, Da- 
mas Barre Ondule, Chevron, Moire, 
Taffeta Glace Diagonal, and other 
exclusive Woven and Broche Effects. 

China and Japan Silks in Self-Col- 
ored, Monotone, and Jardiniere Fig- 
ures, in Black and Colored Grounds— 
Bengaline de Soie, Duchesse, Taffe- 
tas, etc., for Street and Evening Cos- 
tumes. 
IN THE BASEMENT: 
500 pieces of India and China Silks, 
in a great variety of designs, from 50 
to 75 cents a yard. 200 pieces, rep- 
resenting fifty different colorings of 
22-inch: Plain Indias, at 45 cents; 
150 pieces of 24-inch, at 65 cents. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





A Fiandsome and Useful Present 


ALWAYS IN SEASON. 


‘*4-IN-HAND ” NECKTIE, 


Crocheted with 
Brainerd & Armstrong’s 


FAST COLOR CROCHET SILK. 


“WASHABLE.” 


Useed by all Art Schools. and for sale by all first-class 
dealers in Embroidery Materials. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send for printed we for crocheting Gents’ 
Four-in-Hand Neckti 


HOME HEATING. 


You’ve a house; perhaps build- 
ing one, The health of home is 
in the warming of it. You’ve 
breathed furnace air—better suf- 
fer with stoves—gassy, coal-eaters 
—half the rooms warm, balance 
chilly. Steam heat—baking hot, 
risky. Hot Water Heating—the 
culmination of sense and science. 
Costs something to put in? Cer- 
tainly; the good comes higher 
than the poor. Economical in the 
end—coal-savers. Even, healthy 
heat; regulative, satisfactory al- 
ways. “How Best to Heat Our 
Homes,” a book of axiomized 
words and explanatory pictures. 
Free to you if you send for it. 
Gurney Hot Water Heater Co., 
maker of the most efficient, eco- 
nomical, and durable hot water 
heaters and radiators. 








163 Franklin Street Boston. 
88 John Street ° New York. 
47 South Canal Street . Cuicago. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 
BY A LADY OF Mrs. M. W. KETCHAM, 


EXPERIENCE. 
Best of references. |106 West 42d Street, 
New Yorx Crry. 


Send for circulars. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
—Valuable information sent to all amy of Artis 


Summ st Bae a aa. ke Naw York, 


yi 


| Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 


y_ “Absolutely 
the Best.” 
5 Who said it ? 


If the manufacturers on/y, 
S. grain of salt would be 
§ taken with the statement. 
The Ohio State Food 
Commission examined 30 
j brands of baking powder. 
Gen. Hurst was the head 
of the Commission, and 

z Gen. Hurst said: 


“Cleveland’s Superior is 


( | eve | all ( absolutely the best and most 
desirable baking powder 


Ba king Powder manufactured,” 


Absolutely the Best. 





a 












D YOU ever plant seeds and then wait sadly for the green 
leaves that never came? Burpee’s Seeds are not that kipd 
You plant them: ¢hey grow. That’s one reason why 
Burpee’s mail order seed business is the largest. 


The Five Finest Nov- 
elties of 1891 are 


ry 





To make new friends — 
for Burpee’s Seeds, 





Crozy’'s 9 we will mail 
Gemeen, ALL FIVE 
that bear magnificent of these novelties, 
flowers all summer ; Cannas 
New i 
recon: Pansies, 
Pansies, Poppies, 
special selection of Phiox, 
brightest and best; Peas, 


Golden Gate ~ For 26 Cents— 


Poppies, 13 two-cent stamps. 
gorgeous flowers of ev- 
ery conceivable shade ; 


Fringed 


Star Phlox, 
elegantly fringed flow- 
ers of star-like form; 
and e 


Eckford’s 
Newest 
Sweet Peas, 


decided novelties. 


Full directions for cul- 
ture on each package. 
If you do not want all 
five, send us 16 cents 
for any three. And 
remember that 


Burpee’sSeeds 


GROW ! 
Don’t buy dead seeds 
at the store, but order 
direct from Burpee. 








Let us mail you a copy of Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1891. 168 pages, richly 
colored plates. Information about Rare Novelties and Premiums, Free to any 
Flower or Vegetable Grower who intends to buy Seeds, Bulbs or Plants, Write /o-day. 


“paver. ~W, ATLEE BURPEE & C0., PHILADELPHIA, PA, F 













The Lishig COMPANY 


gr for twenty-five ee yoses been putti: 
the famous product which stirred 

Medical circles when first “Invented and 

given to the world by the p.repowned chem- 
Justus von Liebig. 


BXTRAGE OF H BREE 










BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 











For 1891 will be mailed FREE fo hnown qvemnd the, world, and has 
to all applicants, and to last season's 3 ee uen Dar chabe iaoeat 
——r It is better than ever. z M 
flavor, and benefic 
person using Gari Tx, delicious and refre: Gee 


"Fi lower or Field Seeds, 
should send for «. Address 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world > 


= in Improved and. ~—- *® Cookery. 


Genuine of 
with - 24 Justus 
signature vonLiebig 





















Cleanfast Black Stockings 








STRONGEST AND BEST. EDUCATIONAL. 
Warranted never to crock 
or fade. Silk finish. New Yorx, New York. 
pane + é eens sa -_ 
‘i HERS 3 
iat Bidway, } New York Oldest and best known in'U-B. 


1855. 
107 Btate Chicago. 3 East léru Sreuer, N. Y. 


20 Temple Bi Boston. 
57 a 4 Av. ‘0 leveland 
66 W. 4th Bt. st. C incinnati 


Send for Price List. 








Massacuuserts, Cambridge. 
HE OAMBRIDGE SOHOOL (for 
girls), Application should be made to 
Mr. ArTaur Gruman, Director. 

















TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N. Y.! 4 


Intrno1w, Elmhurst. 
EACHERS WANTED! For good 


THE CLEANFAST HOISERY CO. 
positions in Coll spomincgien, Private 
Schools, City 8 teachers 


[Sc have been located by us the last four years. Send for 


LE tte (een 


urat, Ill. 
Grand, Upright, and oll New York, Bay Shore, Long Island. 


Moderate Prices. AY SHORE INSTITUTE.—Summer 
= ae ue family. One vacancy 

3 in . 
April |. 7 Address Miss Many Wanpax, Principal. 
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COLOR + + + 
DECORATION + 
* STAINED 
NP, + GLASS 


“THESE ARE THE THO MOST IMPORTANT 0 


BUILDING COMMITTEES who are interested in 





~ 








,{erecting new churches or renovating old ones this summer. 


They should decide at an early date the question of designs 
before members disperse for the summer vacations. Time 
is needed and consultation is necessary to prepare artistic 
designs for 


STAINED GLASS: Filling the entire windows, with 





simple inexpensive, rich geometric, or figure me- 
morial windows. 


DECORATION: The entire decoration of the interior, 
in colors harmonious with the Stained Glass win- 
dows. 





NOTE The best work is secured by placing contracts for 
— = stained glass and decoration in the hands of a special- } 
istic firm, who can control the entire color scheme of the interior. 


The incidental questions regarding furniture we can 
answer later. Designs formulated upon request. ' 


J GLAS JST 


NEw Yoru 


Send for 
illustrated 
handbooks 

of anv 


department. 
| 





The Past, Present, and Future 
of Writing-machines. 
The Past: <2» — Csllall ity 


Ai 
1h: 1 | me We {i 














I 





The Thurber - i c = 
writing-machine, « ee 
patented in 1843. § 
The original may 
be seen at the 
Boston office of 
Messrs, Wyckoff, 
Seamans & Bene- 
dict. 





The Present : 
The 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter. 





The Future: s 


We can give no cut, for we do not know what the leading type- 
writer of 1950 will be like. But, as we spend thousands of dollars 
every year upon experiments, and acquire control of every invention 
affecting writing-machines that we deem of value, it mav be assume? 
that in the future, as well as in the past. the leading TYPEWRITER 
will be the REMINGTON STANDARD. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 








The Fashionable Perfume !! 


RAB-APPLE BLOSSO 





C 
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B}) 
(Si 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


[NVIGORATING [| AVENDER SALTS. 


Over 300,000 Bottles Sold the Past Year. 


‘Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that de- 
licious perfume, Crab-Apple Blossoms, cf the Crown 
Perfumery Company, +hould p'ocure also a bottle of their 
Invigorating Lavender Salts. No more rapid or pleas- 
ant cure for headache is possible.’’—Le Follet (Paris). 

No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which 
have been received with the enthu*iasm which has grevied 
the Crab Apple Blossom terfume and Soap, ana 

he Crown Lavender Salts. Thry are literally the 
delight of two wor'ds, and are as eagerly sought in London 
and Paris asin New York They are daily bringing pleasure, 
comfort, health, and refreshm*nt to thousands of homes, and 
are sold by all oruggists as fol ows: 


Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 1 02z., 75c ; 2 0z.. 
$125; 3 oz., $1.75; 4 oz., $225. Crab-Apple Blossom 
Soap, in decorated caskets, 56c. a tablet. 

Do not fail to try this delicious Crab Apple Blossom 


NEW BOND STLONDON 
— a Pervamne avd Soap, and the Invigorating Lav. nder 
. alts. 


HN ‘ 

THE CROWN PERFUMERY 

117 New Bond Street, Pm 3 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PERFUMERY. 


Beware of fraudulent imitations put up by unprincipled dealers for extra gain Sold only in 
the bottles of the company with the well-known Crown Stopper o others sre genuine. Send stamps or 
P O. Order, with full address plaivly written, to Caswell, Massey & Co.. New York, or Melvin & Badger or 
T B M-teaf & Co of Boston, or Geo B. Evans, Philadelphia, and the article ordered will be sent postpaid 








| EXTRA CONCENTRATED 


Crab-Apple 
! BLOSSOMS. 
‘7 








LAde 
London 





10 any address At wholesaie by McKesson & Robbins, Park & filford. W A Schieffelin & Co., 
Arnold& o, Hill & Raesel, Munro & Ba dwia, and ali easing wn dlesale druggists 





